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200-YARO DECIMAL SMALL BORE TARGET 
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J.A.WADE ~ Bo/se, Idaho 


at 200 yards 


HE actual target reproduced here shows the remarkable record 

made by J. A. Wade, of Boise, Idaho, in winning the Individual 
Long Range Match at Camp Perry last August 3lst. The match called 
for 20 shots at 200 YARDS—at which distance Mr. Wade hung up the 
wonderful score of 198x200—an outstanding tribute to his marksman- 
ship and the ammunition he used—Peters .22 Long Rifle Outdoor 
Tackhole Cartridges. 

At 200 yards it was an achievement of the very first order to group 
the shots as the target shows. 18 of them are in a space 2x2-1/4” and 
all 20 are contained in a rectangle 2x4-3/8’. 

Every shot was a perfect wind shot. And remember, Mr. Wade in 
figuring deflection (which is 16 times greater at 200 Yards than at 50) 
was using metallic sights! This was splendid shooting! It brought 
out the dependability of Peters Tackhole Cartridges—how you can 
count on their performance down to a fine point. 

Why not start now using Peters Tackhole and get ready for making 
some records yourself ? 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Dept. B-26 
New York KINGS MILLS, OHIO San Francisco 


DETE. 
YTS Me, KS 
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AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 





The Biggest Year of Rifle and Pistol Shooting is Just Ahead! 
Equipment of the Highest Quality is Necessary !! 
“Service Company” Equipment is the Best !!! 





See Page Four N. R. A. Junior News for Announcement of Complete Line of Metal Shooters Kits 


NEW LYMAN 48-J FOR MODEL 52 KEEP YOUR RIFLE CLEAN LYMAN NO. 17-A FRONT SIGHT 


DURING 1932 
Fiendoil, 2-oz. ti $. > 2 =n G> @ 


Chloroil solvent ot 
agp LYMAN I7A 
Hoppe Ss No. ) oe (9> (> FRONT SIGHT oe G> 
Marble’s Solvent a WITH & INSERTS 
Hoppe’s Kit 0 Using the 17-A and No, 48 Re 
a “ ceiver Sight a perfect com 
open oe bination is obtained. 
Pacific Kit : For all Winchesters 
—* ; Springfields 
akg ’ PARKER PISTOL RODS er 
The demand for this new sight 5 . r 
has far exceeded the expecta- Ball bearing handle rods, cal. USED LEATHER SLINGS 
tions of everyone. Each.... $11.50 22 or .3 $1.50 In brand new condition 


EXTRA QUALITY CARRYING CASES - ; 
Model 1919 Savage Bolt Action Rifle... 
Model 57 Winchester Rifle 


Model 59 Winchester Rifle (Special) 


ae: 23-A Savage Sporter Rifle 
$e " ’ Rifle 


Stevens “Favorite 


Used and recognized by rifle experts as the best case ; Snyder Checkering Tools (Fine quality ) 
made. For all bolt action rifles (give make, ete.).. S4.c0 


SPECIAL SALE KRAG RIFLE RODS 3X B & M TELESCOPE “THE MARKSMAN” 
A five piece RUSTLESS rifle rod for 
Krag Rifles and Carbines. Packed 
in leatherette case with Marble 
Rifle Cleaner. Special at $.8 Sek OE oe ootent 
The B & M “Marksman,” a universal focus telescope, has a_ field 


KRAG BROKEN SHELL EXTRACTORS of 42 feet at 100 yds. Recommended for high powered hunting, 


low power target and small game guns. Price (mounted at 
Your last chance. Limited offer... $.75 he EF PERE SEE CE a LEE 


B & M MODEL 28 IMPROVED TOOL Model K-2 Perfection Receiver Sight for Krag 
Model K-1 Perfection Receiver Sight for Krag 
Western Bolt Action Receiver Sight for Krag 
Western Bolt Action Receiver Sight for Spring 
NEW BAUSCH & LOMB PRISMATIC TELESCOPE, 
N. R. A. MODEL 


z= The greatest announcement of 1931 came when the 
N. R. A. completed their tests of this prize ‘scope. 
mee eee Designed by Riflemen for Riflemen. Complete... .. $49.50 


A fast precision tool that does all the necessary Surplus Stock of Krag & Springfield. Front Sight 
work. Complete for one caliber (rifle or Covers. Each 


ee eer rr oe eet ee ee sainlssiaellalaiesiadgleichdiao 
; IER reas WILDER LEATHER & RUBBER SHOOTING PADS 
CROFT SHOOTING COATS A specially made shooting coat pad that is guaranteed 
A scientifically designed shooting coat for target not to pack. Arm pad, size 444” x 1214” 
shooters. Available in sizes : 88, 40, 42. 44.46.. $5.50 Elbow pad, size 64” x 12%” 
AMMUNITION BLOCKS SPECIAL SALE! ! AMERICAN RIFLEMAN BINDERS 
Made for the N. R. A. Service Co., with a special A limited number of old style AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
cover to keep cartridges clean at all times. binders for 1931 and all back issues. Special for 
Has 50 holes for .22 cartridges. $.50 February Only $1.50 


A COMPLETE LINE OF HIGH QUALITY AND SPECIALLY DESIGNED BINDERS IN THE MARCH ISSUE 


Petrolatum grease, 5 lb. can.. $1.00 Leather telescope covers....... $.50 Score Books $.50 
Right Angle Screw Drivers. . .25 #8 Rifle Trigger Test Weights..... 1.00 Pistol Weights 2.25 
HAVE YOU A COPY OF OUR NEW ENLARGED CATALOGUE? 


N. R. A.’SERVICE COMPANY [ 7EEE*SRISE KGE'S] Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C. 








NOW adapted for 
HIGH SPEED 


ammunition! 2a eo} &y aaa 






THIS TEN SHOT 
.22 CALIBER AUTOMATIC — 


always the favorite all around target 
and outdoor arm, is now equipped with 
a new rear housing of special hardened 
steel—adapting it for use with the new 
fast and powerful High Speed .22 Long 
Rifle lubricated cartridges. 


What a pistol the “Woodsman” is .. . : 
forged from the finest of steels, beauti- . ai 
fully finished, accurate, smooth action, 
perfect balance, long barrel, comfortable 
grip. Assembled and targeted by hand, 
its workmanship checked by more than 
200 super-precision inspections. Colt 
Slide Lock, when in position, CALIBER: 

eliminates all danger of acci- er Mang STi 
dental discharge. 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


Cartridge: .22 Long Rifle (lubri- 
cated) regular or high speed 
Capacity of Magazine: 10 shots 

Length of Barrel: 64% inches 

Length Overall: 1012 inches 

Distance Between Sights: 9 inches 

Stocks: Checked walnut 

Trigger: Grooved 

Finish: Full blued 

Weight: 28 ounces 

Sights: “Patridge” or ‘‘Bead,” 
adjustable for elevation and 

‘ windage 





Cott’s PATENT Fire Arms Mec. Co. 


FIRE ARMS Division 
HARTFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 


Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative, 731 Market St., San Francisco, Calif 


Write for complete catalog, No. 61 


If you could choose but one... it would be a “WOODSMAN” 
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A Memorial—An Heritage 


— probably less pomp and cere- 
mony than has attended the dedi- 
cation of any other memorial in his 
honor, a new George Washington Me- 
morial will be opened to the American 
people this month. Although its con- 
struction was begun and completed 
almost unheralded, this latest memorial 
is perhaps the most fitting that has 
been dedicated to George Washington. 

It is a Road. 

It is also an allegory. Its begin- 
ning is rooted firmly in the heart of 
America and in the principles of the 
Republic as typified by the Nation’s 
Capital and the consecrated slopes of 
Arlington, burial place of our heroic 
dead. Midway of its course it touches 
the base of a carillon tower whose clear 
notes well express the tones of the 
leader calling men to him. Then the 
road runs on to end at last—at Home. 
There are places along the road where 
it feels its way carefully by the edge of 
a marsh, then plunges boldly across. 
There are places where it holds com- 
munion with the river, looks with a 
longing glance at duck blinds close to 
the shore, then sweeps upward to a 
bluff for an encompassing gaze in all 
directions. It pauses occasionally in a 
grove of hardwoods, where squirrel 
nests form the motif for the lacy pat- 
tern of treetops against the winter sun- 
set. It inquires its way through a pine 
grove here and there, where if a man’s 
ear is tuned to it he can hear the whistle 
of a bobwhite. 

It is close to nature, this Road, and 
it takes its strength and its beauty from 
nature. It goes on its way, now care- 
fully, now boldly, but always confi- 
dently. It is a broad road, solid, sub- 
stantial. Its curves are well banked. 
It is a safe road, even when it changes 
its mind and starts off in a new direc- 


tion. It is George Washington’s most 
fitting memorial. 

Is it anything more than a coinci- 
dence that we are beginning to find 
these memorial highways dedicated to 
our greatest leaders—these roads that 
carry the Nation’s loads, these high- 
ways that take men back into the open? 
Begin with Washington, and come down 
through the years of American history. 
With almost no exceptions, the men 
who have moved to the front and have 
stayed there, the men who have led the 
Nation through its periods of trial, 
have been men who knew the joy of a 
day in the open with dog, gun or reel. 
They gained their breadth of vision sit- 
ting on a flat rock on a hilltop, with 
the world at their feet. They drew their 
strength and ruggedness from the oaks, 
from the rocks along the coast, from 
the pines. Their kindliness filtered into 
their souls with the summer sun sifting 
down through treetops onto a woodland 
trail. 

You have an heritage, sportsmen of 
America, of which you may be proud. 
The sallow, the anemic, the narrow, 
may try to reform you; may, because 
you love a gun, call you potential mur- 
derers or wanton destroyers; but when 
the Nation needs a Man it will turn to 
a sportsman, to an out-of-doors man, as 
it turned in the day of George Wash- 
ington, and as it has turned in every 
crisis since. 

This new memorial road is not alone 
a fitting honor to George Washington. 
It is an inspiration to the sportsmen 
of America—men who feel the call of 
the open road; men who can absorb the 
tonic and the inspiration of the marsh, 
the mountains, the forests, the deserts. 
These men are the blood brothers of 
that American whose birthday is the 
cause of a nation-wide celebration this 
year. 
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The Sport of Marksmanship 


By Maj. W. D. FRAZER 


ARKSMANSHIP is the finest sport in the world. It has 
M appealed to young men since David’s memorable encoun- 

ter with Goliath, for many a boy has been thrilled by 
the tale of this youth who dared pit his marksmanship with a 
crude weapon against the brawn of a huge adversary. 

In every country there is a national sport and in every cli- 
mate a favorite pastime, but marksmanship is universal. The 
sport of shooting, in some form or other, has been passed down 
to us through the ages and in such a manner as to draw to it 
fine types of manhood, to whom the skilful use of weapons has 
seemed worth while. Perhaps, as in the days of David, it was 
the necessity for finding a means of protection for the weak that 
would enable them to hold their own against the strong in the 
struggle for existence that developed skill in marksmanship. 
Perhaps it was the love of the hunt and the necessity of an easy 
means for obtaining food and raiment from the wild creatures 
of the plains and 
forests that 
brought about the 
projectile throw- 
ing weapons and 
skill in their use. 
Or, it may have 
been then, as it is 
now, that the de- 
sire for mastery of 
a difficult art was 
sufficient incentive 
in itself to cause 
men and boys to 
strive for expert- 
ness in the use of 
arms, particularly 
of those in which 
skill rather than 
strength and en- 
durance was the 
main essential of 
success. 

What normal 
boy has not been 
fascinated by the 
legendary tale of 





OFFHAND RIFLE SHOOTING AT 200 YARDS 


William Tell? The fame of this Swiss peasant will never die, 
nor will the sport of shooting of which he was a notable ex- 
ponent. Who can refrain from admiring the manner in which 
this lover of the crossbow met the great crisis of his life on be- 
ing condemned to shoot an apple from the head of his son, or 
suffer death. As we recall the legend we try to imagine how he 
must have felt in knowing that his life was staked upon one 
shot, and how unnerving it must have been to realize that the 
slightest error in aim or hold might mean also the sacrifice of 
his son’s life. It is hard to conceive of self-command equal to 
that of this Alpine hero, who, after thoughtfully placing the lad 
at the required distance, faced so that he could not see and 
flinch from the approaching arrow, calmly and unhesitatingly 
loosed a shaft that split the apple in two. 

Similarly much has been told in story and ballad of the ex- 
ploits of Robin Hood, that picturesque character of England’s 
Sherwood Forest, 
who displayed un- 
canny skill with 
the longbow, and 
was loved by the 
peasants for his 
habit of taking 
from the rich to 
the poor. Tales 
such as these kin- 
dle in the hearts of 
normal boys a de- 
sire to emulate the 
cleverness of their 
heroes, and often 
are the primary in- 
centives to the de- 
velopment of skill 
with a_ particular 
arm. Such incen- 
tives alone will 
not, however, hold 
a boy’s interest in 
a sport if the game 
in itself is not 
worth while. So 
we cannot say that 
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the interest in archery is due to the am- 
bitious desire to equal another’s record. 
There is something thrilling in being able 
to draw a stout bow. To loose an arrow 
cleanly, and to watch it fly truly through 
the air and pierce the gold center of the 
archer’s target. Skill and strength, com- 
bined with mental and physical coordina- 
tion, are necessary to such work, and the 
development of these qualities is beneficial 
to anyone. As an indication of the revival 
of this sport, archery tackle, which ten 
years ago was difficult to purchase, can 
now be obtained from any first-class sport- 
ing-goods shop. 

The use of bows and arrows for hunt- 
ing, for warfare, and for sport has been 
going on for centuries, and today some of 
our more skilled modern archers have 
adapted their equipment to hunting; and 
every form of game from rabbits to wild 
fowl, and from black bears to African 
lions, have fallen to their barbed shafts. 
The satisfaction they derive from obtain- 
ing a trophy with the bow is considerably 
greater than would have been the case had 
they used the more efficient rifle or shot- 
gun. And so today on many a college 
campus and in convenient city parks we 
find disciples of Robin Hood practicing 
their pastime. Interest in it seems des- 
tined to be maintained, and the game of 
archery to retain its place among our at- 
tractive outdoor sports. 

Shotgun shooting is another branch of 
marksmanship that has been deservedly 
popular since the invention of the fowl- 
ing piece. The smoothbore gained its 
reputation in wild fowl and upland bird 
gunning for which it has been generally 
used, though in many localities, when 
loaded with buckshot or a single ball it 
has accounted for deer, wild boar and 
other big game. Out of its use for hunting 
there have grown several forms of target 
practice. Foremost of these was live pigeon 
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shooting at birds released from 
traps set in the ground a short 
distance in front of the firing 
line. The marksman gave the 
signal to release the trap and 
then attempted to drop the fly- 
ing bird within a certain bound- 
ary. This sport was popular 
for over a century, but because 
of public disapproval it finally 
became illegal in all but two 
states in this country. However, 
live-pigeon competitions are 
still held in Europe annually. 

Shortly after the Civil War, glass balls 
began to be substituted for live birds in 
trapshooting in the United States, and 
this continued until the close of the last 
century, when the present form of clay 
pigeon came into use. These saucerlike 
disks of asphalt decorated on the top with 
a white, pink or yellow circle so they may 
be more easily seen, are thrown from a 
trap at unknown angles. The shooter is 
stationed, according to his handicap, 16 
or more yards in the rear of the traphouse. 

Trapshooting by a real expert is un- 
doubtedly the best exhibition of a highly 
developed mechanical form of shooting, 
showing wonderful coordination of mind 
and muscles in which the element of time 
is closely associated with a moving gun 
and a rapidly flying target. The standard 
game is so highly specialized that it is not 
at all unusual to see 100 birds broken 
without a miss at 16 yards rise, and vari- 
ous kinds of badges are awarded for this 
proof of skill. The sport has its hall of 
fame, and therein no name will be more 
glorified than that of 14-year-old Alfred 
Rufus King, of Texas, who in 1930 won 
that greatest of all trapshooting classics, 
the Grand American Handicap, against a 
field of nearly a thousand of America’s 
greatest smoothbore shots, by a score of 
97 hits out of 100 shots. This miraculous 


LEFT: A TRAPSHOOTING SQUAD 
IN ACTION. LOWER: A 9-YEAR- 
OLD MARVEL OF THE PACIFIC 
COAST. BOBBY LOCKHART 
BREAKING 24 OUT OF 25 CLAY 
BIRDS 






feat will go down into sporting history as 
another superb example of youthful nerves 
of steel, of marvelous concentration, and 
of brilliant technique. 

Standardized trapshooting is of little 
practical value to the sportsman in the 
field, as the rules of the game permit a 
shooter to place his gun to his shoulder 
and aim it carefully just above the trap- 
house before he calls “Pull” and the bird 
is thrown. Obviously this procedure can- 
not be practiced when walking up birds in 
the field or shooting ducks from a pass or 
blind. To provide a form of shotgun 
practice that might be of value to the 
wing shot, a new game known as “Skeet” 
has become very popular in the last few 
years. In it clay pigeons are thrown first 
successively and then simultaneously from 
two traps on opposite ends of the diam- 
eter of a semicircle with a 20-yard radius. 
The marksman alternates in firing from 
several points on the circumference, and 
does not bring his gun to shoulder until 
he calls for his target. This procedure 
gives him practical training in hitting 
birds going and coming at all angles and 
elevations. It is the nearest approach to 
game shooting that has been devised, and 
enables sportsmen to keep in practice 
during the closed game seasons. From 
the way it has taken among that vast ma- 
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jority of shotgun users who have little use 
for the standard game, it bids fair to out- 
distance the latter in popularity in the 
near future. 

Back in the 18th century when the small 
sword gave way to the pistol as a more 
equitable means of settling affairs of honor, 
shooting with the hand gun became quite 
popular, and great art and skill were 
shown in the design and use of dueling 
pistols. By the time this practice fell into 
disfavor and became unlawful, pistol 
shooting as a sport had come into exist- 
ence, and there grew out of dueling sev- 
eral forms of target practice which to 
some extent are still in use. The American 
invention of the revolver by Col. Samuel 
Colt, and its great popularity as a side 
arm during the Civil War and the settle- 
ment of the West, soon made this weapon 
known as our national arm. Pistol shoot- 
ing in frontier days was a game of quick 
drawing and snap shooting. Then, firing 
from the hip and gun pointing, rather 
than aiming, were the essentials to success. 

Whether because of the interest created 
by the tales of the wonderful skill of the 
Westerner with the revolver, or because of 
the inherent love that every red-blooded 
boy has for shooting, there has always 
existed in this country a fraternity which 
followed pistol shooting for the genuine 
love of the sport. The popularity of the 













UPPER: PRACTICE WITH THE 
INTERNATIONAL “FREE” PIS- 
TOL. RIGHT: PISTOL SHOOT- 
ING APPEALS TO BOTH SEXES 
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game has increased with the improve- 
ments in the accuracy of hand guns. 
Whereas 50 years ago revolver shooting 
such as practiced by the frontiersmen was 
much in vogue, nowadays the civilian 
sportsman’s fancy turns more to the use 
of accurate small-caliber revolvers, auto- 
matics, and single-shot pistols. The meth- 
ods of firing have also changed, and snap 
shooting and quick drawing have given 
way very largely to superaccurate deliber- 
ate fire and to well-coordinated rapid and 
timed fire. A small group or enthusiasts 
still prefer the practice of bygone days 
and get much pleasure and very practical 
training from snap shooting at targets roll- 
ing on the ground, floating in the water or 
tossed in the air. Pistol practice is the 
most difficult to master of all forms of 
shooting, but when one does acquire ex- 
pertness with the hand gun the awards 
in competitions are easier to obtain than 
with other weapons, because of the smaller 
field of excellent shots with whom one 
has to compete. 

The exploits with the six-shooter of such 
men as Wild Bill Hickok and Wyatt Earp, 
in the enforcement of law and order on 
the frontier; the brilliant exhibitions of 
expert fancy shooting by Ira Paine, and 
the continuous superaccurate target work 
of Dr. I. R. Calkins, are just as inspiring 
to lovers of the hand gun as are the accom- 
plishments of the masters of 
other arms to their adherents. 

According to a tradition that 
goes back to our Colonial days, 
we were once known as a nation 
of riflemen because of our marks- 
manship with the rifle. This arm 
played a most important role in 
the history of our country and 
the expansion of our borders. In 
addition to being the main de- 
pendence of our pioneers for 


food, for protection against Indians, and 
for national defense, the rifle was very 
much in evidence as a sporting weapon 
even in our early days. The old Ken- 
tucky flintlock figured conspicuously in 
many community turkey shoots where the 
popular test of skill was to hit the nerv- 
ously bobbing head of a gobbler thrust 
through the top of a box. To do this 
was no mean feat when one considers the 
slow action of the rifles of that day. 
Cooper’s mythical hero of the “Leather- 
stocking Tales” demonstrated a skill quite 
as marvelous with a rifle as that of Robin 
Hood or William Tell with the bow. It is 
claimed that Davy Crockett, another 
master of the rifled tube, was able with 
reasonable certainty to hit the eye of a 
squirrel as far as he could see it. Such 
accuracy, if we can believe the stories we 
hear of the famous Tennesseean, exceeds 
that of our modern tack-driving small- 
bore riflemen. There is no doubt that the 
marksmanship of such men as Crockett 
and Boone has always been inspiring to 
American riflemen, and our national tradi- 
tion in the use of the rifle is as steadfast 
today as it has ever been. 

Interest in the rifle has exceeded the 
expectations of all but those who fully 
realized its potentialities as a sporting arm, 
and at no time in our history have there 
been as many Americans engaged in the 
various forms of practice with it as today. 
Formerly this was considered a game for 
adults only, but now it receives its great- 
est support from the youth of the land. 
This game may be divided into three 
classes: military practice, restricted to 
arms of the “service” type and in which 
firing is done at ranges from 200 to 1,000 
yards; small-bore shooting, which is gen- 
erally limited to weapons of .22-caliber 
and to ranges not exceeding 200 yards; 
and finally what is known as “free-rifle” 











shooting, in which no restrictions are 
placed upon the rifle used except that it 
must have metallic sights and not tele- 
scopic or related aiming devices. Espe- 
cially fast actions, adjustable stocks, palm 
rests, and set trigger are among the refine- 
ments in equipment employed. 

Free-rifle shooting is conducted under 
the rules of the International Shooting 
Union, and has been the conventional 
style of rifle shooting in continental Eu- 
rope for many years. Firing is done at 
300 meters from the standing, kneeling, 
and prone positions. The 10-centimeter 
center of the bullseye is slightly less than 
4 inches in diameter, and demands the 
closest kind of holding for a good score. 
This game is comparatively new to Amer- 
ica, except that its offhand feature re- 
sembles that practiced so extensively by 
the German-American schuetzenvereins 
in this country prior to the World War. 
Incidentally, in this style of shooting 
American rifle teams have not won as con- 
sistently as they have with the military 
rifle. Frequently we have had to take sec- 
ond place to teams from Switzerland, who 
have repeatedly outshot other nations 
since the International Matches began in 
1907.. From this it may be gathered that 
the land of William Tell has become 
modernized in marksmanship; in that 
country rifle and pistol shooting is now the 
national sport. 

As a result of costly lessons in marks- 
manship learned from the Boers in the 
South African War, where the splendid 
shooting of the natives became the talk of 
the British Army, there was created in 
England a national desire to excel in riflery. 
This was crystallized by the organization 
of the Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs of 
Great Britain, and the formation of thou- 
sands of small clubs which had as their 
mission the development of rifle marks- 
manship through 
the medium of 
the small-bore or 
.22-caliber _ rifle. 
The new sport 
aroused so much 
interest and the 
spirit of competi- 
tion became so 
keen with this 
arm, which al- 
ways had been 
treated with 
scorn, that the 
British society 
challenged Aus- 
tralia and the 
United States to 
an International 
Match to be fired 
at 25 yards on in- 
door ranges. Each 
team of 50 men 


fired at home and the targets were inter- 
changed. When the smoke had cleared 
it was found that England had beaten the 
United States by 404 points, and Aus- 
tralia was third. 

This defeat, and the presentation by 
Sir Charles Dewar of a handsome trophy 
for annnual international competition with 
the small-bore rifle, really were largely re- 
sponsible for the development of marks- 
manship with the .22. This rifle was pri- 
marily a boy’s shooting iron when made 
only in the lighter single shot and repeat- 
ing models. With the development of the 
accurate .22 long-rifle cartridge, however, 
the rifle was soon designed to man-sized 
specifications, and today the highest de- 
gree of refinement in both small-bore rifles 
and ammunition is evident. 

The success of any sport depends upon 
the younger generation, for without its in- 
terest the game will eventually die. For 
this reason small-bore shooting has been 
and is now the means of creating and 
maintaining a genuine interest in the sport 
of marksmanship among the youth of the 
land. Most normal American boys like to 
shoot, and the only reason more of them 
do not shoot is that they have not the 
opportunity to practice or the means of 
following the game. The country boy be- 
gins his marksmanship when he makes his 
first catapult out of a forked stick and a 
couple of rubber bands, and many a spar- 
row has been scared from his perch by a 
well-directed pebble, even though casual- 
ties from such marksmanship may seldom 
occur. This boy’s next step will depend 
upon his environment. If he lives where 
he can readily obtain the materials, he may 
go in for archery. If the bow and arrow 
do not appeal, the chances are that the 
airgun with a plentiful supply of BB’s will 
be the ambition of his young heart, and 
his skill with this arm may soon become 
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quite commendable, considering the limi- 
tations of the little weapon. At this period 
it will indeed be strange if the hunting in- 
stinct in his blood does not cause him to 
prowl afield in search of small game. If 
he is a normal boy with some mischief in 
his makeup he will even get a “kick” out 
of watching what happens to a prowling 
tomcat when he feels the sting of a BB 
shot in his ribs. 

A boy soon reaches the age, however, 
when he realizes that he wants something 
more efficient, more accurate, and more 
suitable to his years than the catapult or 
airgun, and it is then that his love of 
marksmanship draws him to the small- 
bore rifle. If he can afford a reliable .22- 
caliber arm of reputable make, if he can 
find a safe place to use it, and if he is 
well instructed in its proper care and in 
the fundamentals of shooting, he will have 
opened to him a sport that will arouse and 
hold his interest for many years. As long 
as the blood of our pioneering ancestry 
courses in the veins of our sons, the latter 
will be interested in small arms. They 
will be fascinated by the look, the feel, and 
the mysterious appeal of polished steel 
barrels, of handsomely finished stocks, of 
smooth-working actions, and of nicely 
made sights of precision. Their blood will 
tingle in anticipation of sport to be en- 
joyed. Their ambition will be stirred at 
the possibilities of skill to be acquired, of 
competitions to be entered, and of honors 
to be won. They will get much keen pleas- 
ure from comparing the merits of different 
actions, of discussing the pros and cons of 
various cartridges, of experimenting with 
numerous sights and other accessories, and 
of developing the fine points of technique, 
to the end that no refinement of equip- 
ment or practice that will aid steady prog- 
ress will be overlooked. As they ride their 
hobby they will soon discover that, unlike 
poets, distin- 
guished marks- 
men are made 
and not born, and 
that any boy with 
average intelli- 
gence, reasonable 
perseverance, 
and normal good 
health and habits 
can become a fine 
marksman. 

A compara- 
tively small pro- 
portion of our 
American boys 
will have the op- 
portunity to use 
their rifles in 
quest of wild 
game as the op- 
portunities to 
hunt are becom- 
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ing fewer with the passing of the years. 
This is to be regretted, for hunting pos- 
sesses much that has appealed to men for 
centuries. Aside from the delightful en- 
vironment of the woods, the marshes, and 
the mountains when nature is at her best 
in colorful autumn costume, there is much 
to be gained from the study of wild life. 
There are many benefits to be obtained 
from the strenuous training and experi- 
ences one must go through in stalking cer- 
tain game, and there is no keener thrill or 
satisfaction than that of watching the ef- 
fects of a perfectly aimed and fired shot. 
The exultation that comes with the bagging 
of a fine trophy can only be appreciated by 
those who have experienced the sensation. 

The fact that hunting with the rifle is 
rapidly passing will not, however, affect 
interest in target practice, for there is 
much more about the shooting game that 
appeals and is worth while than the de- 
velopment of skill for the purpose of kill- 
ing something. The opportunities for a 
boy to indulge in small-bore marksman- 
ship are steadily increasing, and are lim- 
ited only by the expense involved in ob- 
taining a reliable rifle and sufficient am- 
munition to supply its voracious demands. 
The alluring possibilities of firearms are 
annually drawing to the sport of marks- 
manship more enthusiastic participants 
than the present range facilities will ac- 
commodate. High schools and colleges are 
installing indoor galleries in their base- 
ments, gymnasiums, and armories, and are 
encouraging the sport among their under- 
graduates. Boy Scout leaders appreciate 
the value of shooting as a pastime and a 
character builder, and include it in their 
activities. 

The Women’s Physical Education De- 
partment of the University of Washing- 
ton, in Seattle, has offered a course in rifle 
shooting to girls since 1920, and there has 
always been a waiting list to indicate its 
popularity. In the National Capital keen 
interscholastic competitions are held an- 
nually between girls’ and boys’ rifle teams 
of the several high schools of that city. 
Junior rifle matches are now a part of the 
great National Rifle and Pistol Matches 
held each year at Camp Perry, Ohio, under 
the direction of our Government, and there 
are numerous postal matches conducted 
annually by the National Rifle Association 
of America and open to teams from edu- 
cational institutions and civilian clubs. 
With all these competitions go the oppor- 
tunities to win handsome medals and rat- 
ings as Marksman, Sharpshooter, Expert 
Rifleman, or, greatest of all, Distinguished 
Marksman—the highest award given by 
our Government for excellence in marks- 
manship. 

Having reviewed this sport of shooting, 
we naturally ask ourselves what there is 
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about it that appeals to young people. The 
uninitiated are all too frequently inclined 
to belittle the pastimes of others because 
of their ignorance of the advantages and 
possibilities they possess for recreation 
and healthful exercises. Being a hero- 
worshiping nation, we are more apt to ap- 
plaud the spectacular sports and those de- 
manding of the participants the admirable 
qualities of physical strength, speed, and 
endurance than those that are especially 
character building. Shooting is both an 
art and a science and therefore demands 
careful study of the problems it presents 
if one hopes to master them. One must 
understand the principles of sight adjust- 
ment before he can hope to center his 
bullets on the target. He must know 
which way and how much to move his 
sights to correct for a crosswind, or to 
overcome the effects of bright sunlight 
from the right or left. He must know 
what effect a slight change in the eleva- 
tion of his rear sight will have on the 
bullet at a distant target. He should be 
able to judge the strength and direction 
of the wind by the “mirage,”’ or the move- 
ment of heat waves rippling along the top 
of the target. An error in estimation or 
calculation of these data may mean the 
loss of many points in a critical match, 
and it therefore behooves real marksmen 
to study thoroughly and to apply carefully 
the principles involved, and this study is 
good for the mind. 

It has often amused me to listen to the 
comments from the side lines of those 
individuals who think there is nothing re- 
markable about making a high score with 
rifle or pistol and who will not infre- 
quently make disparaging remarks when a 
fine marksman occasionally pulls a wide 
shot. On one occasion a parent was 
watching me coach his son, a university 
student, who was doing his first firing with 
the Army Springfield. The lad fired a few 
good shots, and then the heavy recoil 
caused him to flinch and he got a miss and 
a few wide 3’s—this at 200 yards, firing 
offhand. His father couldn’t bear to see 
those wild shots and interfered to the 
extent of admonishing the boy for his 
apparent carelessness. After the lad had 
fired his 10 shots I persuaded the father 
to fire a score while the son looked on. 
The first shot so startled and jarred Dad, 
because he had not held the rifle properly, 
that he lost most of his self-control, and 
the rifle muzzle from then on described 
increasingly large circles about the target 
as he strove vainly to hold it steady. He 
must have realized that I had put him in 
an embarrassing position, for he put forth 
all the concentration he possessed to make 
a creditable score, but ended up by mak- 
ing more misses than his son, and a poorer 
average, much to his disgust and the 


son’s amusement. This man’s respect for 
marksmanship was increased by that ex- 
perience. 

A football player awaiting the kickoff 
in an important game may be nervous. A 
boxer listening for the first gong of a 
critical bout may feel shaky and excited. 
The first bodily contacts that either of 
these athletes makes, however, will dissi- 
pate any nervousness they may have felt, 
and it will have little or no bad effect 
upon their success. A marksman about 
to go on the firing line in a championship 
match is subject to the same nervousness 
as the athlete, and if he does not possess 
strong self-control and the ability to 
master his weakness he will find his sights 
hard to align, his rifle muzzle unsteady, 
and his ability to squeeze the trigger very 
uncertain, with the result that he may 
get off to a poor start and end with a low 
score. There is no relief for him such as 
the athlete can expect, and either a very 
poor or a very brilliant start in a match 
may tend to unnerve him. 

There is nothing more satisfying to a 
man after a long period of apprenticeship 
than to be able to take his firing position 
with confidence, to feel the rifle come 
steadily and comfortably into place, to 
note the ease with which the sights can 
be aligned, and to realize that the instant 
the aim is exactly right the brain will give 
the decisive impulse to the trigger finger 
so that the shot is perfectly fired. This 
nicety in coordination is sufficient reward 
in itself for anyone, for it comes from per- 
severance and training, both of which are 
worthy of our greatest efforts. 

Football, baseball, track, and similar 
games are apt to appeal to participants be- 
cause of the publicity and glory they bring 
to the successful, though they may be of 
questionable lasting physical benefit after 
school or college days have passed. A 
certain school of thought in modern phys- 
ical education is today advocating that our 
youth in schools and colleges devote more 
time to the so-called minor sports, and 
learn more of those forms of recreation 
that they can pursue after they leave their 
Alma Mater and which will be of real 
benefit to them when they reach the age 
where strenuous physical activity is un- 
desirable. If this idea is sound, and it 
seems to be, then the advantages offered 
in the field of marksmanship are many. 
This sport demands for success those at- 
tributes just mentioned, and a reasonable 
observance of good habits and faithful- 
ness in training and practice. It does not 
require a highly developed set of muscles 
or great physical endurance, but does 
carry with it sufficient exercise to keep a 
participant in excellent health; and that, 
after all, is the chief mission of recreation. 
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ON THE TRAIL 


The Making of a Rifleman 


T THE tender age of 9 years I be- 
came the proud owner of a Stevens 
Favorite .22-caliber rifle, presented 

to me by my father on Christmas Day. 
Well do I remember the thrill of handling 
this little gun, and the profit and pleasure 
that I derived from the use of it. All my 
spare time spent in the woods, and tramp- 
ing over the old Green Mountains with 
my trusty .22 tucked under my arm gave 
me a pretty fair start toward the hobby 
that has come, in later years, to mean so 
much to me. 

All kinds of small game I shot with my 
.22, and I passed through the “small boy 
stage” as many a youngster does, only in 
my case I have never really outgrown it. 
After several years of this kind of shoot- 
ing, I began to wish for something a little 
more powerful and with a longer range, as 
I was old enough to look forward to the 
annual deer season with the hope that 
some day I might secure a deer. 

A rented rifle was about as unsatisfac- 
tory as anything could be, as the hunter 
had little opportunity to shoot it, and sight 
it in for Ais eyesight, and Ais particular 
way of holding. It was generally con- 
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ceded then that a .30-30 with open sights 
was about the last word in deer rifles. 
This was before the high-speed loads came 
into use. All the small country stores 
back in the hills carried ammunition for 
this caliber, which was probably one 
reason for its popularity. It is, by the 
way, a mighty good deer rifle now. 

A few years later, along came the ultra- 
high-velocity cartridges—the .22 Savage 
Hi-Power, to be followed by the 250-3,000, 
both made on the Model 1899 Savage 
lever-action. It was my good fortune to 
secure a .250-3,000 in the fall of 1915, 
and from then on my deer hunting began 
to take on a more serious aspect. This lit- 
tle 87-grain soft-point bullet, speeded-up 
to somewhere around 3,000 f.s., certainly 
did drag ’em down when it connected. 
Woodchucks hit amidships with this prop- 
osition were distributed for yards around. 
I shot a number of foxes with this rifle, 
using full-jacketed bullets so as not to tear 
the pelts. No deer that was hit ever got 
away from it. I have some very fine 
heads due to my .250 Savage. 

After a few years I began to look around 
for another gun, something that could be 


loaded with a little less wallop for use 
around settled districts, farms, etc., as 
my Savage was pretty powerful, and when 
I shot ’chucks on Sunday mornings, the 
congregation in the village was apt to get 
the benefit of the noise. The 3,000 f.s. 
velocity was far more than I needed for 
the most of my shooting. What I had in 
mind was something that had just as much 
wallop, but could be tamed to slower pro- 
portions, allowing me to get more prac- 
tice than full loads would permit. 

One day while hunting deer I met a pros- 
perous gentleman with a beautiful hand- 
made custom-built Springfield Sporter 
which immediately appealed tome. After 
the usual conversation of all hunters I in- 
quired the name of the place where the 
custom-built gun was made. Sometime 
later I received quotations from the 
makers of this fine rifle—and that’s all I 
ever did receive. 

Well, I kept thinking about that won- 
derful Springfield, and wishing that I had 
one like it, when one day I met a real old- 
time rifleman, one who was once promi- 
nent in most of the turkey shoots through- 
out New England. I had a marvelous 
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time talking to this old-timer. He knew 
all about handmade guns, reloading, and 
fancy prices, and through him and at his 
advice I joined the N. R. A., and ordered 
a Springfield Sporter. And then the fun 


began. 
ee £ Sw Oe 


THE MEETING of this old-time rifleman 
and the conversation that ensued showed 
me how little I really knew about the real 
dyed-in-the-wool art of shooting. I was 
a total stranger to reduced loads and re- 
loading; to minute-of-angle sights; to the 
telescope, and to many other things; be- 
cause as I realized then, I had never really 
gone into this game scientifically. The 
reason was that I had no one to tell me, 
or to coach me, as all the shooters of my 
acquaintance shot 20 shots per year at 10 
cents per shot, and were not financially 
situated so that they could afford much 
practice. My shooting had never satis- 
fied me—doesn’t yet, and probably never 
will for that matter—so I decided to go 
right after it in earnest, and to get enough 
practice somehow so that I would have 
more confidence in my rifle and in my 
ability to hit things. 

At the same time that I ordered the 
rifle I purchased a copy of Colonel Whe- 
len’s “American Rifle,” which is invaluable 
to the shooter who would make himself a 
better shot. I studied this book diligently, 
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so that when my rifle arrived I was 
reasonably familiar with the proper pro- 
cedure in sighting it in with the Lyman 
No. 48 micrometer sight. 

Well, one bright January morning the 
gun arrived, and after cleaning out and 
off all the gumbo placed thereon at the 
Springfield Armory, and securing some 
ammunition, I was all set for my trial 
shots. With the rifle came a target made 
at the armory; 200 meters, machine rest. 
A nice little group of 5 shots right at the 
bottom of the “T.” I had some Western 
150-grain open-point lubaloy cartridges, 
so I measured off 100 yards for a range, 
filled a cloth bag full of snow for a rest, 
got it just right, so I had a good muzzle- 
and-elbow rest, with my Lyman No. 48 
set at zero, and let ’er go! A 5-shot 
group, two inches to the right, and four 
inches low! 

I found out right then that the way 
the sight was set at the armory meant 
nothing. I know now that they don’t even 
attempt to set the sight. Well, 2 inches 
right and 4 inches low at 100 yards meant 
just raise 4 minutes elevation (4 clicks), 
and 2 minutes left windage (2 clicks) ; 
and sure enough, the next group planted 
right on top of the one made at the 
armory. That’s the advantage of the 
No. 48 sight with which all N. R. A. 
Springfield Sporters are equipped. Raise 
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IN THE HEART OF THE CHUCK COUNTRY 


this setting 3 minutes, and you're all set 
for 200 yards with this load. 

There I was! All sighted for full loads, 
deer, moose, or bear, with just 10 car- 
tridges. I did fire more, however, as there 
are lucky groups, notwithstanding. In 
sighting‘a rifle this way, it always seemed 
simpler to use the zero of the Lyman No. 
48 as the zero of the rifle for all loads, 
and have a sight reading for each load. 
Example: Set the elevation and windage 
at zero, and the number of minutes, or 
clicks, away from this zero is the setting 
for that load. My setting for Western 
150-grain open-point bullets is: Elevation 
4 clicks above zero; windage 2 clicks left 
of zero. This good to 100 yards. Ac- 
cordingly, 3 minutes more elevation with 
this velocity (2,700 f. s.) would be correct 
for 200 yards. A standard rule for this 
cannot be given in view of the difference 
in rifle barrels. Remember your rifle 
must be sighted by you for yourself, so 
as to conform to your particular eyesight, 
and your way of holding. 

This high-powered stuff was all right 
now and then (at $2.10 a box of 20), but 
I still had quite a report, and more speed 
than I usually needed—nearly that of my 
.250-3,000 Savage. My old rifleman had 
hinted at the possibilities of reduced loads 
in the .30-06, and after reading the chapter 
in Colonel Whelen’s book on reloading, I 
could see at last where I could get my ex- 
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tensive practice with a reloading outfit, a 
light charge of powder, and inexpensive 
cast bullets. With this in mind I secured 
a copy of the “Ideal Handbook,” and 
“Handloading Ammunition,” by J. R. 
Mattern. The Lyman Gun Sight Corpo- 
ration sold me a set of reloading tools for 
the .30-06, powder measure, scales, and 
all the works. Through Mr. Mattern I 
bought some primed cases; from the Di- 
rector of Civilian Marksmanship, some 
primers, and from the Lyman Company, 
some cast bullets, No. 308241, sized .311 
inch. Then with interest and determina- 
tion I started rolling my own. 


* * * * * * 


THE RELOADING GAME is a most fascinat- 
ing one. It is not, however, a game for 
the absent-minded individual who drops 
cigar ashes in the powder measure, or for 
the hurry-up fellow who sees how many 
he can load in half an hour. Take it easy, 
and enjoy it. It’s a good job for a rainy 
evening, or for a Sunday when you can’t 
get out in the woods. All you need is that 
“bible” by Mr. Mattern, and you can’t 
go wrong. The matter of re-sizing both- 
ered me some until I finally got straight- 
ened out on it. Since I got my Springfield 
and started reloading, I have found that 
I am doing as much shooting as I would 
with a .22. My re-sizing dies worked the 
case necks too much—far more than neces- 
sary. Finally I found the right combina- 
tion; and as I never saw it set down any 
place, here goes: 

With Ideal No. 10 tool: Re-size fired 
case with .307 muzzle re-sizer. Expand 
for % inch with .308 plug—this, using 
good jacketed bullets that measure around 
308.2. 

With the same tool, using cast bullets 
sized .311 and lubricated: Re-size neck of 
fired case with .309.5 muzzle re-sizer. Ex- 
pand for % inch with .311 plug. If you 
are using Modern Bond “B” tool, re-size 
neck of fired case with .330 neck die. Ex- 
pand % inch with .308 plug for jacketed 
bullets. 

For cast bullets: Re-size neck with .338 
die. Expand slightly with .311 plug. 

All these re-sizers and expanders I had 
made special by Ideal and Bond, as they 
do not regularly furnish them. They cost 
a little more, but work so nicely that thev 
are worth it. In using new cases that have 
never been fired no re-sizing or expanding 
is necessary with jacketed bullets, but for 
cast bullets I find it best to expand these 
necks twice. Once clear through with 
Ideal .309 plug, and halfway through with 
.311 plug, or clear through with Bond .309 
plug; halfway through with .311 plug. 

The de-capping operation as given in 
the instructions of both Bond and Ideal 
tong tools seemed unnecessarily cumber- 
some to me, so I happened on a little trick 
that makes it much more simple. 
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Take a hardwood block 2 inches square 
by 1 inch thick. In the center of this 
block bore a hole with a 1-inch bit 5 of 
an inch deep. Then turn the block over, 
and bore into the other side a hole about 
¥ of an inch deep, just the diameter of 
the head of the shell, so it fits easily. Right 
in the middle of this shallow hole, bore 
another with a No. 1 drill clear through 
the block (to meet the 1-inch hole on the 
under side). Set you shell upright in the 
block, take your de-capping punch, place 
it in the shell, turn it around until you 
feel the pin center in the primer pocket, 
and hit the punch a light blow with a 
wooden hammer. The primer will be 
driven out, and will fall through the hole 
in the block onto the table, and will be 
held from rolling away because it falls 
into the 1-inch cavity made by the block 
with the table as a bottom. This beats 
any way I ever heard of. 

Right about this stage in the game I 
started my “Score Book,” or “Dope 
Book,” as I call it. In this book is set 
down all the dope collected on different 
loads, sight settings for these loads, re- 
loading dope, and anything that may prove 
useful, or interesting as a reference. Mine 
is a loose-leaf book divided into chapters, 
so I can add to any chapter without tear- 
ing the book apart. You can make your 
book just as complete and extensive as 
you care to. In mine I even have maps 
of good hunting country for deer, trails 
that I have made and followed, locations 
of camps marked in case I care to stay out 
overnight, and in fact anything of interest. 
I also have pasted targets in the book. 
showing the various impacts of different 
loads at different ranges, etc. There is a 
lot of fun in getting a book of this kind 
together, besides its usefulness. It is sur- 
prising how quickly you can forget things 
that you want to remember if you don’t 
write them down somewhere. Your “Dope 
Book” is the place for them. 

* * * * * ok 


IT HAS BEEN SAID of the .30-06 that it 
has unlimited possibilities for reloading. 
This certainly is a fact. You can experi- 
ment to your heart’s content, and after 
you have tried almost every combination 
you will probably settle down and stand- 
ardize on a few good old reliables. It 
surely is an all-’round rifle! You can start 
into the woods for a week’s trip, and be 
prepared for everything from a bear or 
a moose, to a squirrel, and be sure of get- 
ting either or both, so far as your load 
is concerned. In determining what loads 
to use in your Springfield, load up 10 of 
each kind in which you are interested, and 
fire each 10 at a good-sized target with the 
same sight setting, for group only. The 
smallest group is the load you want, using 
that bullet. All my practice is done with 
11% grains of No. 80, using either Ideal 


bullet No. 308241, or Belding & Mull No. 
311150. The latter cost only 1 cent each, 
and are very accurate. I see no object 
in casting bullets at home when such fine 
ones as these two are available so cheaply. 

Frankly, cast bullets appeal to me far 
more than jacketed bullets for all except 
powerful loads. The only way to know 
which loads suit your particular barrel is 
to try them out; no one can tell you. One 
summer I shot over 60 woodchucks with 
Ideal bullet No. 311413, gas-check. I 
filed the point on these bullets just enough 
to be able to drill a hole with a No. 57 
drill. With 17 grains of No. 80 this com- 
bination is hard to beat. Without the hole 
the bullet passed right on through, and 
showed a small hole where it came out; 
but with the hollow-point, kills were al- 
most certain, if hit plumb center, or in the 
head. You can never be certain of clean 
kills on anything, so really no load or 
bullet is infallible. I have cut ‘chucks 
nearly in two with 47 grains of No. 17% 
and Western hollow-point bullets, and had 
them go several yards and get into their 
holes, from which my dog would dig them 
out, dead. Some of them seem to have 
tremendous vitality. Don’t get the idea 
that the fastest load is always the most 
accurate. After you have had an old case 
let go you won’t be so keen for such a 
wallop. Plenty of practice with cheap 
cast bullets and a light load of powder is 
the berries; then if you want to roll to- 
gether some real peppy ones once in a 
while for special purposes, you can put 
‘em where they ought to go. 


* * * * * * 


THANKS TO THE N. R. A., the Lyman 
Company, Belding & Mull, the Winchester 
people, and the folks who supplied the 
powder, by this time I was getting pretty 
good with iron sights. I don’t mean that 
I could be considered much of a shot 
among good shots; but anyway, I felt a 
whole lot better about my ability as a 
shooter. The principal game around here 
(woodchucks) was getting pretty wild. I 
could see ‘em great through my binoculars. 
but when I tried to hold on ’em they 
weren't there. Well, that’s how I got the 
idea that a telescope was what I needed, 
so I started posting myself on this addi- 
tion to my Springfield Sporter. 

Now, just one of the many advantages 
of belonging to the N. R. A. is the privi- 
lege you have of getting in touch with men 
who have forgotten more about this shoot- 
ing game than the average shooter will 
ever know! So when I thought of a tele- 
scope sight, I of course thought of Colonel 
Whelen, and as usual he was very kind 
in assisting me. My final choice was a 
Belding & Mull 3X Marksman ’scope with 
standard “A” screws, and special “DC” 
screws adjusting to minute of angle 
clicks. This ’scope is equipped with flat- 
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top post reticule (medium). My rifle was 
sent to Philipsburg, and the Belding & 
Mull people did a beautiful job of mount- 
ing for me. 

The scope is mounted so that the Ly- 
man No. 48 elevation slide can remain in 
place at zero when the scope is on the 
rifle. The field of view and brilliancy are 
splendid, especially in the late afternoon 
in the shadow of a mountain, or where- 
ever the light is poor. By having the stand- 
ard “A” screws in addition to the “DC” 
screws I am able to set my ‘scope to read 
the same as my No. 48 sight, which avoids 
having to remember two different sight 
settings. 

In setting the ’scope sight I put the 
“DC” screws at the same setting as the 
Lyman No. 48 sight, then move the stand- 
ard “A” screws with the little wrench that 
comes with the ’scope, so that I was dead 
on where I held. It took only a few min- 
utes to sight the ‘scope, and not many 
shots were needed before they were cut- 
ting the line. 

The lowest line on the scope spindle 
was impossible to reach, as the Lyman 
No. 48 elevation slide would not allow 
the ‘scope to be screwed down far enough 
to reach that line, so I used the third line 
on the spindle as my zero, and all settings 
were computed from this line. The ad- 
vantage of the standard “A” screws in ad- 
dition to the special ‘‘DC” screws is ap- 
parent here. 

This ’scope satisfies me absolutely, and 
I can see no way in which it could be im- 
proved. It is the only hunting ’scope that 
adjusts to minutes of angle, and for the 
shooter who reloads and uses so many dif- 
ferent combinations, this is the scope to 
have. I had a leather case made for it, 
with shoulder strap, so it carries easily in 
the car, or on my shoulder. It’s great for 
all kinds of shooting, and affords an end- 
less amount of pleasure. 

I never shot on any regular rifle range. 
All my range shooting has been done on 
home-made ranges at so many paces rather 
than yards, except when sighting in my 
different loads, at which time accurate dis- 
tances were measured. It’s a great temp- 
tation to hunt up some means of resting 
the rifle for long shots, and it took a long 
time before I began to over this tend- 
ency. One thing that helped me a lot 
was that little pamphlet entitled ‘“Marks- 
manship, Rifle, Individual,” also known 
as T. R. 150-5. I almost wore out these 
pages in studying them. Flinching was al- 
ways my trouble, along with overanxious- 
ness, and I found an endless amount of 
advice on all kinds of shooting in this little 
book. 

In this locality real shooting interest 
died out before my time, so there was no 
one to act as coach for me; therefore, my 
training was a one-man _ proposition 
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throughout. What experience I have had 
has all been in shooting in the woods, or 
on the meadows. In the woods, quick 
shots offhand, always. On the meadows, 
long shots mostly, prone or sitting, with 
or without the ’scope. I have, however, 
gradually trained myself in the offhand 
position for long shots, but not with the 
’scope as yet. Every book available on 
shooting and hunting, etc., I have care- 
fully read and studied, and I have often 
thought how fortunate the shooters are 
to have for their advisors such men as 
Colonel Whelen, J. R. Mattern, and many 
others. It is impossible to estimate what 
a help their books have been to me, situ- 
ated here in a locality where extensive 
shooting is a thing of the past, and the 
reloading of ammunition almost a lost or 
forgotten art. 


* * * * * * 


AFTER you’vE got your rifle sighted 
(both ’scope and iron sights), your loads 
standardized, and had practice enough to 
feel fairly confident, what a joy a whole 
day in the woods can be to you! The art 
of going light but right is mighty im- 
portant if you've got lots of traveling on 
foot to do. I never come home from a 
trip in the woods without having done 
some shooting, unless I’m after deer, or in 
a locality where a bear might be spotted. 
For this reason I like to carry quite a few 
cartridges. For this purpose the Mills 
cartridge belt suits me fine. The 8 small 
pockets hold a clip of 5 each, or you can 
drop the cartridges in the pockets without 
the clips. This belt gives you room for 
several different loads of varying power, 
so you are all set for anything you might 
care to shoot. In this connection you can 
work up a light load that takes the same 
sight adjustment as a powerful load, so 
all you need to do is change cartridges, 
and leave your sight alone. 

A light pack sack is also part of my 
equipment. In it I carry my lunch, and 
a light mackinaw shirt to wear when I 
stop for lunch, or to sit down for any 
length of time. In one pocket of this 
pack is a waterproof matchbox, a supply 
of strong window sash cord, a leather 
strap, and a roll of rawhide lacing. In the 
other pocket is a Belding & Mull clean- 
ing outfit in a leather case, with patches, 
oil, etc.. and a supply of ammonia solution 
for jacketed bullets, and soda water for 
cast bullets. This is a matter of personal 
preference, but I like to clean my rifle this 
way with these two cleaning solutions, so 
I carry both. 

In my hunting shirt I carry another 
waterproof matchbox, a compass, and a 
drinking cup, and in the left-hand pocket 
of the shirt, my little Mirakel binoculars 
right where I can grab them when they 
are needed. My pipe, tobacco, and clasp 
knife, containing awl, screwdriver, can 


opener, and two blades, are tucked in the 
other pockets; also a copy of U. S. Govern- 
ment topographical map; the quadrangle 
pertaining to the country in which I am 
traveling. This may not sound like going 
light, but really it isn’t heavy, and I al- 
ways like to carry enough so if Iam caught 
out overnight in the woods I can clean my 
rifle, make a fire, and be fairly comfort- 
able. 

Eight-inch moccasins with soles just 
heavy enough to take light hobnails con- 
stitute my footgear for summer and fall. 
I have worn these all my life in the woods, 
and my feet are used to them. In winter 
I wear the lumberman’s rubber shoe, all 
rubber, not leather tops. 

I always keep my hunting shirt stocked 
with bare necessities, and never remove 
anything from the pockets, unless it is 
needed in the woods. The regular Army 
laced wool breeches I use for fall and 
winter, and in very cold weather, two sets 
of underwear with the same wool breeches. 
In summer, light khaki breeches of the 
same cut, and always a flannel shirt for 
all seasons. 

You go into the woods for the pleasure 
you get out of it; for the peace and quiet 
and contentment that you find there. The 
Indians loved the woods, and respected 
the rights of the animals whose homes 
were there. They never shot game unless 
they had some use for it. They never 
sacrificed their food supply to satisfy their 
aim as marksmen. That’s a thought for 
the shooters and hunters of today. Don’t 
shoot anything unless you really want it 
after it’s dead. This doesn’t apply to 
crows, woodchucks, porcupines, or hen- 
hawks, but it does apply to almost every- 
thing else in the woods. 

A red squirrel high on a tree limb eating 
a nut may be an awful temptation, but 
what’s the use? You'll simply leave him 
dead at the foot of his tree, and then 
perhaps you'll look and see where he has 
stored his winter’s supply of nuts and 
apples, now no longer needed when the 
hard winter’s crust covers the ground. Kill 
the gray squirrels when the law allows, 
but not then unless you want their pelts, 
or like to eat them. 

In these days when everything is geared 
pretty high, and moving pretty fast, we’re 
all apt to hurry most of the time; but not 
so in the woods. Take it easy! Just poke 
along, go as quietly as you can, and keep 
your eyes open. Don’t try to get to a 
certain place at any time. Hunt the coun- 
try where you are, on your way to that 
certain place, and if you don’t arrive, you 
may some other day. Try to respect the 
farmer’s rights. Don’t roll the stones from 
his walls, or leave his barways open. Nine 
chances out of ten you’re hunting on his 
land, and really trespassing at that. If 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Mounting Front Sight Bands 


N REMODELING the Krag rifle into 
I a sporter, one of the problems met 

with is to provide a new front sight, 
to place that sight correctly on the barrel 
after the barrel has been cut off to the de- 
sired length. A band sight stud is usually 
the type used, and it is by far the best for 
this purpose. 

A sight of this type can be lined up by 
eye, but most of us feel a little more sure 
of its being in the right place if it is lo- 
cated by measurements or some other 
mechanical means. The writer has used 
the method about to be described on many 
Krags, and it has proven entirely satis- 
factory. It has been used only on Krags, 
but no doubt it would work just as well in 
mounting sights on other rifles. Briefly, 
the method makes use of the original 
sights to line up the new band; and as 
the front sight on the Krag as issued is a 
part of the barrel, it is necessary to cut 
off the end of the barrel carrying this 
sight so that the band can be slipped into 
place; and then the old sight must be re- 
placed so that it can be used in the lin- 
ing-up process. 

By means of a scriber and straightedge, 
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scratch a fine line on the barrel, parallel 
to the bore and just in back of the front 
sight lug, as shown in Figure 1. Saw off 
the barrel on the line A = B, or there- 
abouts, so that part of the scribed line 
will be on the part sawed off, and part 
will remain on the barrel. The new band 
is then pushed on the barrel to the proper 
place, with the bead approximately verti- 
cal, and the sawed-off portion of the bar- 
rel, carrying the front sight lug, replaced 
to its original position by means of a 
dowel put into the bore through the two 
portions, lining them up by means of the 
scribed line. (See Figure 2.) A pencil is 
just the proper size for a dowel, and one 
can usually be found anywhere. 

Set your rear sight to lateral zero; or 
if your sights are off, set it so that the 
rifle will shoot to zero, and look again to 
see that the cut-off portion of the barrel 
is lined up. Then tie a thread to the re- 
ceiver, bring the free end through the 
rear-sight aperture or notch, and fasten 
it to the center of the top of the original 
front sight blade by means of a little 
sealing wax. (See Figure 3.) The new 
band is then turned until the center of the 
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bead or blade is directly under the thread. 

The groove for the sight pin is then cut 
by means of a rat-tail needle file, and the 
pin fitted. These files can be obtained 
from H. Channon Company, Chicago, for 
about 20c. Mark the barrel in front of the 
band where you wish it cut off for its 
final length. The original sight and dowel 
and the new band sight are then removed, 
and the barrel cut off and crowned. The 
band is then easily replaced, because you 
must get it right in order to replace the 
pin; and one can also see the groove 
through the holes in the band, and line it 
up that way. 

Before doing any cutting on the barrel, 
insert a cork in the muzzle just below 
where the new band sight will come, and 
wrap a cloth around the receiver to pre- 
vent filings from getting into it. (See Fig- 
ure 3.) When the job is done, remove the 
cloth and push the cork out, using a clean- 
ing rod from the breech, and any filings 
that did get into the bore will be pushed 
out ahead of the cork. It is surprising 
how hard it is to get filings out of an 
action or receiver, and a little precaution 
will save a lot of work later. 
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A TYPICAL GROUP OF PENNSYLVANIA GANG HUNTERS 


Pennsylvania Deer Hunting 


To the uninformed it would appear that 
such a large body of hunters as the 580,937 
who entered Pennsylvania’s woods during 
the 1931 hunting season must constitute a 
serious menace to life. Carefully compiled 
statistics, however, indicate that these 
same hunters were safer in the Pennsyl- 
vania woods than in their own homes or at 
their regular occupations. Considering the 
great number of hunters involved, the per- 
centage of gun accidents was very low. 
There were 71 fatal gun accidents in Penn- 
sylvania during the 1931 hunting season, 
but had there been eight times that many, 
the number would still be less than one- 
tenth of one per cent of the total number 
of licensed hunters. Trained riflemen, be 
it noted, were responsible for exactly none 
of these accidents. Most of the accidents 
reported were shotgun accidents which oc- 
curred during the small-game season, and 
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which were self-inflicted. Only education 
and training can prevent this sort of acci- 
dent. 

However, it is to be expected that the 
anti-gun element will capitalize all acci- 
dents that did occur, in an effort to outlaw 
high-power rifles. They will play up the 
term “high-power,” and give to it a sinister 
significance in the eyes of those who have 
no practical knowledge of firearms. As a 
matter of actual fact, however, high-veloc- 
ity rifles are no more dangerous in the 
woods than any other rifles, because the 
faster the bullet the more readily it is 
expanded, disintegrated, and stopped by 
intervening brush and trees. Because, in 
its higher efficiency, the modern high- 
velocity rifle kills game more humanely 
and is safer to fellow hunters in the woods, 
this rifle is the universal choice of trained, 
intelligent riflemen. 


The skilled marksman gets his greatest 
thrill from a clean kill, and he exercises 
the most painstaking care in the woods. 
His deliberate methods are diametrically 
opposite to those of the gunner who uses 
buckshot and impulsively fires at anything 
that moves in the brush. The use of buck- 
shot in deer hunting is unsportsmanlike 
and should be condemned. It results in 
the wounding of several animals to each 
one that is brought to bag. Furthermore, 
the use of buckshot in the woods really is 
dangerous: A number of slugs are thrown 
at each shot, and these spread out over a 
considerable space. 

No; the only effective check to shooting 
accident is gun training, obtained through 
active membership in clubs devoted to rifle 
shooting as an organized sport. Fully 90 
per cent of Pennsylvania’s hunters need 
such training. 
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T MAY be difficult for persons in other 
parts of the country to believe that in 
the populous East 96,669 deer may be 

slain in one state, yet more than that num- 
ber were killed in Pennsylvania during the 
first half of December, 1931. That means 
roughly one deer for each six licenses is- 
sued. Of those bagged, more than 70,000 
were does and hornless bucks, 24,624 were 
antlered bucks, the remainder being illegal 
deer reported, and untagged deer killed 
for meat or left in the woods. Nearly one- 
half of this estimated 
total were killed in the 
six leading counties of 
the state; namely, Clear- 
field, Centre, Clinton, 
Elk, Pike, and Lycoming. 
During the 1927 season 
nearly 7,000 bucks were 
bagged in these six coun- 
ties, and in the three 
‘years immediately pre- 
ceding 1931 nearly 30,000 
deer of both sexes were 
slain in the same area, 
with Centre County lead- 
ing, and leading by more 
than 100 per cent, except 
in the case of Clearfield 
County. 

Under the conservation 
program and the refuge 
system employed, the 
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TYPICAL PENNSYLVANIA DEER COUNTRY 


Pennsylvania deer herd has grown to pro- 
portions which defy extermination. In the 
event of extermination on public shooting 
grounds there would be enough game left 
for restocking purposes in the 35 regular 
and 75 auxiliary game refuges which em- 
brace choice areas within the territory 
used by the bulk of the herd. However, 
it is unlikely that the herd was even seri- 
ously reduced by the 1931 kill. In fact, 
the Board of Game Commissioners let 
down the bars this year, and made all deer, 
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ONE TYPE OF HUNTING CAMP IN PENNSYLVANIA 


excepting “spikes” or prongless bucks and 
fawns dressing lighter than 40 pounds, 
legal game, with the deliberate intention 
of diminishing the rapidly multiplying 
numbers of the herd, hoping thus to bal- 
ance the sexes by killing off up to 50,000 
of the excessive number of does, many of 
which were going barren. 

The accessibility of this permanent 
deer herd, estimated by some as represent- 
ing nearly 1,000,000 head, is of tremendous 
importance to the riflemen of Pennsylvania 
and adjacent states, in- 
cluding densely populated 
New England. It opens 
a way for those whose 
time or cash is limited to 
enjoy real hunting. Like 
the mud hen for the 
marsh hunter and the 
rabbit for the upland 
gunner, the whitetails of 
Pennsylvania have be- 
come the piéce de résist- 
ance of the Eastern rifle- 
man. In my own case, for 
example, Centre County, 
in central Pennsylvania, 
can be reached from 
Washington, D. C., by 
rail or car, in six hours. 
The railroad fare is less 
than $10, and the bus 
fare about $8. Hotel rates 
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may be obtained as low as $1.50 per day 
with bath, and meals as low as 35 cents. 
A nonresident license costs $15. In 1931 
over 7,000 hunting licenses were sold in 
Centre County alone, while more than 
12,000 were issued in the adjoining county 
of Clearfield. On opening day, December, 
Ist, a veritable army of hunters invaded 
the brush, and the hills and hollows of 
the Allegheny Mountains echoed with the 
incessant reports of half a million guns. 
Hunting country may be reached within 
5 miles of any of the small mining towns 
of the region. Old logging roads, solid 
but extremely rough, lead off the paved 
highways into deer cover, and small cars 
may be driven for miles into the brush 
until fire lines and the forbidden State 
Forest roads are reached. The average ele- 
vation is slightly over 1,000 feet, but I 
have been in several places which were 
more than 2,000 feet above sea level. The 
cover consists of black alder and laurel 
thickets in the swamps and scrub oak on 
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RIGHT: WATCHER IN A 
“PAW-PAW” TREE. 
LOWER: H. S. HARPER, 
OF BELDING & MULL, 
IN A POSE FREQUENTLY 
SEEN IN THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA WOODS 






























the high flats. Jack pines dot the under- 
brush of the slopes of cut-over land, while 
sparse oak and pine timber clumps orna- 
ment the tops of the ridges. Underfoot 
everywhere, except on. outcroppings of 
loose rock, are ferns and bracken, elkhorn 
moss and fragrant, edible teaberry, which 
are replaced by native grasses in the open 
hollows. Bogs are found on the very 
highest flats. Runs and spring-fed trout 
streams thread the courses of numerous 
ravines and valleys. The state is so well 
drained that it is practically devoid of 
lakes. Hunters who come early may shoot 
cottontails and ruffed grouse in the same 
cover on the same license during the last 
week of November. Both these species 
were very plentiful in 1931. 

There are two general methods of deer 
hunting employed in Pennsylvania. One, 
two, or three riflemen may choose still 
hunting, but far more popular is the gang 
method employing a line of drivers and a 
line of watchers. Each camp, boarding 
house, or gang of hunters must choose a 
captain or leader and keep a roster or 
record of its members. Regardless of its 
size in numbers each organized party is 
allowed but six deer per season, and un- 
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successful members may not later hunt as 
individuals during the same season. 
Because I like to roam at will with rifle, 
monoetilar and camera, I prefer hunting 
alone or with not more than two com- 
panions. owever, the gang method has 
much to recommend it. It assures contin- 
uous action, as you “drive” and “watch” 
alternately through the day. In addition it 
affords society and pleasure when the gang 
meets at the campfire for coffee, sand- 
wiches and smoke talks at noon and in the 
evening. Because the organized shooting 
is largely directed from lookout points up 
in trees, and also because all members are 
under control, the gang method of hunting 
is the safest, for inexperienced hunters 
especially. It is the mest productive 
of results of all methods, except where 
the still hunter secretes himself so as to 
benefit by some drive in the vicin- 
ity, in which case he becomes 
branded a “pot hunter.” When the 
occasional pine stub or oak tree. 
which relieves the monotony of a 
solid brush landscape, affords an 
elevated lookout for a watcher, it 
immediately becomes a “paw-paw”’ 
tree. 
When hard pressed, old bucks 
and wise does will sneak around 
the line of drivers, and the vast 
stretches of dense cover afford 
ample room for their maneuvers. 
Deer that are aroused from their 
beds during the morning will zig- 
zag and mill about until dark, fre- 
quently crossing the hunter’s path 
a few minutes later, or his tracks 
behind, especially when there are 
many hunters afield. In such places 
they seldom leave the ridges but 
can be driven toward the points 
to afford the watchers a shot. Except for 
the difficulty of accurately shooting a high- 
power rifle from a swaying limb, the “paw- 
paw” watchers usually get fairly easy shots, 
as well as repeated opportunities, for deer 
seem unable to determine the direction 
from which the sound of a shot comes. In- 
experienced does and hornless male fawns 
referred to, respectively, as “meat moo- 
leys” and “button mooleys,” always take 
foolish chances, and like the young of any 
species, are relatively easy to slaughter. 
The shooting range is essentially short 
under the existing conditions, and medium- 
power rifles of the .30-30 class are very 
popular. Autoloading arms and buckshot 
are barred by the game laws of the State. 
To the credit of Pennsylvania only solid 
lead or expanding-type bullets are allowed 
for use on her larger game animals. 
Double-barrel 12-gauge shotguns loaded 
with “punkins” are not uncommon. These 
solid lead balls have the virtue of plowing 
through the intervening brush and tear- 
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ing an inch tunnel through both shoulders 
of a deer, even at 100 yards. The stopping 
effect is positive but the accuracy is not to 
be depended upon beyond 60 yards. 
Such light, handy rifles as the .38-40, 
.44-40, and .25-25 Winchester are effective 
up to 100 yards, but often too many shots 
are required before an animal is finally 
stopped. The .25 Remington and .25-35 
are effective up to 150 yards when pot 
shooting meat, but too many driven deer 
escape after being fairly hit. The lever- 
action and slide-action rifles in the .30-30 
class are also limited to 150 yards in ef- 
fectiveness because of the difficulty of 
properly placing the shots at greater dis- 
tances with these rifles, even when they are 
equipped with peep sights. A peep-sighted 
solid-frame rifle of .250-3,000 caliber is 
effective up to 175 yards, as are the .45-70 





THE TWO EXTREMES IN DEER CAR- 
TRIDGES: THE  .30-06 AT 3,000 F. S. 
(LEFT) REPRESENTS THE MAXIMUM 
STOPPING POWER IN THE LIST OF 
AMERICAN DEER CARTRIDGES, WHILE 
THE .25 REMINGTON AT 2,350 F. S. 
(RIGHT) IS THE LIGHTEST CARTRIDGE 
ON THE LIST. IT IS APT TO BE FOUND 
TOO LIGHT EXCEPT IN THE HANDS OF 
A SKILLED HUNTER-RIFLEMAN. TO 
THE RIGHT OF EACH CARTRIDGE IS 
SHOWN A CORRESPONDING BULLET 
THAT WAS REMOVED FROM THE CAR- 
CASS OF A DEER. THE 145-GRAIN H. C. 
T. .30-06 BULLET KILLED ITS DEER AT 
OVER 300 YARDS, WHILE THE 117-GRAIN 
S. P. .248 REMINGTON BULLET KILLED 
ITS DEER AT LESS THAN 150 YARDS. 
NOT ONLY IS THE .30-06 BULLET BY 
FAR THE BETTER GAME KILLER OF 
THE TWO, BUT IT IS ALSO THE SAFER. 
THIS FAST BULLET STOPS ON IMPACT, 
WHILE THE SLOWER BULLET IS APT 
TO GLANCE FROM ANY OBJECT TOO 
HARD TO PENETRATE 


and .33 Winchester, and the .35 Reming- 
ton. Properly remodeled Krag, Russian, 
and .303 British sporters are effective up 
to 200 yards. None of the above rifles 


stops running deer as surely or as quickly 
as a properly loaded 7-mm. .30-’06 or 
.270 Winchester. 

There are places where open hollows, 
wide meadows, and opposing slopes offer 
opportunities for long-range shots which 
call for the full ability of such modern 
sporting rifles as the Springfield, the N. R. 
A. Type Model 54 Winchester, and the 
Model 30-S Remington. A_ properly 
stocked and equipped rifle, as well as a 
fast and accurate load, is required to in- 
sure hits beyond 200 yards; and a prop- 
erly designed bullet as well as plenty of 
remaining energy is needed for satisfac- 
tory killing performance at long range. 
When equipped with hunting ’scope sights, 
these rifles in either .270 Winchester or 
.30-’06 caliber are effective up to 500 yards 
in the hands of a trained rifleman. The 

very qualities which give ample 
killing power at long range, and a 
flattened trajectory, add effective- 
ness at short range. The arms 
themselves can be held, aimed and 
fired with greater precision, and 
the excess power makes hurried, 
poorly placed shots more effective. 
Beyond 150 yards a deer running 
broadside requires an astonishing 
amount of lead, which is cut down 
decidedly when these fast loads are 
used. 
While admitting the effective- 
ness of the .270 Winchester, I 
favor above all one certain com- 
bination in .30-’06 caliber for all- 
around effectiveness in Pennsyl- 
vania. This is an accurate, prop- 
erly stocked bolt-action rifle, 
without any sights other than a 
low-placed wide-field hunting scope 
zeroed at 200 yards and locked. 
The cartridge consists of the 145-grain 
hollow copper tube bullet loaded to give 
between 2,900 and 3,000 f. s. velocity at 
the muzzle. This U. S. bullet is accurate 
and reliable, and seems to behave with 
great uniformity in Eastern whitetail deer. 
It works well on any part of the body and 
from any angle because it penetrates about 
6 inches before blowing up, apparently. 
Then it does not completely disintegrate, 
but the base and flattened lead core and 
jagged remnants of the copper jacket re- 
main intact in a unit to cut a frightful path 
through the interior of the deer, paralyz- 
ing its powers of locomotion. The bullet 
will go to pieces on short-range paunch 
shot, but the effect is the same. Up to 
250 yards any deer hit at all fairly will 
be stopped within a distance of 50 yards. 
At least the bullet has proven that reliable 
in every one of a score of deer on which 
it was tried at various ranges beyond 125 
yards. 

This is not intended to belittle other 

effective deer loads, for I lived for five 
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years right in the “field of operations” 
in Centre County, and know of several 
clean kills at long range made with such 
loads as the 150-grain 3,000 f. s. and the 
180-grain 2,700 f. s.5 My Krag and .25 
Remington both have killed deer, as have 
some of my other rifles. But I cannot at 
this writing name another load to equal in 
uniform effectiveness the one first men- 
tioned. On my recent trip my companion 
shot a large doe with this load at well 
beyond 350 yards. She was running and 
did not stop until she found cover, about 
100 yards away; but my friend walked up 
and dispatched her with a second bullet 
without trouble. Over ordinary civilian 
club target ranges this load shoots to prac- 
tically the same zero as the old and new 
service ammunition, and as the various 
sporting cartridges in the .30-’06 caliber 
loaded to 2,700 or 3,000 f. s. muzzle ve- 
locity. 

For its own exclusive use, and without 
giving any consideration to iron sights, the 
‘scope sight must be mounted rigidly, in 
a low position on the receiver, and should 
give a field of view of about 40 feet at 100 
yards. These factors give strength and 
the ability to sight quickly. In my opin- 
ion a good ’scope so mounted.is no more 
vulnerable than other kinds of sights. I 
have dropped ’scope-sighted rifles on stone, 
and have fallen with them on rocks and 
icy slopes, but have never had as much 
as the ’scope adjustment altered, although 
the metallic front sight was smashed in 
one instance and the gun stock broken 
in another. There are times when such 
equipment will be put out of action by the 
weather, but these are rare. Fog is im- 
penetrable with any sight, and sleet will 
clog a peep aperture as well as a ’scope 
lens. Both can be cleared in a few mo- 
ments. However, water will obscure lenses 
more quickly and more effectively than 
it will interfere with the use of metallic 
sights. 

In wet weather it is necessary to em- 
ploy lens caps on the ’scope when on a 
deer drive or when the rifle is carried by 
its sling. While still hunting the more ex- 
posed ocular lens may be readily protected 
from rain by being carried under the arm- 
pit. In hail, sleet, snow, and rain I had 
never, during five years of hunting in 
Pennsylvania, lost a shot with my ’scope 
sights. However, such a situation arose 
on my recent trip because I had failed to 
use lens caps while driving in the rain 
and mist. A fair-sized buck and two 
smaller deer crashed through the brush 
on the opposite hillside, but because the 
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my rifle only from curiosity, and found 
my ocular lens wet. Had I wanted to, I 
could not have aimed. 

The first week of the 1931 deer season 
was cool, dry and clear, and sneakers, 
stout basket-ball shoes, or soled moccasins 
would have been ideal footwear. The 
second week was a wet one and my feet 
became soaked, even in greased cowhide, 
causing me to change to soft moccasins 
and overshoes. Gums are very popular 
in this deer country, and a 12-inch pair 
would have been ideal for the moist second 
week. Both waterproof leather and gums 
are uncomfortable in zero weather, but 
they are fine in snow when it is not too 
cold. I have hunted deer insubzero weather 
in the Alleghenies when sheepskin pacs 
and overshoes were much appreciated. 
The best all-around footgear is perhaps 
high-top talon-fastened overshoes worn 
over a well-broken pair of light-weight, 
roomy street shoes. Of course two pairs 
of heavy woolen socks should be worn 
with any of the above. 

My ideal in outer garments for Penn- 
sylvania hunting is heavy, closely-woven 
mackinaw, for both breeches as well as 
the roomy jacket or hunting coat, the lat- 
ter to be of a red hue. This material is 
warm, windproof, and practically water- 
proof. Being noiseless, it is adapted for 
still hunting. The mackinaw outer gar- 
ments are warm at all times. With light 
underwear and cotton shirt beneath, they 
are comfortable during the warmth of the 
small-game season, while in colder weather 
the undergarments may be increased up to 
heavy woolen underwear and woolen shirt 
and sweater. In this way the mackinaw 
is worn always, regardless of weather con- 
ditions; and the large metal license plate 
issued to hunters in Pennsylvania—re- 
quired to be worn by them in the middle 
of the back, and visible at all times—can 
be fastened once to the mackinaw coat 
and then forgotten. I habitually carry a 
prism monocular slung from my neck or 
in my coat pocket, and find it a mighty 
useful companion. Certain secrets of the 
opposite hillside are disclosed through its 
aid, and with its assistance I can better 
penetrate even close-range brush. On clear 
days this glass finds horns at surprising 
distances. The little 7-X Mirakel with 
18-mm. objective was also a constant com- 
panion, reposing in the pocket of my shirt 
even when I carried a larger instrument. 
On clear days I carried the Bausch & 
Lomb 8-X by 25-mm. glass, while on 
damp days, when the light was very poor, 
I preferred the B. & L. 6-X 30, and found 
it appreciably more effective under these 
conditions than either of the others. I 





have also been trying out an imported 
glass with superior optical qualities, which, 
however, was left at home because of its 
greater weight and bulk. This is a 6-X 36 
Mirakel prism monocular. The miniature 
glass has the advantage of being so con- 
venient to carry that it is always on hand. 

I have yet to see a deer stuck with a 
sheath knife in the Pennsylvania woods, 
although I have seen plenty of animals 
gutted with pocket knives. Many hunters, 
camps and suspended carcasses are en- 
countered each day in the woods. Bears 
are seen occasionally, and bull elk still 
more seldom, although the state boasts a 
fair herd of the latter. Bears seem to 
prefer the laurel swamps, and use the less 
accessible ridges when on foray. I have 
tracked three different bears on a single 
afternoon, but bagging one is a matter of 
luck. One deer camp which has hunted 
very successfully for over 25 years has 
never started a bear, while other camps 
in the vicinity have bagged bears annually. 

I hunted three days, both with and 
without a gang, and was in on killings in 
both instances. Because I did not find the 
rack of antlers I wanted I did not fire a 
shot. The state demands at least two 
points ona horn. I had set my own mini- 
mum at eight. In 1929 my full-length 
Krag killed a 6-point buck, and I wanted 
something better. I could have slaugh- 
tered a large doe at not over 50 yards on 
an old logging road when her curiosity 
overcame her caution, but our gang had 
already obtained meat that day. Even 
without shooting, however, there were 
numerous little incidents which flavored 
each day afield. A deeply cut deer trail 
here, an unusually large spoor there; a 
deer lick around a salted stump, a rubbed 
tree or a bit of deer hair in the trail, or a 
fresh bed. Ruffed grouse were flushed each 
day, and trout were seen each time one 
of the clear streams was crossed. Some- 
times a beaver dam with recently peeled 
sticks, or a freshly cut aspen, and even that 
rarity for these parts, a squirrel, was seen 
at the edge of the game refuge. One 
might pause to examine a peculiar wind- 
fall, a ransacked bee-tree, or a deer cross- 
ing, to quench thirst at a spring or seek 
refreshment from the wintergreen-fla- 
vored bright-hued teaberries. The thought 
of a possible shot at a desirable buck 
merely obscures one’s real objective, which 
is to emulate Daniel Boone by getting out 
into the open with a trusty rifle. 

Note: For the benefit of amateur pho- 
tographers it might be mentioned that the 
pictures illustrating this article were taken 
with a 234” x 314” folding camera, using 
roll film. 
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“Little Orphan Annie” 


F THERE is anyone on the face of this 
globe who gets an opportunity to size 
up the relative merits as to actual kill- 

ing power of the various types of rifles 
used in the hunting field, it is the regis- 
tered guide. In the course of an average 
hunting season he will perhaps take out a 
dozen different hunters, each armed with 
a different weapon; and if all goes well 
the guide will see each of these weapons 
tried out on game, which, after all, is the 
deciding test for all hunting arms and 
ammunition. 

In almost twenty years of guiding, the 
writer has seen a lot of shooting, with a 
great many types of rifles, ranging from 
the old-style .44-40 and .38-40 up to and 
including the latest and most modern 
equipment. 

A few years ago Winchester brought 
out an ultra-high-speed cartridge, and 
adapted it to their latest hunting arm, the 
Model 54 rifle. This was the .270 Win- 
chester, and while everyone who knew 
anything at all concerning ballistics ad- 
mitted right off the bat that here was a fine 
hunting cartridge, for some reason it never 
proved popular. This may have been due 
to the fact that in unsettled regions it was 
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difficult to procure this new fodder. Per- 
haps it was due in part to the fact that 
woodsmen and guides generally have been 
slow to adopt amy bolt-action arm, prefer- 
ring to stick to the more familiar lever- 
actions and automatics. 

And so “Little Orphan Annie,” as I have 
christened the .270, seemed destined to 
lead a somewhat lonely existence. The 
writer has no way of knowing what the 
sales on this gun figured up to, but he 
does know that very few rifles of this 
caliber ever came into his neck of the 
big timber. 

Last fall, however, two young men from 
Brooklyn arrived late in the hunting sea- 
son at the forks of the Machias River, 
where I was guiding hunting parties, and 
to my delight one of them was packing 
this .270 rifle, with lots and lots of am- 
munition for it. 

George and Joe, and Zeph Prosser, one 
of the Portage Lake guides, accompanied 
by the writer, hiked 26 miles with loaded 
packbaskets to what is known as the Owl’s 
Roost, west of Ashland, Maine, intending 
to put in a week there in pursuit of black 
bear and whitetails. 


That’s game country, folks! On the 
way in we started more than a dozen deer. 
Partridges clucked at us at every turn in 
the toteroad, and in two hours we had ac- 
cumulated ten fat birds by cutting their 
silly heads off with our hunting rifles. 

Joe Nycz, of Brooklyn, was the lad with 
the .270. George Damoth, same burg. had 
a Savage .303, while Zeph used his Win- 
chester .30-30, and my own weapon on 
this trip was a Savage .250-3,000 lever 
gun. 

Never having seen the .270 tried out, 
needless to say I was fairly itching to 
handle it. Joe very readily assented to 
this, and we sighted it in one forenoon in 
front of the rude little log cabin at the 
Owl’s Roost. 

“Not much recoil to this baby!” I said, 
after firing a few warming-up shots at a 
blackened stump some 300 yards distant. 
With flat sights, there appeared to be 
absolutely no drop, fragments flew from 
the mark at each shot, and the bullet got 
there almost before the gun cracked. Fast, 
all right! 

It is a pretty cartridge, that slim .270, 
with its lean, lanky, hungry-looking 130- 
grain bullet. Joe was shooting Peters Gild 
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Kote stuff in it, the latest version, and we 
were all very curious to see how it would 
act when it connected with meat. 

Early on the morning of the second day 
we found out. On a hardwood ridge south 
of the Owl’s Roost, Zeph, Joe, and I were 
working quietly along when a buck jumped 
from behind a blowdown and tore off along 
the ridge in front of us. Zeph blatted, and 
the buck stopped, presenting a broadside 
shot at perhaps a hundred yards. Joe 
held carefully, and at the crack of the 
.270 we saw the buck go down as if some- 
one had slammed him between the eyes 
with a maul. He stayed down, too! The 
bullet had struck high in the shoulder, 
gone entirely through the buck’s body, 
breaking his spine and emerging on the 
opposite side, where it left a hole the size 
of a dollar. 

So that was O.K. Just before dark, com- 
ing up the old tote road on the way back 
to Owl’s Roost, I started another buck 
which jumped within 50 feet of me and 
started up a deer trail, going straight 
away—an easy running shot. When the 
.250 spoke that buck swapped ends as if 
someone had cut down on him with a shot- 
gun loaded with sixes. Searching for blood 
signs, I found none, although there was 
plenty of cut hair scattered along the trail 
the buck had left. Then I found a little 
spruce, the top less than an inch in thick- 
ness, its tip freshly cut. Right on a line 
with the buck, it had sufficed to “blow 
up” the fast little 87-grain bullet, and had 
undoubtedly lost me a nice trophy. 
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“Take my gun tomorrow, Ken! I’ve 
got my deer, and this will be a good chance 
to try out the new one,” offered Joe that 
night, and his offer was accepted thank- 
fully, you can bet. 

It rained, and the next morning we were 
out before daylight, with the leaves nicely 
softened up—ideal hunting weather in the 
beech ridges. About 10 o’clock in the 
forenoon I was high up on the side of 
Black Mountain, working toward its sum- 
mit with the wind blowing in my face. A 
young cyclone had crossed the top of this 
mountain the previous year, tearing great 
trees up by the roots and smearing them 
all over the landscape. Behind the dirt- 
encrusted roots of these big trees we had 
found signs of big bucks that had lain 
there, out of the wind, and I hoped to 
run into one of them. 

Stealing along quietly in my soft-soled 
moccasins, it was my luck to run into a 
black bear digging his den, getting ready 
to hibernate for the winter. He was back 
to me, not more than 70 or 80 yards away, 
and scooping dirt and leaves out from 
under one of those blow-downs at a rate 
that would have made a steam shovel 
envious. It was open hardwood country, 
so I stood, rifle poised, and watched him 
work for several moments, knowing that 
when he did turn he would probably 
“freeze” for a second at sight of me stand- 
ing there. Dirt flew 6 feet high behind 
him as those great forefeet, backed by 


tremendous muscles, tore into the loose 
soil, and it almost seemed too bad to take 
advantage of such an industrious old chap. 
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But I wanted that glossy, shining pelt! 

Finally the bear swung his head around 
sharply, and in spite of my vigilance, his 
instant sizing up of the situation and his 
reaction to it were so startling that I came 
very near losing him altogether. He went 
20 feet the first jump, right out from 
under my first shot—and that jump took 
him behind the big blowdown. Running 
forward as fast as possible, I jumped up 
on the big log, working the bolt furiously. 
My second shot, at a range of 80 yards or 
so, landed just forward of the bear’s hind 
quarters, for he was running downhill. In- 
stantly he ducked his head and somer- 
saulted, end over end, a third shot miss- 
ing him as completely as had the first. 

From the manner in which the bear 
flattened out at the end of his whirling 
dive I knew that more shooting was un- 
necessary, and a few minutes late George 
and I stood over the big chap and ad- 
mired his proportions. He was huge for 
a black bear, and it did not seem credible 
that a single bullet from the little .270 
could have stopped him so effectively. We 
recovered the bullet later, pretty well 
mushroomed but still nearly intact. It had 
landed just to the right of the spine, about 
6 inches ahead of the top of the right hind 
quarter, had gone diagonally across his 
body, broken a rib, and imbedded itself in 
the left foreshoulder among the heavy 
muscles there, blackening the entire shoul- 
der with the remaining force of its impact. 

Right there we decided that the .270 
cartridge was a real killer. In my hunting 

(Continued on page 32) 
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THE IVER JOHNSON SUPERSHOT 


Are the Less 


Expensive .22-Caliber 


Revolvers Worth While? 


OME weeks ago the Editor of THE 

AMERICAN RIFLEMAN asked me the 

above question, and my reply was: 
“T will get hold of some of these guns and 
let you know what I think of them.” 

This article is my answer to his ques- 
tion. 

As we all know, revolvers are more or 
less sharply divided today into two types 
—the small pocket revolver, useful for 
self-defense and also much abused by be- 
ing employed at times for unlawful enter- 
prises; and the target revolver, outdoors- 
man’s revolver, or sport revolver, as it is 
variously called, which is a larger, bulkier 
gun than the gun mentioned above, and is 
adapted only to target practice or outdoor 
work and therefore should have a clean 
bill of health, because it is not the type of 
gun that the undesirable citizen would use 
or want. 

The most useful of these sport revolvers 
is the .22-caliber, because for target use 
the .22 cartridge is ideal in several ways— 
it is very inexpensive to shoot, it has a 
minimum of noise and recoil, and the bullet 
is sufficiently light so that there is rela- 
tively little danger of doing damage at 
great distance. At the same time the .22- 
long rifle cartridge is amply powerful for 
such small game as is suitable for hunting 
with a revolver. 

For these reasons the .22-caliber re- 
volver is the ideal companion on a camp- 
ing trip. Tin cans, bottles, stones, floating 
sticks, and a thousand and one other ob- 
jects make suitable and interesting targets 
to those who would rather shoot at some 
object than at a bullseye. 

There have been many articles describ- 
ing the high-grade target revolvers, such 
as the Colt Officers Model and the Smith 
& Wesson K-.22 and their companions of 
smaller size, the Smith & Wesson .22-32 


By JULIAN S. HATCHER 


and the Colt Police Positive Target. All 
of these four guns are of the very highest 
quality and can be depended upon for 
everything that would be expected of a 
fine target revolver. But these guns all 
cost from $30 to $40 apiece, and there are 
many people who ask if they can get a 
satisfactory target revolver for less money. 
Most of these shooters explain that they 
are not seriously interested in the big tar- 
get competitions, such as the N. R. A. and 
U.S. R. A. matches, but want the gun as 
a camping companion. 

A survey of the market reveals the fact 
that there are two large-framed, long- 
barrel, man-size .22-caliber revolvers on 
the market, fine-looking guns both of them, 
selling for $12 to $14. These are the 
Iver Johnson Supershot and the Harring- 
ton & Richardson .22 Special. 

When I started to write this article, I 
sent for a Supershot just in time to re- 
ceive one of the new type known as the 
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TARGET SHOT BY THE IVER JOHNSON 






Sealed Eight. This gun is called by the 
makers a “sport” revolver. It has a cyl- 
inder chambered for eight cartridges as 
the name indicates, and moreover, the 
heads of the cartridges are countersunk 
into the cylinder so as to prevent the es- 
cape of gas from burst heads which is 
likely to happen in case a defective car- 
tridge is encountered, especially when 
using the new Hi-Speed or Supeér-X car- 
tridges. 

The cylinder of this gun is made of high- 
carbon alloy steel, heat treated to give the 
greatest possible strength, and the factory 
stated that each gun is targeted and tested 
with proof loads giving 10 per cent greater 
breech pressure than any .22-caliber long- 
rifle factory-loaded cartridge. In the words 
of the maker, “This model is especially 
adapted for target practice, vacation 
sports, and camping, and will prove amaz- 
ingly effective for game, especially for 
small animals, harmful birds, and pests. 
The length is 1034 inches and the weight 
24 ounces.” 

An examination of this gun shows that 
it is a handsome, well-balanced .22-caliber 
revolver, with gold-finished front sight and 
rear sight of Partridge design. It has a 
6-inch barrel with a top rib which is fin- 
ished with a dull matte finish to prevent 
reflecting light. 

The trigger is grooved vertically to pre- 
vent slippage of the finger. The walnut 
grip is amply large for any hand and is 
checked on the back to prevent slipping. 
This gun embodies the famous Iver John- 
son “hammer the hammer” safety. This 
device comprises a lever operated by the 
trigger. When the trigger is pulled this 
lever rises and the hammer strikes it and 
transmits the blow through this lever to 
the firing pin. However, when the trigger 
is not pulled, this lever is down, out of 
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the way, and the hammer cannot strike 
the firing pin. Therefore, this gun is per- 
fectly safe to carry with all chambers 
loaded and the hammer down, as dropping 
the gun or striking the hammer cannot 
cause a discharge unless the trigger is 
pulled all the way back. In the same way, 
if the hammer slips out from under the 
thumb while cocking the gun, a discharge 
cannot occur. This is a valuable feature 
and has no doubt saved many lives. 

An examination of the interior parts of 
the gun shows that the hammer, trigger 
and sear are well finished and are case 
hardened. The mainspring is a coil spring 
instead of the flat spring used in some 
other makes, and, in fact, all the springs 
in the gun are coiled piano-wire springs, 
guaranteed by the makers not to lose their 
strength or break. 

The cylinder is fitted with an independ- 
ent cylinder stop, which registers and locks 
the cylinder in line with the barrel each 
time the hammer is cocked. When the 
hammer is down this cylnider stop pre- 
vents the cylinder from rotating, which 
sometimes happens with makes which have 
a ratchet cylinder stop instead of the posi- 
tive stop. 

On trying this gun on the target I found 
that the balance and hang were very good 
and comfortable, but that the trigger pull 
was rather hard. Nevertheless the scores 
I made with it were not bad at all. My 
average score was around 87 to 90 on the 
Standard American target at 20 yards, but 
I made scores up to 93 during several 
weeks of shooting this gun. 

The first targets were so good that I 
wanted to shoot the gun for some time to 
see if it would stand up, and after shoot- 
ing it now every day or two for practically 
three months, I find no change in the ac- 
curacy or in the mechanical action of the 
gun. I have certainly shot it far more than 
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the average shooter would shoot it in many 
years of use, and it seems just like new, 
except that the finish is worn in spots from 
the very large amount of use and carrying 
it has received. 

I noted that the gun shot a little low 
when I first got it, but by filing off the 
front sight this defect was remedied. When 
I shot a Colt or Smith & Wesson in com- 
parison with this gun, the trigger pull on 
the more expensive gun was far smoother 
and easier, but we must remember that 
these guns cost about two and a half times 
as much. 

If you will look at the photograph of 
this gun which accompanies this article, 
you will see that I have put on in ink a 
dotted outline of a projection at the top 
of the grip. When I first received this gun 


it had this projection on it, but I do not 
like a handle of this style as it prevents 
me from taking the high grip on the stock 
which I like for the best accuracy. There- 
fore, I removed this grip from the gun 
and ground off this projection with a sand- 
ing wheel and also took off a little at the 
front of the grip near the bottom as in- 
dicated by the dotted line at that point. 

I had some correspondence with the 
company on this subject and was informed 
that they were already experimenting with 
a new grip which turned out to be almost 
exactly like the modifications that I had 
made on the standard grip. 

I am now informed by Iver Johnson 
that their new grip, which is called the 
Hi-Hold grip, is now standard on the 
Sealed Eight gun. To my mind this is an 
excellent grip and gives just the right posi- 
tion of the hand for accurate shooting. 

Another gun that I received about the 
same time as the Iver Johnson is the Har- 
rington & Richardson .22 Special. This 
gun is just about the same size and weight 
as the Iver Johnson. When I weighed 
these guns I found the H. & R. weighed 
24 ounces, and the Iver Johnson 25 ounces. 

The barrels of these two guns are just 
the same size and they are apparently just 
the same weight. In fact, it almost looks 
as if the barrel from one gun could be 
taken off and put on the other. Both guns 
are top-break guns with automatic ejec- 
tion, and the main points of construction 
are the same throughout, including sights, 
cylinder latch, ejector, sear, etc. How- 
ever, the H. & R. gun has a nine-shot capa- 
city instead of eight, and it does not have 
the “hammer the hammer“ safety as this 
is a patented Iver Johnson feature. The 
gun does have a half-cock notch which to 
a certain extent takes the place of the 
“hammer the hammer” feature, as when 

(Continued on page 32) 














Olympic Rifle Team Tryouts 


OPEN TO: Any citizen of the United States who meets the eligibility requirements. 


ELIGIBILITY: Competitors must furnish an affidavit to the effect that they are native-born or naturalized citizens of the United States; 
that they have never represented any other nation in the Olympic Games; that they have never participated in any rifle or pistol competition 
or any other competitive athletic event in which money prizes were awarded or in which they received compensation either in the form of 
salary, compensation for loss of time from work, or travel expenses over and above their actual railroad, hotel and subsistence. 

(Note carefully the requirement that a competitor must not have participated in any match in which money prizes were awarded. Such 
participation, regardless of whether or not a money prize was actually won by the competitor, makes him or her ineligible for Olympic 
Competition.) 


WHEN FIRED: May 14 and 15, 21 and 22, 28 and 29, or June 4 and 5. Tryouts may be fired on any one of these week-ends. 


COURSE OF FIRE: Two stages of 30 shots each (twice over the Olympic Course); 10 practice shots may be taken before each stage. 
A stage will consist of 3 strings of 10 shots each at the Olympic 50-meter target. 

All firing must be completed in one day. 

Should weather conditions prevent completion of firing in any one day, the Executive Officer may order all incompleted scores destroyed, 
setting one of the above-mentioned later dates for refiring of the entire course. 


RANGE: 50 meters. 
RIFLE: Any .22-caliber rim-fire, metallic sights. 
POSITION: Prone. 


TIME LIMIT: One minute per shot. 


ENTRANCE FEE: An entrance fee of $1 will be charged each competitor, 25 cents of which will be retained by the tryout management 
and 75 cents of which will be forwarded to the Olympic Rifle Committee, care the National Rifle Association, together with the official 


report of the tryout. 


SANCTION FOR OFFICIAL TRYOUTS: Tryouts will be sanctioned to be held by any civilian rifle club (including college and school 
clubs), league or state rifle associations affiliated with the National Rifle Association and by any company, battalion, regiment or similar 
organization of the Regular Army, the Marine Corps, the Navy or the National Guard; provided that in the case of tryouts held by 
separate units such as civilian rifle clubs or companies of the Regular Army, the Marine Corps, the Navy or the National Guard it is 
required that competitors or responsible officers from other organizations be present to take part in the competition or to assist in its proper 
supervision. In the case of tryouts held by league, state rifle associations, battalions, regiments and similar organizations composed of a 
number of units, this requirement will of course be automatically complied with. 

Applications for the holding of tryouts must be made in writing so as to reach the National Rifle Association not later than 10 days prior to 
the date on which it is desired to hold the tryout. Such application must specify the date or dates on which the tryout or tryouts will be 
held, indicate the range facilities available at 50 meters, state the organization or organizations which will be invited to participate, and 
give the name of the executive officer who will be in charge of the competition. 


REPORTS: Immediately following the conclusion of each competition a complete report giving the date and place of firing, the conditions 
prevailing as to light and wind, the name, home address, equipment used and target by target scores of each competitor will be mailed by 
first-class mail, addressed to the Olympic Rifle Committee, National Rifle Association, Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 

Any report to be considered must be in the hands of the Committee in Washington by the close of business at noon, Saturday, June 11. 


SCORING OF TARGETS: All targets at each tryout point will be scored by some one individual, not a competitor, designated by the 
executive officer as official scorer. This scoring will be done with official .22-caliber plug gauges, and each score will be plainly posted on a 
bulletin board easily accessible to all competitors. 

All scores will be so posted before the range is officially closed. 

Any targets on which the scoring is protested by the competitor will be plainly marked with the competitor’s name and home address and 
with the words “score protested.” Such targets will be forwarded, together with the report above mentioned. 


SELECTION OF OLYMPIC SQUAD: From the scores reported as above, the Olympic Rifle Committee will select six competitors, three 
principals and three alternates. The three principals will be designated as the representatives of the United States in the 1932 Olympic 
Rifle Competitions, which will be fired at Los Angeles, California, on August 13. 

The Olympic Competitions consist only of a single individual match limited to three competitors from each nation. No alternates will be 
sent to Los Angeles unless any of the three principals are unable to participate in the Olympic Games. 

There being no problems of team organization involved, competitors will be selected strictly on the basis of scores made in the tryouts, 
provided that in the case of tie scores the effort will be made to select one competitor from the area represented by the Pacific Coast and 
mountain time belts, one competitor from the central time belt and one competitor from the eastern time belt. 


OBTAINING TARGETS: Official targets for preliminary and record firing may be obtained from the National Rifle Association in 
quantities of 100 or more, at a price of $1.25 per 100, or $10 per 1,000. 
The names of the three principals and three alternates will be announced from Washington on June 15. 


EXPENSES OF OLYMPIC TEAM SQUAD: The expenses of the three successful candidates to Los Angeles and return to their homes, as 
well as expenses of their quarters and subsistence while attending the games, will be defrayed by the American Olympic Committee. 
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A VICTIM THAT WAS CAP- 
TURED ALIVE AND LATER 
SOLD TO A ZOO 


Wildcat Hunting 


By ANNE LYNCH 


EING inactive is a sure way to look 

and feel older than your years. 

Convinced of this, I decided that 
I had a splendid way to remain young in 
spirit, health and vigor—incidentally, a 
medium for increasing my revenue. 

It was my husband who introduced me 
to wildcat hunting. Since moving to 
Maine from Missouri and Texas, he has 
killed more wildcats than any other per- 
son in the world. I took to hunting wild- 
cats not only because this involved phys- 
ical and mental activity in the pure air 
of the woodlands, but also because often 
while in the forests I have seen the re- 
mains of slaughtered deer. These timid, 
innocent game animals are frequent vic- 
tims of the cruel, murderous and ever- 
killing wildcat species. Every mangled 
carcass of a deer I came across made me 
firmer in my desire to wipe out all the 
wildcats in the universe. I have a great 
love for the deer species, and am a firm 
believer in the necessity of their conserva- 
tion. 

Trailing the wildcats with my hounds is 
my delight, although I also trap them. 
I have spent hours in the bitter cold on a 
circle in a spruce thicket into which my 
hounds had driven a wildcat, that I might 
have the pleasure of avenging the lives of 
some of the deer that have been wantonly 
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slain just for the killing urge. I line 
the sights of my double Ithaca on the side 
of one of the killers and let him -have 
the contents. 

I love to fish, but I have no particular 
liking for hunting big game other than 
the wild or bob cat. There is something 
about stopping one of these cats that I 
get a great kick from, and that fills my 
soul with thrills. 

I have had some very close calls in 
some of my numerous experiences with 
wildcats that I have trapped and helped 
capture alive. Once while my husband 
was guiding some bear hunters in one of 
his outlying camps, we had a yearling deer 
hanging on the game pole near my home. 
One of the guides had given me this for 
camp meat. Upon coming out of my 
camp one morning I noticed that some- 
thing had eaten nearly all of one hind 
quarter from the carcass. I decided it was 
a bear, as a wildcat prefers to kill his own 
meat and eat his fill while it is still warm. 
When he gets hungry again he usually 
makes a new kill, instead of returning to 
the carcass he has sampled. 

I got my chore boy to set a small bear 
trap for me, and just before dark I placed 
it under the carcass, carefully concealing 
the trap with leaves and dead grass. I 
then took our old cat hound into my cabin 


so that he wouldn't get into the bear trap. 
It was a warm night, and I left one of 
the windows up. The old dog, whose 
name is Mike, quickly curled up in his 
box, and I soon fell asleep, too. Along 
about 11 o’clock I thought I was having 
a terrible nightmare, as I seemed to hear 
a frightful commotion just outside the 
cabin. There was howling, growling, 
kiyiing, spitting, snarling, and hissing. I 
hopped to the floor in double-quick time. 

Grabbing my flashlight I saw that my 
hound was gone, and I knew that he was 
making some of the noise on the imme- 
diate outside, and was evidently taking 
some severe punishment. I rushed out- 
doors with the light in my hand—and 
nothing to do battle with. In my excite- 
ment I forgot a .38 Special that hung on 
a nail on the wall over my head, and that 
my shotgun stood in the corner of the 
cabin. 

As I flashed the light on the fighters in 
front of me I saw that the old hound and 
a large male lynx cat were locked to- 
gether, and fighting desperately. I had 
no time to arouse anybody in the camps, 
or wait for aid. I realized that at any 
moment old Mike might get his stomach 
ripped open, so I grabbed the dog by the 
tail and pulled with all the strength I had. 
After some hard pulls I suddenly broke 
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THE WRITER ADMIRING A NEW ITHACA 


the holds of the two animals. I went 
over backwards, still clinging to the dog’s 
tail. I had dropped the flashlight, and 
the fall snapped out the light. In the 
dark I felt something like a sharp prong 
rip into the fleshy part of my bare leg 
below the knee. The dog was struggling 
to get at the cat, and pulled me to my 
feet. It was at this time that the guides 
who had heard the racket came to my as- 
sistance with guns and flashlights. While 
one of the men held the dog, another fired 
a few shots into the trapped and enraged 
cat, and he soon stretched out, lifeless. 

It was evident that the old dog had 
heard the cat getting entangled in the 
trap, and dived out of the open window 
to tackle a member of a species he con- 
siders his permanent enemy. 
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A doctor had to be called to dress three 
nasty slashes in my leg from the forepaws 
of the wildcat, and also had to do con- 
siderable stitching on the wounds. I was 
laid up for three weeks, but just as soon 
as I was able to hobble about I was on 
the trail again, making the wildcats pay 
for my having been on the sidelines. We 
had snow on the ground then, and I liked 
it better, even though the weather was 
cold and stormy, and the snow deep. 

Sometimes I get chances to shoot the 
wildcats before the dogs get tangled up 
with them. Often the cats go up trees, 
and I shoot them out. It is a great 
pleasure to me to see them up end, over 
and over, till they hit the ground. There 
are times when the cats will just back 
up against a tree or a windfall and fight 


THAT PLAYED AN IMPORTANT PART IN 
STOPPING THESE EIGHT DEER KILLERS IN ONE DAY 


off the dogs. We have had several 
dogs killed since I started wildcat 
running. 

The common impression is that 
wildcats will climb trees and spring 
out upon human beings who pass 
beneath. I have seen thousands of 
wildcats climb trees when dogs were 
crowding them, but the only occa- 
sions on which I have seen the Ameri- 
can tigers bounce out of trees have 
been when I have sent a charge of 
shot their way. Give the wildcat a 
chance to get away and he will surelv 
accept it, pronto. There also are 
many people who think that a wild- 
cat climbs a tree and leaps out on 
a deer’s back. The species may do 
this, but I believe it is seldom. The 
kills of deer I have seen made by the 
cats have been in deep snow, the cats 
catching the deer on a straight run. 

A wildcat is not always hungry 
when he slays a deer. I have seen 
scores of deer that have been killed 
by the woods cats, and not a bite 
eaten off a carcass. I come across 
many of these bodies every week. 

Accompanied by Miss Christine 
Albert, a young woman who was stay- 
ing with me, I left camp one after- 
noon on a grouse hunt. After we had 
walked half a mile along one of the 
trails that run up the shores of the 
north fork of the Machias River, I 
saw a deer ahead. Both of us paused, 
and the deer, which was feeding, was 
not aware of our presence. Suddenly 
the big buck threw back his head 
and gave a shrill blow. As he did 
this I saw one of the largest wildcats 
I had ever seen. It was not over 
30 yards ahead of me, slipping up on 
the deer in the high grass. I brought 
up my gun and took aim. Before 
I pressed the trigger the deer blew 
again, and then started away. I 
poured the No. 4 chilled shot into 
the stern of the killer. 

After I had fired the first barrel Chris- 
tine caught a glimpse of another wildcat 
stealing up on the deer from the opposite 
direction, also in high grass. She fired 
at this cat, but didn’t hit him. Both cats 
disappeared in the thicket, but not in 
pursuit of their prey. It was here that 
I learned something of the canny way in 
which the wildcats go about catching and 
killing a big deer. These two killers 
were carefully and slowly slipping up on 
the feeding deer from two different direc- 
tions. In case the deer winded or saw 
one, he might jump right into the claws 
and teeth of the other cat. It was a 
current of wind blowing from one of the 
cats that warned the deer. The two cats 
had been closing in on the deer for proba- 
bly five minutes, only to have their strat- 
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egy defeated by a quirk of the wind. 

Christine and I agreed to go back 
to the camps and get the two dogs, 
which my husband and I have trained 
as wildcat hounds until we think they 
know all that is necessary for them 
to know about trailing the pests of the 
northeastern wilds. 

We put the hounds on the scent 
of the cat I had fired at. They 
trailed him only a few hundred yards 
when they located him, in a wounded 
condition. Both of the charges of 
shot I had fired at him had appar- 
ently been absorbed by him. The 
hounds sprang at the cat, and there 
was a fierce fight. The cat was at 
a disadvantage as he was weakened 
from the loss of blood from his 
wounds, but he nevertheless put up 
a stiff battle. It was useless for Miss 
Albert or myself to try to help the 
dogs, as the three animals were locked 
together so closely that to fire at the 
cat would have meant hitting the 
dogs also. For half an hour the battle 
raged, and then the dogs triumphed. 
The cat was dead, but the dogs were 
bleeding from numerous cuts. How- 
ever, none of their wounds was seri- 
ous. 

Wildcats are like the domestic 
cats: they have nine lives. After we 
had carefully examined the carcass 
of this one and pronounced him com- 
pletely lifeless, we put the dogs on the 
scent of the other cat. In getting 
the scent I buckle a leash on each 
dog, or on Mike, the elder, lead him 
to the spot where I last saw a cat, 
let him sniff around a bit, and then 
unfasten the leash. The other dog 
leaps after Mike, who is the recog- 
nized leader and has yet to fail me 
in trailing a wildcat. 

The two hounds, still bleeding, 
headed off after the second cat, and 
soon passed out of our hearing into 
a dense cedar swamp. We were un- 
able to follow the dogs farther when 
we could no longer hear their barks. 
We began our grouse hunting, and after 
several hours, with luck limiting us to 
four birds, we struck the trail that led us 
back to where we left the dead wildcat. 
After following along the trail for a short 
distance I imagined I was hearing, far 
away, howls of the dogs from the distant 
swamp. When we had climbed up on 
a little elevation we stopped and listened. 
There I could distinctly make out the 
voices of the two dogs, which seemed to 
come from one place. This led me to 
believe that the hounds had treed the 
second cat. So we started out to pene- 
trate the awful tangle, and made very 
slow progress. Many fallen cedars lay 
cris-crossed, and the alders were so thick 
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THE WRITER AND MISS CHRISTINE ALBERT RETURNING FROM A DAY’S HUNT 


we had to part them every foot of the 
way. It was a very slow process, but 
finally we reached the dogs. Both of us 
were almost completely exhausted. 

The hounds had the cat up a tall cedar, 
and were barking at the killer very strenu- 
ously. The cat was right up in the peak 
of the tree, and we could see his face, 
peering out from among the topmost 
branches. It was a scene that will linger 
forever in my memory: the cat at the 
top of the tree, and the two dogs howling 
at him with every breath. 

I told Christine to sight on the old 
deer slayer’s face, and we would both give 
it to him at the same time. The reports 
of our guns were so close together that 


you could hardly tell two guns had been 
fired. We were both using double Ithacas. 
The cat growled and hissed. He shivered, 
hung desperately to the tree trunk for 
a moment, then came slipping and sliding 
down through the thick limbs of the big 
cedar until he struck the ground. As he 
hit the earth the two dogs pounced on 
him, but there was no fight, as the cat 
was without a spark of life. 

. Now came the task of getting the big 
he-devil out across the swamp tangle to 
the trail. We tried to carry the carcass 
for a while, then we tried dragging it. It 
was a pulling and tugging match to get 
that weight over the many windfalls. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Some New Developments 


The Shotgun 


RHAPS in anticipation of the time, 
in the growing scarcity of waterfowl, 
when decoys will no longer be per- 

mitted, the Ithaca Gun Company is bring- 
ing out a new long-range shotgun. The 
gun is not adapted to shooting over decoys, 
being no more effective, and probably less 
effective, here, than an ordinary 12, which 
would handle faster. Where the birds 
decoy this new gun is certainly less effec- 
tive than any repeating shotgun. 

As may be pretty well known now, I 
am opposed to the use of decoys on the 
few ducks that we have left. Nearly all 
our ducks have gone over the “decoy 
route,” and since the War live bird decoys 
have come in largely. It is a common 
sight in this country to see crate after 
crate of the latter on the sides of auto- 
mobiles going down to the river, and 
flocks of wild birds have been deceived 
so often that they now are afraid to alight 
to their own kin, but keep high in the 
air, passing on to the Gulf. The English 
have never used decoys, and while they 
rarely make what we would once have 
considered a good bag, they have as many 
ducks now as they had a hundred years 
ago. Perhaps we have one duck now 
where we had 100 thirty years ago, and 
some change must be made or waterfowl 
will go the way of the passenger pigeon. 

I'd personally rather kill one duck at 
75 yards than ten that had been decoyed, 
some of them shot on the water with no 
chance to escape, killed at from 20 to 35 
yards. It is hoped that a new order of 
duck shooting will be developed, wherein 
if few were killed those few would afford 
the shooter great satisfaction in the knowl- 
edge that he had developed a high degree 
of skill in wing-shooting. Therefore, while 
one bird killed out of three shot at between 
60 and 80 yards is about all the best of 
us could expect, yet one bird dropped at 
80 yards would appear to have been killed 
by black magic, and constitute an event 
to be remembered and recalled on many a 
winter evening when the snow was falling 
and the ducks were gone. 





By CHARLES ASKINS 


A good many of us know that the 
English have developed a chamberless 
shotgun—one using long cases and heavy 
loads, without any chamber or forcing 
cone. However, that gun must be used 
with black powder, and velocities are low, 
maybe 750 feet instrumental velocity. A 
12-bore chamberless is really closer to a 
9-gauge, and will handle 2 ounces of large 
shot, loaded in thin brass cases; but the 
combination of black powder, brass cases, 
and low velocities has never appealed to 
us, and no effort has been made to produce 
chamberless guns in this country. We 
preferred a compromise, a slightly over- 
bored 12 which still effectively threw a 
larger quantity of shot than a standard 12. 
This overbored 12 appeared, and was 
called the “Super Fox.” It was followed 
by the long-range Smith, both guns being 
chambered for 3-inch cases and using 13% 
ounces of shot. The Super Fox and other 
long-range 12’s had a run of popularity; 
but presently the 10-gauge appeared, 
handling 156 ounces of shot, and the 10 
outranged the i2, whatever the boring and 
charge of the latter. 

Now the idea of a slight overbore and 
an increase of shot, permitted by the les- 
sened friction and shorter column of shot 
of the wider bore, is being adopted by 10- 
gauge builders. Spencer Olin, works man- 
ager of the Western Cartridge Company, 
was in position to make the ammunition, 
and he wanted such a gun. The shells 
are now being made—3'%-inch 10-bore 
cases loaded with progressive smokeless 
powder and two ounces of big shot. Upon 
being appealed to, Lou Smith, of the Ithaca 
Gun Company, agreed to build the guns. 

This is not an announcement, because I 
have not seen one of the guns or any of 
the ammunition. All I know is what the 
plans are. The Ithaca Gun Company pro- 
cured fifty pairs of big heavy barrels, 32 
inches long; some of them possibly longer. 
They had frames made larger and stronger 
than they had ever used on a 10-bore. 
The guns are supposed to come out at a 
weight of about 11 pounds. It is planned 


to overbore the barrels from the standard 
10-gauge, which is .775 to .800 inch in 
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diameter. This much overbore can be 
taken care of by the same kind of wadding 
that was used in the overbored Super Fox, 
12. There was never any gas leakage in 
the Super Fox, and there won’t be any in 
the magnum 10. It is supposed that 
about 100 of these 10-bores will be built 
this year by the Ithaca Gun Company, 
though further orders can be filled after a 
little delay. 

Fifteen thousand shells of the first issue 
are being put through by the Western 
Cartridge Company, so as to have the 
ammunition ready when the guns appear. 
Experimental work is now being carried 
on, and just what the ultimate cartridge 
will be I do not know. My own notion is 
that the load ought to contain about 50 
grains of powder and 2 ounces of shot. The 
shot that I’d like would be a Lubaloy 
small No. 3, running about 125 to the 
ounce. Kimble discovered 50 years ago 
that it was necessary to use No. 3 shot if 
single ducks were to be killed at 80 yards. 
Kimble’s 3’s ran 116 pellets to the ounce, 
but I believe a slightly smaller 3 will work 
just as well. Two ounces of 3’s, size as 
given, would run 250 pellets to the charge, 
as compared with 187 pellets of standard 
4’s in the 13@ ounces of the 3-inch 12. 
Fours will kill ducks well at 70 yards, but 
lose too much velocity and too much 
energy at 80 yards to be quite effective. 
A big Greener 8-gauge that I shot did its 
best work with No. 2 shot, and I am hope- 
ful the big 10 will favor No. 3. 

Unless my calculations miss out, which 
is quite possible, the big 10 ought to pat- 
tern 90 per cent at 40 yards, and close to 
60 per cent at 60 yards. It is hardly worth 
while to pattern such a gun except at 60 
yards. Sixty per cent of 250 shot gives 
150 pellets in a 30-inch circle. One hun- 
dred pellets of No. 4 shot in a 30-inch 
circle are supposed to give a killing pat- 
tern. One hundred and fifty pellets of 
No. 4 shot are about as good as we can 
expect from a 12-bore gun at 40 yards, 
and the big 10 should give us the same 
pattern at 60 yards. This being true, and 
knowing that the 12 would carry on and 
kill ducks at 60 yards, we can confidently 
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expect the big 10 to have a like effective- 
ness at 80 yards. I have been wanting an 
80-yard shotgun this past 15 years, since 
I quit shooting over decoys, and now I 
am hopeful of getting it. 

It might be well to issue a warning that 
standard 10-bore guns weighing 814 to 10 
pounds are not adapted to the new car- 
tridge. Such guns could be rebored and 
rechambered for the new cartridge, as a 
matter of course, but a 9-pound 10 is too 
light in the barrels and too light in the 
frame to withstand the pressures of this 
new load. The Ithaca Gun Company 
would not have procured heavier barrels 
and have had milled out a heavier frame 
unless they believed that safety demanded 
it. The magnum 10 in the better grades 
is not to cost any more than the standard 
gun. The ammunition may cost more—I 
do not know; but I do know that the shell 
ought to be loaded with Lubaloy shot so 
as to take care of the heavier pressure. 





A New Rifle Cartridge 


A few years ago the Halger Rifle Com- 
pany, of Hamburg, Germany, announced 
a new rifle and cartridge. The rifle was 
built on the Mauser action, and the car- 
tridge was a .280, with case quite similar 
to that of the Ross .280. The velocity, 
with 180-grain bullet, was given at 3,000 
feet; with the 150-grain bullet, 3,500 feet; 
and with the 110-grain bullet, 4,000 feet. 
We had to take the manufacturer’s word 
for the ballistics, as none of the rifles had 
been imported or tested in this country, so 
far as know. I did see the 180-grain bul- 
lets and the case. Those were the prettiest 
boat-tail bullets that I have ever seen. 
The gun was said to be capable of doing 
fine target work at 1,500 meters; but I 
couldn’t afford to pay $150 for the rifle, 
plus import duties, plus 20 cents a shot, 
so that ended the Halger rifle, so far as I 
was concerned, although I still hear of it 
occasionally. 

Meantime John Dubiel, of Ardmore, 
Oklahoma, had made a .276 rifle—quite a 
number of these now being in use. Also, 
the Winchester Company came out with 
a .270 rifle, having a velocity of 3,160 
feet with a 130-grain bullet. The .270 was 
well received, and is well liked still, being 
a sort of super .250. The .276 was said 
to have a velocity of 2,800 feet with 175- 
grain bullet, being thus a little more 
powerful than the Springfield ’06. The 
writer has one of these .276 rifles with 26- 
inch barrel, and it quite fills his require- 
ments in a big-game rifle. The .276 is 
the same caliber as a 7-mm., and shoots 
all the 7-mm. bullets. 

However, John couldn’t reach Halger 
.280 ballistics with the .276, so he went to 
the .280. The most powerful shell, strong- 
est in the head, thickest in metal, with the 
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greatest powder capacity in .300 bore, 
was the Holland & Holland. John took 
this case, necked it down slightly so as to 
fit a .280 bullet, and chambered and bored 
for the new cartridge. Now he lacked 
bullets, discovering that the big cartridge 
companies no longer made the Ross .280 
cartridge or the Ross bullets. However, 
the Western Tool and Copper Works, of 
Oakland, California, came to his rescue 
with a line of bullets—180, 160, and 110- 
grain, with others if required. 

John finished the rifle and had it tested. 
With the 180-grain bullet the velocity was 
given as 3,150 feet; with the 160-grain, 
3,300 feet, with the statement by the car- 
tridge company which did the testing that 
the 160-grain bullet could be driven much 
faster without exceeding permissible 
breech pressures. The 110-grain bullet, 
so far as I know, was not tested, though it 
was thought that it would easily reach 
4,000 feet. The powder used was du Pont 
No. 15%. 

It is to be seen that the Dubiel rifle, at 
least as far as big-game hunting is con- 
cerned, compares favorably with the 
Halger. Assuming that the figures for 
velocity are correct, the muzzle energy of 
the 180-grain bullet should be 3,969 foot- 
pounds, giving a different order of rifle 
from the °06 with its energy of 3,000 
pounds. The 160-grain bullet, if it could 
be driven at 3,500 feet, would have an 
energy of about 4,360 foot-pounds. As 
to the 110-grain bullet, I can see no use 
for that bullet in this rifle or in any other 
rifle. 

The Dubiel .280 is said to be as accu- 
rate as the .276 and other similar rifles, 
and capable of putting 10 shots into 2- 
inch circle at 100 yards. The weight of 
the rifle is given as the same as that of 
the Springfield Sporter, or about 9 pounds. 
It is made on the Magnum Mauser ac- 
tion, no other being able to handle the 
long case. No trouble has been experi- 
enced with expanded cases, extraction, 
headpiece, or anything else, so far as I 
have been able to learn. I haven’t handled 
the rifle myself, but will run down to Ard- 
more and shoot it one of these days. 


I have heard of no very large game 
being shot with this new .280—nothing 
larger than deer. Deer were killed in- 
stantly, which it would appear they should 
have been if at all well struck. The rifle 
impresses me as being too powerful for 
deer, but should be well adapted for 
moose, elk and brown bear, as well as for 
African big game with suitable bullets. 
Anyhow, in the Dubiel we have the Halger 
rifle in this country without the expense 
of importing it. 

The photograph shows the rifle sighted 
with folding leaf sights for 100, 200, and 
300 yards; there being also a rear peep 
which turns down into the receiver bridge 


when not needed, and which is about the 
handiest rear peep to be had for hunting 
purposes where elevation and windage are 
not to be changed. 


HARD-TIMES LOADS FOR THE 
"06 


By J. F. ENcERT 


T HAS been my pleasure for a number 
of years to reload practically all of 

my rifle and revolver ammunition, and 
during this time I have conducted some 
interesting experiments with the .30-06 
cartridge. A review of some notes upon 
this subject shows data which may be of 
real interest to those of the shooting clan 
to whom economy is a necessity. 

The arms used were a Remington Model 
30 and a D. C. M. sporter, equipped with 
a Winchester 5A telescope. Cartridge 
cases, wartime Remington. Powder, Pyro 
D. G. obtained from the same source as 
cases, and du Pont No. 80. Primers, 
Frankford Arsenal No. 70. Charges of 
powder and bullets weighed on Fairbanks 
assayer scales. The bullets were also meas- 
ured for uniformity to remove all element 
of doubt. 

Ist. A vermin load. Powder charge, 
48.6 grains (Pyro). Bullet is the Western 
32-20 115-grain Lubaloy. Groups at 100 
yards consistently measure 2 inches or less, 
and at 250 yards are under 5 inches. No 
metal fouling. Trajectory slightly flatter 
than that of the regular Service load with 
the 150-grain bullet, and killing effect on 
chucks equal to that of the Remington 
110-grain Hi-Speed bullet at this velocity. 
Twenty-six out of 28 chucks were killed 
in one day by the writer, the shots taken 
offhand, emphasizes the accuracy; and as 
to its deadliness, not one chuck hit got 
into its hole. These shots were made at 
various ranges up to and including 200 
yards, though upon other occasions clean 
kills have been made at 300 yards or 
slightly over. The cost of this load is 
about $1.75 per hundred. 

2nd. An extremely accurate target load. 
Sixteen grains du Pont No. 80, and the 
Squibb gas-check bullet cast 90 per cent 
lead, 5 tin and 5 antimony. This bullet is 
loaded free of the case, being seated into 
the throat of the barrel by means of a 
seater consisting of a cartridge case con- 
taining a wooden plug of the desired 
length, which places the bullet into the 
throat snugly. The “seater” is then re- 
placed by the charged cartridge case, the 
powder charge being held in the case by a 
blotting paper wad. Too much trouble? 
Wait until you examine the target. The 
1- or 1%-inch group at 100 yards will con- 
vince you that something besides hard 
holding won for Dr. W. G. Hudson the 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Man’s passion for decoration has come 
down through the ages unchanged. For 
example, let us take weapons of which he 
has always been proud. Whenever we see 
a collection of fine tools-of-the-chase we 
marvel at the beautifully worked blades 
and the jewel-studded handles of swords 
and daggers, the carvings on the old cross- 
bows, engravings on ancient muskets, and 
even the decorations that make the old 
brass cannon seem to be something differ- 
ent. 

Modern arms are not excepted. How- 
ever, we in this country have been in the 
habit of looking to Europe for the pro- 
duction of really fine hand-worked guns. 
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Many do not seem to realize that we have 
expert engravers and craftsmen among 
us. As an example of high-class work 
done in this country, a short description 
of a pair of .45-calibre Colt automatic 
pistols is given. The engraving was done 
by Mr. R. J. Kornbrath, of Hartford. 
Connecticut. The illustrations tell the 
story completely. 

These pistols are probably the most 
beautiful pieces of hand ordnance ever 
seen. The guns, both alike in all respects, 
are entirely covered with a beautiful scroll 
design. In addition to the scroll work, 
each side, the top, and the bottom have 
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gold-inlaid figures modeled in high relief. 

On the right side the figures represent 
a cowboy on horseback in the act of pull- 
ing taut his lariat with which he has suc- 
ceeded in catching a steer by the horns. 
The steer is in the act of resisting. There 
are three figures on the left side. The 
first depicts a cowboy, hat flying, hanging 
on to the horns of a steer which he is at- 
tempting to throw a la rodeo. The center 
one is that of an Indian cautiously work- 
ing his way on hands and knees through 
the grass, as if stalking someone. The 
last shows a cowboy riding a steer in that 
wild fashion generally seen at rodeos. On 
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the forward portion of the slide, top of 
the gun, is a gushing oil well. As most 
people associate oil wells and the West, 
the figure is in harmony with the others. 
Back of this toward the hammer, is the 
head of a steer (or bull) surrounded by 
a wreath, also in gold inlay. The main 
figure on the under side is a harmonious 
design made up of crossed rifles, cartridge 
belt, ten-gallon hat, holster, and rope. 
The stocks are of ivory. A steer’s head, 
carved in relief, with nose ring and horns 
of gold and diamonds for eyes, completes 
the decorative scheme. The pistols are 
valued at approximately $1,000 each. 
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THE MAKING OF A RIFLEMAN 
(Continued from page 13) 


his land is posted, don’t shoot at the sign, 
but go and see him, and talk with him. 
Perhaps you'll get a permit in writing to 
hunt on his posted land, and if you are so 
fortunate, don’t abuse the privilege. 
Watch where your shot will go after it 
hits or passes whatever you’re shooting 
at. If you get a shot at a nice fat wood- 
chuck, and there is a $200 Holstein cow 
some distance beyond him and right in 
line, don’t shoot! You may want to add 
the ’chuck to your yearly quota, but you’re 
probably not collecting cows. Look out 
in shooting toward a road, no matter 
whether it’s traveled much or not; there 
may be someone on it! Be sure you have 
a backstop for your bullet. Always look 
beyond your target, and if there is the 
slightest question of safety, don’t shoot. 


* * * * * 


Ir HAS BEEN SAID that “Catching fish 
isn’t all there is to fishing.” Neither is the 
shooting of game all there is to hunting. 
The woods are full of things to see and to 
enjoy. Take your time, and don’t miss 
any of them. I have spent hours in stalk- 
ing a herd of deer just to watch the antics 
of two fawns, and to see how close I could 
get without startling them. I once lay for 
hours in the ferns with my binoculars, 
and was finally rewarded by the sight of 
four young foxes at play before the door 
of their den. 

Year after year I get the same old 
thrill when the deer season opens. There 
is that same still, penetrating cold just 
before dawn, with the gray frost on the 
hillsides, and perhaps a few ghostly forms 
moving to and fro beneath the apple trees. 
An old abandoned farm may be visible as 
it grows lighter, with a naked lilac bush 


nestled against its weather-beaten walls. 


And then, look again through your binoc- 
ulars at that old orchard and the hillside 
just beyond. There stand three nice, fat 
does, not a horn in the bunch. They seem 
like statues, not a muscle moving. They’re 
watching you. Now they take a few steps, 
and the white flags snap back and forth, 
and then they stop again. What a picture 
of delicacy, grace and beauty they present. 
This alone is worth the chill of the early 
morning. They’re not alarmed, but they 
feel nervous, and soon move at a walk into 
the woods at the upper end of the clearing. 

It’s quite light now, and there is noth- 
ing in sight in the way of game; but look 
back over to the east and watch the sun- 
rise! Just a faint glow over the moun- 
tains, but high overhead pink clouds are 
visible, like patches from an old quilt, 
motionless against a cold, blue sky. Take 
off your extra shirt, now, and put it in 
your pack, and move slowly along the 
edge of the woods so as to keep the clear- 


ing in sight. If a buck has been in here 
during the night his track may be visible. 
Pretty soon, sure enough; right here where 
he jumped the old stone wall. There is a 
patch of woods to the left here, then 
another back pasture on a steep hillside. 
Quiet now, and watch every step you take, 
but keep your eyes open for any motion 
around you. Not a living thing in the 
patch of woods, but now you can see the 
opening which means the other clearing. 

A red squirrel starts chattering over 
this way. You instinctively turn your head 
in that direction, when something catches 
you eye on the further side of the clearing. 
A white flag flops once. Quick with the 
binoculars! Another doe apparently alone, 
but wait; look 30 yards to the right and 
up about 20 feet above her. At last! 
There he stands, just risen from a bed in 
the sweetfern—a dandy! The sun has 
just come over the mountains, and he 
stands there directly before a clump of 
young white birches, the red glow of the 
early sunrise glistening on his splendid 
glossy coat. A statue made of bronze in 
a setting to satisfy the most exacting 
sculptor! 

There’s not a sound, not a motion, as 
you raise your rifle slowly to firing posi- 
tion. You’re using your pet deer load. 
He can’t be over 125 yards away. You're 
shooting up a slight incline. Now, hold 
dead on his shoulder, and ease ’er off. 
And then the Springfield booms, shatter- 
ing the early morning stillness like a stone 
cast into the reflection of a mirrorlike 
pool of water. A chicakadee hops from 
branch to branch over your head, and the 
red squirrel starts his chattering again. 
The doe stands motionless for just a sec- 
ond, then bounds off up the hillside, only 
to pause and look back to see what com- 
motion took place so suddenly from 
where you shot. 

Up there at the foot of the birches in 
the sweetfern all is still. It must be so, 
for you could have called that shot—the 
range was not too long, and you had a 
perfect bead and an easy let-off. You 
must cross the clearing now, and go over 
there beneath the birches; but before you 
do, look back once more at the sunrise. 
For it’s the morning stars, the sunrise, the 
grandeur of the mountains bathed in the 
early light, and the picture of that deer 
as he stood so proudly looking down over 
the valley, that you will wish to remember, 
and not that which you will find at the 
end of your bullet’s flight beneath the 
birches—among the sweetfern. 


LITTLE ORPHAN ANNIE 
(Continued from page 21) 


experience I have known black bear to 
get away with a terrific lot of lead in 
them from rifles of the .30-30 class. In 


beechnut years, when the bears are fat, 
wounds will close up almost at once, and 
there is no blood trail to follow. Rifles 
of the .250-3,000, .270, .280, and .30-06 
class appear to deliver shock enough to 
kill handily in cases where slower bullets 
would merely inflict wounds which might 
prove fatal too late to be of any use to 
the hunter, for a bear starts traveling the 
second the gun cracks—and what tourists 
they are! 

George got his buck that afternoon, a 
nice 10-pointer, and made a pair of nice 
running shots with his old .303. Zeph 
went back into the ridges and shot another, 
and we got some pictures of him packing 
it across Center Pond stream on a fallen 
log—a pretty ticklish stunt, if you ask 
me! Zeph is a husky chap, and he walked 
along with that bick buck ‘“knapsacked” 
on his broad shoulders, not setting it down 
at all for nearly a mile. 

One of the pictures with this story 
shows how the Aroostook County guides 
hang up their bucks. It is done by cutting 
three 15-foot poles, each having a fork at 
the top, the other end being sharpened so 
that it will dig into the ground. The 
gambrel stick is then slipped over the 
forks, and the sticks are gradually forced, 
one at a time, in toward the center of the 
tripod, thus raising the animal’s weight off 
the ground. It is a trick worth remember- 
ing, for one man working alone can raise 
a big deer free and clear from the ground, 
a hard stunt to perform in any other man- 
ner that the writer knows of. 

On the last day of our stay at Owl’s 
Roost we had a visit from “Pat” Lynch, 
the famous guide, trapper and author who 
runs the camp. “Pat” had kil'ed a nice 
buck, and we hung it beside our own on 
the game pole, photographing the lot. 

In conclusion, it seems odd that more 
hunters have not given that little .270 
cartridge a try-out. All gun authorities 
appear to be in accord regarding the ex- 
cellence of its ballistic and killing prop- 
erties—a thing which happens so rarely 
as to almost constitute a miracle. My 
somewhat limited experience with this gun 
and load lead me to believe that it is ab- 
solutely the best commercial rifle and car- 
tridge—for deer and black bear, at least— 
to be obtained at the present time. 

Give “Little Orphan Annie” a break; 
you'll not regret it. 


THE LESS EXPENSIVE 
REVOLVERS 
(Continued from page 23) 


the gun is placed on the half-cock, the 
hammer cannot fall and the gun will not 
go off if dropped. Moreover, if the ham- 
mer slips from under the thumb while 
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cocking, a discharge cannot take place as 
the hammer will catch on the half-cock. 

This gun has a somewhat easier trigger 
pull than the Iver Johnson and for that 
reason it seems a little easier to get accu- 
racy with it, though I got practically as 
good scores with the Iver Johnson as with 
this gun. 

I am showing with this article two tar- 
gets I shot with these two guns, using the 
Standard American target at 20 yards, 
both targets scoring 87. At this time 
neither of the guns was sighted in, and the 
Iver Johnson was shooting too low and the 
H. & R. too high. Had these guns been 
targeted in, both groups would have scored 
90 or better. 

Of course this was offhand shooting and 
the error of the shooter entered in very 
largely. I was able, howevevr, to get three 
machine-rest groups with this H. & R. 
Special, and with these three consecutive 
groups shot at 20 yards, only one shot 
went out of the 10 ring and that one shot 
would have been in if the groups had been 
centered. I am also showing these three 9- 
shot groups with this article. 

These groups are as good as any I have 
ever seen shot with any revolver, no matter 
what the price. By this I do not mean that 
this inexpensive revolver, selling for $12, 
will perform as well as the more expensive 
Colt or Smith & Wesson, but I do mean 
that as far as barrel accuracy is concerned, 
this particular sample seems about as good 
as any of them. 

Of course the accuracy is greatly af- 
fected by the precision with which the 
cylinder lines up with the barrel, and in 
a more expensively constructed gun, such 
as the Colt or Smith & Wesson, it is less 
likely that this lining up would be inac- 
curate than in the case of an inexpensive 
gun. 

This H. & R. gun does not have the head 
of each cartridge sunk into the cylinder, 
but instead it has a recess to hold the heads 
of all of the cartridges and a guard ring 
or raised portion outside the cartridge 
heads to stop any gas from coming out and 
injuring the firer’s hand should a burst 
head occur. 

Much of my shooting with these two 
guns has been done with Western Super- 
X, which is the highest velocity .22-caliber 
ammunition that I know of, and this am- 
munition has functioned perfectly so far. 
I do not know whether or not there would 
be any element of danger in using this am- 
munition in these guns, but certainly my 
experience up to the present time has been 
encouraging, though I must say that for 
the very maximum accuracy I prefer to 
use a cartridge like the Marksman or 
Kleanbore in which accuracy is the prime 
consideration and not high speed. 

To sum up the situation in regard to 
these two inexpensive revolvers, I will say 
that they are both handsome guns, very 
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much admired by the people who have 
seen them; they are both well designed, 
and they are certainly reasonably well con- 
structed, considering the fact that they 
sell for much less than half the price of 
a Colt or Smith & Wesson. 

Using the automobile as an analogy, it 
is fine to own a Cadillac of Pierce Arrow, 
but many of us get by extremely satisfac- 
torily with a Ford or Chevrolet, and I 
should say that these two guns are the 
Ford and Chevrolet of the hand-gun world. 
Considering the price paid for them, they 
are an excellent value and certainly are 
capable of giving the owner a great deal 
of satisfactoin and pleasure. 

The Sealed Eight costs $13.75 and the 
.22 Special costs $12. 


WILDCAT HUNTING 
(Continued from page 27) 


When we finally reached the trail our feet 
were soaking wet, because of going in 
over the tops of our moccasins in the 
water. Our clothing was badly torn, and 
also dripping wet from the muddy water 
we had waded through. Both of us were 
weak from hunger, but after a rest we 
shouldered our tiger-looking beast and 
started down the trail. When we reached 
the first cat, each of us took a cat and 
marched into camp. Behind us came a 
pair of badly cut-up dogs. As we pulled 
into the camp yard my husband was the 
first to congratulate us, and relieve us of 
our burdens. Sportsmen and guides rushed 
up to shake our hands. 

Wildcats seem to increase very rapidly 
in northern Maine, in spite of the fact that 
the inland fisheries and game commission 
pays a bounty of $10 on each cat killed. 

There are only a few of the old trappers 
who can successfully trap the wildcat. 
This is due to the failure of the cats to 
return and eat the second time from their 
kill. Of course there are exceptions to 
every rule, and some cats take the sec- 
ond eating when in a section of country 
in which food is scarce. 

The wildcat species feeds somewhat on 
rabbits, but their preference is most de- 
cidedly for venison. It has often been 
claimed that the wildcat will stalk human 
beings after night and spring upon them. 
For my part, I have never known of a 
case where proof could be furnished of 
a cat attacking a man in the night along 
the trail. In fact, darkness has caught 
me on the trail scores of times. Many a 
time I have been from 5 to 12 miles from 
camp. Not once was I molested by a cat 
springing at me from a tree or the ground. 
There is no doubt that one of the larger 
wildcats could easily kill a man, and do 
it quickly, in the dark if he had the 
nerve to try it. However, I find the wild- 
cats cowardly and willing to run from a 


man on seeing him. It is when he is cor- 
nered that the wildcat will battle a human 
being, and then he will fight savagely. 

My outstanding hobby is killing wild- 
cats, and I have slain more of them than 
any other woman in the world, and many 
more than all but perhaps three or four 
men. One of these is my husband, V. E. 
Lynch, who has killed more of the forest 
cats than anybody else, anywhere. I get 
satisfaction, sport, and money from trailing 
and trapping the wildcats. Of course there 
is more sport in using the dogs for the trail- 
ing, but I also do much trapping, but only 
for the cats. When trapping I usually 
leave home quite early in the morning, 
carrying a pack basket. In this basket 
I have a collection of No. 4 steel traps, 
and my lunch. I also carry either a shot- 
gun or a rifle. I have a number of both 
for my own use. It is nothing unusual 
for me to cover from 15 to 30 miles before 
I get back home in the evening. I set the 
traps wherever I find signs, such as a 
track or droppings, along the river banks 
or trails. I always carry a bottle of cat 
scent in my hip pocket, which I use to 
entice the cats into my traps. Besides 
doing the setting, I also collect the ani- 
mals that are in the traps, and lug them 
home. Sometimes this means quite a 
heavy burden for a woman, and I have 
often carried 50 pounds for 15 miles 
through the woods, which is harder than 
double that weight on the road. 

I have trailed and trapped wildcats in 
the midst of very severe storms that blew 
up after I had left home alone. The snow 
and wind have bothered me considerably, 
but I have always found my way home. 
If necessary I skin the wildcats, and take 
home only the pelts. I have also cap- 
tured fifty of the wildcats alive. These 
were in the traps, with slight wounds. I 
released them into a wire box, and carried 
the box home. 

We always have at least a dozen live 
wildcats chained up and in cages on our 
grounds. We supply zoos, private and 
public, filling stations, roadside resorts of 
all kinds, and get good figures for the 
ferocious things. We find that the de- 
mand for live wildcats is increasing. 


HARD-TIMES LOADS 
(Continued from page 29) 


title of the Human Machine Rest, for this 
was the Doctor’s system of loading. If 
you choose to be more modern and are 
not finicky about the supposed wear on 
your pet rifle barrel, use 19.5 grains of the 
same powder and the 173-grain Govern- 
ment boat-tail bullet, seating this bullet 
in the case firmly just to touch the lands. 
The former of these two loads costs about 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Signal Corps Photo 

LIEUT. CHARLES G. RAU,.30TH INFANTRY TEAM CAPTAIN, RECEIVES TROPHY 

FROM JAMES F. McCUE, N. R. A. SECRETARY FOR NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, 

WHILE COL. CHARLES B. STONE, JR., LOOKS ON AT SPECIAL PRESIDIO 
CEREMONY 


CALIFORNIA SHOOT, WITH ARMY AIDING AND SPIRITED 
CONTESTS, HAS ASPECT OF MINIATURE CAMP PERRY 


HE annual small-arms -~ competition, 
under the auspices of the Central 
California Rifle Association among the 
marksmen of northern California with 
the U. S. rifle, was fired over Army 
Course A at Fort Barry, Calif., on No- 
vember 8 in the presence of Col. Charles 
B. Stone, Jr., commanding the 30th In- 
fantry and Presidio of San Francisco. 
The day was windless, typical of the 
autumn balm radiated from the Golden 
Gate immediately southward. There were 
20 targets, a butt detail of 27 men, 6 field 
telephone men, a field kitchen, a cook, 
2 truck drivers, 9 teams of 6 men each, 
112 individual entries, 46 private auto- 
mobiles, team trophies, individual medals 
and a pent-up enthusiasm of a rifleman’s 
year that made this the outstanding match 
of our local N. R. A. outfits. Firing com- 
menced at 8:45 a. m. and ceased at 5 
p. m., with 64 expert rifleman, 19 sharp- 
shooter and 22 marksman ratings re- 
corded. 
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The entire match was planned and exe- 
cuted by Ist Lieut. H. G. Sydenham, with 
officers and personnel from the 30th In- 
fantry. Lieut. H. H. Van der Heide and 
Lieut. K. H. Kinsler officiated as assistant 
range officer and pit officer, respectively. 
While the entire range personnel clicked 
perfectly, any mention of the match is 
not complete without an expression of 
appreciation for the snappy service in the 
butts. 

The 30th Infantry won the team cham- 
pionship match for the Central California 
Rifle Association plaque with a score of 
1,932. Santa Clara Valley Rifle Club, 
1,931, was second, and Santa Rosa Rifle 
Club, 1,929, was third. The other seven 
teams finished in the following order: 
Mare Island Rifle and Revolver Club, 
1,922; Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club, 
1,906; Olympic Club, 1,890; San Bruno 
Rifle Club, 1,839; Marin Rifle Club, in- 
complete; Palo Alto Rod and Gun Club, 





| COMING EVENTS 

Florida State Championships 

Under the auspices of the Sunshine Rifle 
and Pistol Club, of St. Petersburg, Fla., the 
first annual Florida state small-bore rifle and 
pistol championships will be held in St. 
Petersburg on February 20 and 21. The 
matches may run into a third day should rain 
interfere. T. F. Bridgeland, 2536 Second 
Avenue North, St. Petersburg, is receiving 
entries. 


Washington State Championships 

The Washington State Rifle Association 
| annual small-bore competition will be held 
over the Ellensburg Rifle Club on February 
21 and 22. 


Third Annual Kemper Meet 

Eleven events comprise the program ar- 
ranged for the third annual indoor rifle meet 
over the range of Kemper Military Institute, 
Boonville, Mo., on February 26 and 27. The 
meet is for high schools, essentially military 
schools, basic R. O. T. C. units, senior 
R. O. T. C. units, and girls’ college and 
high-school teams. 





incomplete. The 30th Infantry also won 
the short-range team match for the 30th 
Infantry trophy with a score 1,108; Santa 
Clara Valley, 1,107, was second, and the 
Golden Gate Club, 1,103, was third. Santa 
Rosa, 832, was first; 30th Infantry, 824, 
was second, and Santa Clara, 824, was 
third in the long-range match for the 
Golden Gate trophy. In the rapid-fire 
match for the Olympic Club trophy, Santa 
Clara Valley, 850, was the winner; 30th 
Infantry, 848, was second, and Santa 
Rosa, 842, was third. 

The three high in the individual matches 
were: 

Class A grand aggregate (open to hold- 
ers of individual match medals or of pre- 
vious grand aggregate medals of the C. C. 
R. A.): Paul Johnston, Santa Clara Val- 
ley, 333; M. C. Dolson, Olympic Club, 
332; N. L. Kipp, Golden Gate, 331. 

Class B grand aggregate: Thomas Mag- 
gio, Marin, 338; S. C. Lear, Mare Island, 
336; W. H. Atkeson, Marin, 330. 

200-yard offhand: S. C. Lear, Mare 
Island, 47; H. L. Chilcote, Palo Alto, 
47; M. L. Kipp, Golden Gate, 46. 

300-yard slow-fire: Maggio, Marin, 49; 
R. S. Smith, Marin, 49; Atkeson, Marin, 
48. 
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500 and 600-yard slow-fire: A. Hiatt, 
Santa Rosa, 99; Maggio, Marin, 99; 
F. Laine, Santa Clara, 98. 

Rapid-fire grand aggregate: Sergt. J. 
Stanton, 30th Infantry, 149; F. E. 
Wheeler, Golden Gate, 148; R. H. Stew- 
art, 30th Infantry, 148. 

Maggio, with his 338, became the in- 
dividual champion, and Robert C. Mc- 
Glashan, Olympic Club, won the junior 
aggregate with a score of 279. 

At the annual meeting in the evening, 
Hon. Hilliard Comstock, judge of the 
Superior Court of California, presiding 
at Santa Rosa, Sonoma County, was 
elected by acclaim as president of the 
association. In firing a requalification 
expert, a score of high figures, and ac- 
cepting office, Judge Comstock has shown 
a fine consideration for the attractive, 
manly sport found in these functions of 
the N. R. A. 

The efforts to promote the best inter- 
ests of the N. R. A. at San Francisco have 
found a quick response from Colonel 
Stone, whose cooperation has given our 
outfits a rifle match beyond expectation 
and a rekindled interest in organized rifle 
practice. Already arrangements are be- 
ing effected to appear at next year’s match 
with increased strength and better scores. 

Colonel Stone has invited the N. R. A. 
state secretary for northern California to 
present the Central California Rifle Asso- 
ciation plaque and the 30th Infantry 
trophy to the 30th Infantry and medals 
to individual members of the regiment 
in the Presidio of San Francisco. 

Since the match, hundreds of our civil- 
ians have been told of the treat thor- 
oughly enjoyed by our outfits in the hot 
and well selected food served at noon 
from a field kitchen of the famous regi- 
ment which San Francisco calls its “own.” 
—James F. McCue, N. R. A. secretary 
for northern California. 


INTERNATIONAL SMALL-BORE 
TEAM CONTRIBUTIONS, 1932 


Robert Platte, San Benito, Tex. $1 
Stuart J. Lawson, New London, Conn. 2 





Total $3 


WESTERN OHIO RIFLE LEAGUE 


ITH seven clubs competing, the 

Western Ohio Rifle League began 
its season on December 18. The final 
matches will be fired on April 1, when the 
W. O. R. L. trophy and medals will be 
presented. The teams comprising the 
league are the Greenville Rifle Club, Day- 
ton Power and Light Rifle Club, Dayton 
Rifle and Revolver Club, Springfield 
Rifle and Revolver Club, National Cash 
Register Rifle Club of Dayton, Piqua 
Rifle Club, and the Troy Rifle Club. 
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CLUB’S FLOAT WINS PRAISE IN 
LABOR DAY CELEBRATION 


FLOAT entered by the town’s en- 
terprising rifle club won favorable 
comment at the Labor Day celebration 
in Brooklyn, Wis. In the construction of 
the attractive display, a small coupé was 
covered with canvas to which was pinned 
white crimped and fluted crépe paper. 
Black roping formed outlines. Pistol tar- 
gets decorated the sides and large N. R. 
A. signs were on the back and front. A 
2-foot wooden cartridge, a replica of a 
.22-caliber long rifle cartridge, with the 
case gilded and the bullet painted in 
aluminum color, was mounted on the radi- 
ator. Club members dressed in white 
and holding target rifles rode on the float. 
Brooklyn is a village of 400 population. 
Its rifle club has 31 members, is affiliated 
with the N. R. A., and is one of the six 
teams comprising the Southern Wisconsin 
Rifle League in which matches are fired 
weekly. After the matches, a social hour 
with refreshments tends to promote 
better cooperation and sportsmanship. A 
trophy will be presented the winning team 
at the close of the season—M. P. J. 


HIGH SCORES FEATURE EVENTS IN 
BUTLER SHOOT 


HE indoor championship matches 

held at the range of the Standard 
Steel Car Corporation Rifle Club, Butler, 
Pa., ended Saturday, January 3, with a 
fine attendance of riflemen from Pitts- 
burgh, Wilkinsburg, Verona, Etna, New 
Castle, Indiana, New Brighton, Ellwood 
City, Tarentum, New Kenington, East 
Brady, Petrolia, Butler and other Western 
Pennsylvania districts. The matches were 
the first of this type ever held by any 
western Pennsylvania club and were a big 
success, with some record-breaking scores 
hung up. 


Friday’s matches showed possible scores 
in the 50-foot prone events for J. A. Hill 
and R. E. Louden, of Butler, Hill getting 
his possible in the metallic-sight event and 
Louden getting his in the any-sight match. 

On Saturday, in the 75-foot matches, 
the feature match was shot in the prone 
event, any-sight, which ended in a tie, 
with a possible score for G. D. Milnes, of 
New Castle, and R. E. Louden, of Butler. 
In the shoot-off, a total of 60 shots per 
man was fired before the winner was 
named, Milnes having 60 tens, and Louden 
59 tens and one nine. In the prone metal- 
lic-sight match, R. E. Louden was victor 
with a 199 x 200. In the 75-foot any- 
sight sitting match, H. E. Henshaw, of 
Verona, won with a 98 x 100. J. I. Davis, 
of Pittsburgh, took the 75-foot standing 
match with 94 x 100, and J. W. Crolley, 
of New Kenington, captured the metallic 
sitting with a 96 x 100. 

Following are the winners of the vari- 
ous matches: 

50-foot Metallic-Sight Matches. Stand- 
ing, E. E. Hodle, Etna, Pa.; kneeling, E. 
E. Hodle; sitting, E. E. Hodle; prone, J. 
A. Hill, Butler; aggregate, E. E. Hodle. 

50-foot Any-Sight Matches: Standing, 
R. E. Louden, Butler; kneeling, J. I. 
Davis, Pittsburgh; sitting, J. I. Davis; 
prone, R. E. Louden; aggregate, R. E. 
Louden. 

75-foot Metallic-Sight Matches: Stand- 
ing, J. W. Crolley, New Kenington; kneel- 
ing, J. W. Crolley; sitting, J. W. Crolley; 
prone, R. E. Louden; aggregate, J. W. 
Crolley. 

75-foot Any-Sight Matches: Standing, 
J. I. Davis; kneeling, G. D. Milnes, New 
Castle; sitting, H. E. Henshaw, Verona, 
Pa.; prone, G. D. Milnes and R. E. 
Louden tied, Milnes winning shoot-off 
with 60 10’s to Louden’s 59 10’s. 

Louden, Davis, Crolley and Hodle, each 
winning four matches, and Milnes, with 
three, were the high scorers of the meet. 





Photo by M. D. McVey 
THE FORT BARRY RANGES WERE ALIVE WITH RIFLE SHOOTERS AND 
ENTHUSIASM AT ANNUAL NORTHERN CALIFORNIA SHOOT 
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Two Hundred Clubs Begin 
League Matches 


WO HUNDRED 10-man civilian 

club gallery rifle teams from every 
section of the country and representative 
of practically every state in the Union 
last week lined up on their respective in- 
door ranges to shoot the first of a series 
of weekly interclub matches arranged by 
the N. R. A. The occasion marked the 
first time in history that such an im- 
pressive list of teams had entered and 
participated in a single team event. 

Inauguration this winter of the new 
series of Interclub League Competitions 
served to satisfy a long-felt need for such 
a program. The Association has for years 
recognized the possibilities of the league 
idea, particularly as regards the training 
value and resultant enthusiasm of the 
plan; but due to both limited personnel 
and office space it was not until this year 
deemed feasible to undertake the job of 
conducting interclub league matches. 
When the program was finally worked out 
and passed along to club secretaries, the 
favorable response was almost sponta- 
neous. 

Under the league system of shooting, 
each team has a definite opponent every 
week and the final standings are based 
on the number of matches won and lost 
and not on the aggregate score fired over 
a period of several weeks. A club may, 
therefore, receive bad breaks one week 
and lose its match, but inasmuch as the 
aggregate scores have no bearing on the 
final outcome, that team may still win 
its league championship. Wherever pos- 
sible, clubs are grouped into leagues where 
natural rivalry exists between the towns 
represented, and in many cases the teams 
are scheduled so that shoulder-to-shoulder 
competition is possible. 

The leagues are composed of groups 
of not more than eight clubs and each 
team is scheduled to fire one match with 
every other. team in its league. This 
provides a schedule of seven continuous 
weeks of shooting for each organization. 
In the formation of leagues, both shoot- 
ing ability and geographic location of 
the teams are given consideration. 

Conditions provide for teams of 10 
shooting members, five high total scores to 
count, and the course of fire is 10 shots 
prone and 10 shots standing (hip rest 
and sling permitted). The leagues are 
open to one or more teams from any club 
in good standing in the N. R. A., but 
no competitor may participate on more 
than one team during any week: 

Each league functions under the imme- 
diate supervision of a league manager who 
is appointed by the N. R. A. from among 
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responsible club officers nominated by the 
competing teams at the time entry is 
made. Grouping of the clubs is handled 
by the N. R. A., and the Association fur- 
nishes registered match targets and a 
schedule of firing to all teams. Club sec- 
retaries forward fired targets and a certi- 
fied report of scores to the league man- 
ager so as to reach him not later than 
Monday of the week following that in 
which the team is scheduled to fire. The 
league manager then promptly notifies all 
teams in his league as to the outcome of 
their match for the previous week. In 
the case of dissatisfaction on the part 
of any competing team as to scoring, the 
league manager sends the questionable 
targets to the N. R. A. for official scoring. 

Immediately following conclusion of the 
weekly program early in March, each 
league winner will fire a single postal 
match, which will determine the National 
Interclub Team Championship of the 
United States. The National Team Cham- 
pionship will be conducted under exactly 
the same conditions as the interclub 
leagues, except that the National Cham- 
pionship will consist of the firing of one 
match only and will be handled in all of 
its details direct from national head- 
quarters. 

The Interclub League Competitions and 
the corresponding National Champion- 
ships are conducted in four classes, as fol- 
lows: First class, metallic sights, 50 feet; 
second, metallic sights, 75 feet; third, any 
sights, 50 feet; fourth, any sights, 75 feet. 
It is interesting to note, in this connec- 
tion, that Class 1, metallic sights, 50 feet, 
is definitely the most popular section. 
More than 100 teams elected to fire at 
50 feet with iron sights, while the total 
entries of the remaining three sections 
was slightly under the hundred mark. A 
comparison of entries in the four Inter- 
club Gallery Team Matches of last year, 
when they were conducted as single postal 
events, is also of interest. The total 1931 
entry list for the same matches numbered 
only 71 teams. This unusual increase 
serves to prove conclusively that a series 
of weekly league shooting is what affiliated 
clubs want. 

To programming of the Interclub 
League Matches may also be attributed an 
even more far-reaching result, as prac- 
tically every one of the 1932 Individual 
N. R. A. Gallery Matches likewise showed 
an increase in entries. Like the team 
competitions, the net gain in several of 
the individual events was more than 100 
per cent. It is expected that the average 
improvement for the current gallery pro- 





GUNS VS. BANDITS 


ANDIT killings by police and 

private citizens in Chicago dur- 
ing 1931 had mounted to 70 on De- 
cember 26. Thirty-nine were killed 
by police, 26 by citizens and 5 by 
private watchmen. More than 150 
bandits were wounded by police and 
citizens in the same period of time. 








Three youths, armed with two 
revolvers and a rifle, were wounded 
and captured after robbing the 
First National Bank, Allendale, IIl., 
on December 23. The group of citi- 
zens who responded to an alarm 
sounded from the bank and accom- 
plished the arrests were almost 100 
per cent N. R. A. members. Two 
farmers, who had been warned the 
young thieves were heading in the 
direction of their home, aided ma- 
terially, using their guns freely in 
the face of the fire of the youthful 
bandits after the latter’s car had 
been wrecked. Bayard P. Leeds, 
assistant cashier of the bank and 
crack shot of the local rifle club, 
effectively used a shotgun against 
the bandits. 











In Philadelphia, Pa., Mrs. Gladys 
Blumner prevented the escape of a 
colored man charged with shooting 
another on December 7 when she 
shot him in the shoulder as he was 
fleeing over house roofs. 





Laden with $1,000 payroll money, 
George Gerlach, a drug store em- 
ploye, was leaving a Cleveland, 
Ohio, bank on December 5 when he 
was told by two gunmen to “stick 
‘em up.” Instead, he drew his own 
pistol and fired a little too quickly 
for the bandits. One bandit was 
killed by him while the other es- 
caped. 








One of three bandits was shot 
and killed after an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to rob the Bank of Edwards, 
Jackson, Miss., on December 5. 
When the robbers entered the bank, 
the cashier sounded the burglar 
alarm. A volley of shots was their 
reception as they emerged from the 
bank. 








gram as a whole will be about 50 per cent, 
which, incidentally, is approximately the 
same ratio of increase as registered by 
the previously conducted outdoor pro- 
gram of postal competitions. 
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FROM CHICKEN HOUSE RANGE TO 
CEMENT-BLOCK FACTORY 


HIS title doesn’t indicate the exact 

chronological order of events but it 
does cover the range of localities through 
which the Bergen County (N. J.) Ameri- 
can Legion Rifle League went in the series 
of indoor matches it held to determine the 
championship of the county. Chicken 
house, delicatessen store, town hall, base- 
ments, and last but not least the cement- 
block factory, were some of the places 
in which ranges were set up for shoulder- 
to-shoulder matches. 

Prior to the fall of 1930, the American 
Legion posts of Bergen County held in- 
formal matches with each other but de- 
termined no champion. Naturally, when 
Clarence S. Petty, of the Bogota Post, 
was appointed State Director of Marks- 
manship, Bergen, his home county, was 
the first place where he started to make 
Legionnaires “marksmanship conscious” 
and so formed the Bergen County Ameri- 
can Legion Rifle League. Seven 5-man 
teams comprised the league and each team 
had to fire 14 matches, one home and 
one foreign with each other team. The 
course was 5 shots in each of the 4 posi- 
tions. 

The start was slow because several 
teams were without home ranges. Gradu- 
ally this trouble cleared up as ranges were 
improvised. Shooting became the by- 
word in many of the posts of the county 
and great interest was shown even by 
the noncombatants. 

Almost all the teams started from 
scratch and as a result the matches were 
anybody’s guess until the last shot was 
fired. Soon, however, the competition 
simmered down to three teams which had 
not been defeated and had not met each 
other. Finally, the matches between the 
three leaders were at hand. Pascack Val- 
ley Post beat Carlstadt. Carlstadt Post 
beat the Allendale Post, the first defeat 
Allendale had suffered in two years. Then 
Allendale defeated Pascack Valley. Even 
all around again. Here another element 
entered the field. Hillsdale Post finally 
obtained a range and came surging to the 
front with a series of quick wins. 

Bets were all even when Allendale Post 
journeyed to the Pascack Valley chicken 
house. Again Pascack Valley took the 
count, Allendale turning in a score well 
over 800. Carlstadt came to the Allen- 
dale town hall and again Allendale won. 
Then Hillsdale Post, first at Allendale 
and then on its own cement factory range, 
was defeated twice in a row to leave Allen- 
dale the champion. 

Fourteen matches, all shoulder-to- 
shoulder and under all kinds of condi- 
tions—sometimes so hot the shooter was 
sweating, at other times so cold the trigger 
finger seemed like it would snap. Every 
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(Inset) James R. Beverly, acting governor and attorney general 
P ‘ of Porto Rico, winner of Porto Rican Pistol Championship 
(As we go to press we learn that Mr. Beverly has been nomi- 
nated governor of Porto Rico by President Hoover) 





SCENE AT PORTO RICAN PISTOL MATCHES AT PONCE 


team went through its 14 matches with a 
smile and the best kind of sportsmanship. 
More friendships were made than had 
been made among the county Legion- 
naires for two years previous. 

Allendale led the league with 13 matches 
won and one lost. Carlstadt came next 
with 12 won and 2 lost and Pascack Valley 
was third with 11 wins and 3 defeats. 
Silver cups were awarded the 3 high 
teams, gold medals to the 8 highest in- 
dividual shooters and bronze medals to 
the 8 lowest scorers of the league. 

Many of the posts of the league are 
now affiliated with the National Rifle 
Association and many of those who fired 
are individual members. Many have 
joined since finding so much fun and 
sport in shooting and it appears more 
rifle clubs will be formed in the county. 
The members of the winning team are 
all members of the Post Rifle and Pistol 
Club of Allendale, Inc., which has been a 
full-fledged club for the last 2 years and 
looks to be a real contender in future 
rifle shooting in the northern part of New 
Jersey —JoHN G. HUBBARD. 


PRIZES GALORE IN LOS ANGELES 
SHOOT 


N THE Thanksgiving turkey ‘shoot of 

the Los Angeles Police Revolver 
League, 140 turkeys, 50 hams, two gross 
boxes of candy and other prizes were 
awarded. Interest and attendance was 
greater than in any previous year, with a 
large representation of women partici- 
pants. 


ACTING GOVERNOR WINS PISTOL 
CHAMPIONSHIP OF PORTO RICO 


DEFTNESS with the pistol that 

could be approached to within only 
6 points by any of the numerous other 
competitors was demonstrated by James 
R. Beverly, Attorney General and Acting 
Governor of Porto Rico, when he carried 
off the pistol championship of the island 
on November 22. The match was held 
by the Ponce Rifle and Sporting Club at 
Ponce. 

The course fired was 10 shots, slow 
fire, at 25 yards; 10 shots, rapid fire, at 
25 yards, and 10 shots, rapid fire, at 15 
yards. 

The twelve high men in the match were 
Mr. Beverly, 270; Capt. Rafael Emman- 
uelli, Porto Rico National Guard, 264; 
Milton Quinones, Cabo Rojo, 264; Lieut. 
Luis H. Mendoza, P. R. National Guard, 
263; José Norat Rodriguez, Ponce, secre- 
tary of the rifle club and pistol champion 
of Ponce, 255; E. Huertas Zayas, Ponce, 
248; Lieut. M. A. Balasquide, P. R. Na- 
tional Guard, 242; Santiago Madera, 
Ponce, 239; José E. Balasquide, Ponce, 
234; A. Toro Aviles, Cabo Rojo, 229; 
Lieut. Samuel B. Bauze, P. R. National 
Guard, 229; Magin del Toro, Cabo Rojo, 
228. 

Lieut. Juan Luis Oliver, U. S. A,, 
retired, a former president of the Ponce 
Club, and Capt. F. Blanco, chief of 
police of Ponce, were judges at the meet; 
Carlos F. Mayoral and Luis Rodriguez 
Chinchilla were range officers, and Capt. 
Luis F. Cianchini, of the U. S. troops 
at Porto Rico, assisted as observer. 
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HONOR ROLL—100 PER CENT N. R. A. CLUBS 


NEW CLUBS ADDED TO HONOR ROLL DURING THE PAST MONTH. 


(All club members are individual members of the N. R. A.) 


Mipway RIFLE CLvuB, 
W. M. Garlington, Secretary- 
Treasurer, 
6742 Cornell Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


Pico Heicuts RIFLE CLus, 
W. J. Thomas, Secretary, 
4712 Lomita Street, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


The matches were formally opened by 
a shot fired by Miss Aida Majia Mattei. 
The great amount of interest manifested 
in the matches is evidenced from a num- 
ber of photographs forwarded by the club. 


A. R. G. C. ENDS HOLIDAY SERIES 
BY BEATING OLD RIVAL 


HE rifle team of the Amateur Rod 

and Gun Club, of Newark, N. J., has 
just completed its tenth annual rifle team 
season. This turned out to be one of the 
most interesting and successful seasons 
that the A. R. G. C. has ever had. Vari- 
ous teams in North Jersey were met dur- 
ing a 10-day period beginning December 
21 and ending December 30. 

The Bogota Rifle Club was met on 
December 21, the A. R. G. C. men just 
nosing it out by one point. On December 
23, the Plainfield Shooting Club took the 
Amateur Rod and Gun Club into camp 
by a margin of 25 points. The Newark 
City Championship Match, proposed and 
arranged by the club’s founder, Robert 
B. Champlin, came next on December 29. 
It was won by the Essex Troop, 102d Cav- 
alry, team, with the support of an ex- 
Essex trooper, now with the New Jersey 
State Police. The A. R. G. C., using only 
three of its five regular team members, 
placed second. All five men were bona- 
fide members of the A. R. G. C., however. 
On the following night, the A. R. G. C. 
met the Orange Y. M. C. A. in their sixth 
annual match. This match had been won 
by Orange for the past five years but this 
year, due to steady and consistent shoot- 
ing on the part of the A. R. G. C. men, 
the Orange ““Y” was defeated by a margin 
of 9 points. 

The good spirit and friendly rivalry 
existing between the Amateur Rod and 
Gun Club and the Plainfield Shooting 
Club and also the Orange Y. M. C. A. 
tends to make these annual matches be- 
tween the respective organizaticns very 
popular indeed. 

The Amateur Rod and Gun Club is 
composed largely of college men who are 


MONTGOMERY RIFLE CLUB, 
G. T. Key, Secretary, 
% Standard Electric Machine 
Works, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Lipiv RIFLE Cvs, 
W. E. Suewer, Secretary, 
1163 East 32d Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


only able to get together at Christmas 
time and at intervals at other times during 
the year. The men, therefore, have no 
chance whatsoever to practice together in 
preparation for any match. 

The score of the match between the 
A. R. G. C. and Orange was 892 to 883, 
K. Yamaguchi, of the A. R. G. C., carry- 
ing off individual honors with a score of 
183. E. Martin and C. Andrews, of the 
losing team, each shot 182. The scores 
of the teams in the different positions 
were: A. R. G. C., 197, standing; 219, 
kneeling; 232, sitting and 244, prone. 
Crange, 184 standing; 222 kneeling, 233 
sitting, and 244 prone.—Rosert B. 
CHAMPLIN. 


W. S. R. A. ANNOUNCES PROGRAM 
FOR STATE-WIDE MEET 


HE Washington State Rifle Associa- 

tion annual small-bore competition 
will, for the first time, be of shoulder-to- 
shoulder state-wide scope this year. It 
will be held on the range of the Ellens- 
burg Rifle Club, February 21 and 22. 
Five matches are listed on the program, 
as follows: 

1. Ellensburg Match, 10 shots prone, 10 
standing, 10 sitting and 10 standing; 
trophy and cash prizes to first, second and 
third. 

2. Qualification Match, 10 shots prone, 
10 sitting, 10 prone, 10 standing, 10 prone, 
10 kneeling; trophy and cash. 

3. Interclub Match, 10 shots prone, 
10 standing; trophy and cash. 

4. Washington State Rifle Association 
Match, 10 shots prone, 10 sitting, 10 
prone, 10 standing; trophy and cash. 

5. Aggregate of first 4 matches, title of 
Individual Indoor Champion for the state 
for one year; cash to first 10. 

Conditions to govern the matches: 50- 
foot range, 50-foot N. R. A. targets, N. 
R. A. rules to govern, any .22-calibre rim- 
fire rifle, any sights, any standing position. 
The first three matches will be fired Feb- 
ruary 21 and the State Association Match 
will be fired February 22. 


HANDICAP SYSTEM FINDS FAVOR 
IN ELLENSBURG TURKEY SHOOT 


HE Ellensburg (Wash.) Rifle Club 

held a Thanksgiving shoot on Tues- 
day, November 24. It was attended by 
18 members. The club furnished the 
prizes, which consisted of 2 turkeys, 2 
chickens and a string of wieners. All 
during the evening, coffee and sandwiches, 
cake, apples and popcorn balls were 
served. Since Tuesday night is regularly 
club night, this sort of thing occurs sev- 
eral times during the winter. 

The first string was shot for a turkey 
as first prize and a chicken for second. 
A new system of handicapping was used 
to insure everyone an even break because 
the club varies widely in averages. It 
worked as follows: one string of 10 shots, 
prone, was fired, the shooter calling his 
score before going to the firing point. If 
his score was under the called score, he 
was down that many points, but each 
point over the called score counted 2 off. 
It was a real success with everybody satis- 
fied. 

For the second turkey and chicken, the 
club was divided into two groups, with 
the lesser shooters shooting for the turkey 
and wieners and the “sharks” battling over 
the chicken. The score for these prizes 
was made up of the first prone string plus 
a 10-shot string offhand. 

The results of the first string were: 
Dodge called and shot 97. Pfenning, 
Mahan and Virden tied for second with 
each 2 points off. Pfenning with a called 
score of 99 won the shoot-off. The second 
string resulted in Mahan’s adding an 85 
to his prone 97 to win the chicken, and 
Haversack, a 73 to his 94, won the turkey. 
There was a lively contest for the “hot 
dogs,” Vaughn and Potter tying with 160. 
In the shoot-off of 5 shots prone and 5 
standing, Vaughn won with 3 points to 
spare. 

The club has new quarters this year 
and has voted to enter the Interclub 
League competitions, so more will prob- 
ably be heard from it before the season 
is over. 

“PROF’S” DAUGHTER SETS NEW 

GIRL’S RECORD AT U. OF MO. 


ISS CORNELIA ELLIS, of Colum- 
bia, Mo., competing in the inde- 
pendent match of the intramural rifle 
shoot at the University of Missouri on 
December 11 and 12, broke all girls’ rec- 
ords for the range for all-time intramural 
shoots. Her score of 196 x 200 was out- 
ranked, however, by D. A. Thimmesch’s 
196. The course was 10 shots prone and 
10 kneeling. 
Miss Ellis is the daughter of Dr. Max 
M. Ellis, professor of physiology at the 
university. 
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RIFLEMAN TROPHIES AGAIN GO 
TO WESTERN CLUBS 

WO Western rifle clubs, Fort Worth 
Rifle and Pistol Club, of Texas, and 
the Hutchinson (Kans.) outfits, won first 
and second honors, respectively, in the 
1931 AMERICAN RIFLEMAN Trophy Com- 
petition, sponsored by the N. R. A. The 
accomplishment enabled that section to 
uphold again its “best customer” claim, 
now of three years standing. 

Of course, the so-called “best customer” 
honor is more or less theoretical, since not 
all affiliated clubs participate in the annual 
RIFLEMAN Trophy Match. But to those 
readers who are unfamiliar with condi- 
tions of the event, this term will at least 
serve to indicate its promotional charac- 
ter. The RIFLEMAN trophies, offered by 
the N. R. A. each year in this competition, 
are two cups that are not won by shooting 
ability. Not a single shot is fired in the 
“match.” Points are scored solely on the 
basis of business relations with the Asso- 
ciation. Each dollar spent by any com- 
peting club or by the members of such 
club, whether the money is in payment 
of membership fees, subscriptions, or 
match entry fees, gives the organization 
concerned a credit of one point in the 
RIFLEMAN Trophy Match. 

When, at the end of 1931, points made 
in the third annual RIFLEMAN competition 
were being tabulated and rechecked, there 
was much speculation among headquar- 
ters’ personnel as to the final standing. 
Scores of the leading teams were so close 
that, with the aid of a home-stretch spurt, 
any one of the four or five highest clubs 
might have copped the handsome winning 
trophy. On conclusion of the balloting, 
it was found that Fort Worth was out in 
front with an aggregate score of 206, 18% 
points ahead of Hutchinson, which club 
easily finished second with a total score 
of 187%. Mare Island Rifle and Re- 
volver Club, 1930 winner of the match, 
placed third, score 129%, closely fol- 
lowed by Cerro Gordo Rifle Club, Mason 
City, Iowa, the only other team to finish 
above the 100-point mark. Cerro Gordo’s 
total was 117. 

In addition to the two trophy cups, 
both of which are awarded on an out- 
right basis, a life membership in the N. 
R. A. goes to M. A. Greathouse and Wil- 
liam Ruddick, secretaries of the Fort 
Worth and Hutchinson clubs, while E. J. 
O’Brien, secretary, Mare Island Rifle and 
Revolver Club, who captained the third- 
place team, wins $10 in gold. The third- 
place club prize is merchandise not to 
exceed $30 in value selected from the 
N. R. A. Service Company price list. Be- 
sides the awards mentioned, there are 
consolation prizes for all clubs scoring 
100 points or more. 

Club secretaries interested in winning 
some of the prizes to be awarded at the 
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end of this year in the 1932 AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN Trophy Match will be inter- 
ested to know that prize conditions even 
more generous than those enumerated 
above are being contemplated. An an- 
nouncement outlining plans for promotion 
of the new event is in preparation as this 
is written and will be mailed to all clubs 
within the next few weeks. 

Scores and final standing of the ten 
highest teams in the 1931 AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN Trophy Match follow: 


1. Fort Worth (Tex.) Rifle and Pistol Club. 206 
2. Hutchinson (Kans.) Rifle Club....... .. 187% 
3. Mare Island (Calif.) Rifle and Revolver 

_| “TRS en iS oe “ee 
4. Cerro Gordo Rifle Club, Mason City, Iowa 117 
5. Chanute (Kans.) Rifle and Pistol Club... 87 
6. Palo Alto (Calif.) Rod and Gun Club... 80% 
7. V._F. W. Rifle and Pistol Club, Kansas 

_. SRR ee eres rare 67% 
8. Shamokin (Pa.) Rifle and Pistol Club.... 66 
9. Victory Rifle Club, Butler, Pa.. as 62 
10. Citizens Rifle Club, Forest City, Iowa.... 60 


ALABAMA CHAMPIONS 
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LIEUT. LEWIS RAEMON (LEFT), WIN- 
NER OF PISTOL TITLE, AND H. A. CLAPP, 
WINNER OF RIFLE TITLE 





GREETINGS FROM THE BRITISH 


GAIN the fine spirit of sportsman- 

ship and friendship of the riflemen 

of Great Britain reveals itself. This time 

it is manifested in a letter which E. M. 

Farris, of Portsmouth, Ohio, has received 

from E. Stanley, railroad rifle secretary 
of England. The letter is quoted: 

“I thought it was about time I sent 
you a few lines to say that although so 
far away you are not forgotten by my 
humble self. 

“We are now drawing to the close of 
another year in which all our shooting 
hopes and aspirations went unrealized 
while yours have again been fulfilled. 
However, we cannot all win but we can 
foster the good spirit of sportsmanship 
which makes these matches so worth 
while, and I hope that as the years go 
on the bonds of friendship and affection 
will still become closer and more firmly 
knitted. 

“Therefore, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity of wishing you personally, together 
with all those wonderful shooters of yours, 
a most Happy, Prosperous and Successful 
New Year.” 








FICTION MAGAZINE TO CONDUCT 
MARKSMANSHIP CONTEST 


N ADDED opportunity for small- 
bore rifle shooters and pistol shoot- 
ers to win new medals is furnished by a 
postal tournament that Western Story 
Magazine, one of the Street and Smith 
group of publications, is sponsoring. The 
matches will be directly sponsored by 
Lieut. Charles E. Chapel, U. S. Marines, 
who conducts the “Guns and Gunners” 
feature of the magazine, but the rules 
announced by him provide that the matches 
shall be under the supervision of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association. 

It is particularly stated by Lieutenant 
Chapel that entrants need not be subscrib- 
ers to any Street and Smith magazine. 
Entries must be made with Western Story, 
and if entrants already have targets no 
charge, unless it be a stamp for the witness 
certificate, will be made. Entries close 
April 1. 

Rules governing the rifle matches have 
already been announced. They are: 


Open to readers of Street and Smith’s Western Story 
Magazine. 

Course of fire will be 40 shots offhand, any stand- 
ing position without artificial rest, fired on four tar- 
gets, 10 shots to each target. 

Any rim-fire .22-caliber rifle and ammunition, any 
sights. 

Range, 50 yards; official N. R. A. 50-yard rifle 
target. Targets can be obtained at a nominal rate 
of four for 10 cents; extra targets for practice at same 
rate. 

Contest will be under supervision of the N. R. A. 
Readers of Street and Smith’s Western Story Magazine 
who live in foreign countries may have their targets 
inspected by officials of their national rifle associations. 

Competitors may fire on any home range, provided 
the distance is measured 50 yards from firing point to 
target. Two witnesses of good character will witness 
the measuring of the range and the firing of every 
shot in the match. Competitors and their witnesses 
will sign the certificate furnished with every set of 
match targets, certifying that all conditions were 
faithfully complied with. Witnesses must be readers 
of Street and Smith’s Western Story Magazine and 
must be citizens of the same country as the con- 
testant. 

All entries must be in the hands of ‘‘Guns and 
Gunners,” Street and Smith’s Western Story Maga- 
zine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, on or before 
April 1. 

Fired targets and the certificate must be returned 
by first-class mail to ‘‘Guns and Gunners’ so as to 
arrive not later than June 30, 1932. 

Prizes: Gold medal to highest over all; silver medal 
to highest in nation, one to be awarded for United 
States and one for each nation with more than 100 
contestants; bronze medals for high contestant in 
each state and each province of Canada having 50 or 
more contestants. No contestant shall receive more 
than one medal. If one contestant is highest in both 
state and nation, he will receive silver medal only. 
All contestants will be awarded certificates of pro- 
ficiency, whether or not they are winners of medals. 

Honesty: Dependence must be placed on honesty 
and sportsmanship of competitors and witnesses. N6 
one not entitled to recognition as a shooter could 
maintain the respect of his associates by wearing a 
medal obtained fraudulently. However, as an addi- 


tional precaution, the N. R. A. has authority to send 
an official representative to witness the refiring of any 
doubtful targets. 

Any one under 21 who is living with his parents or 
guardian must obtain the consent of such parents or 
guardian. 
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Nothing in the rules authorizes or encourages the 
violation of any state or national law regarding the 
handling of firearms. Readers of Western Story should 
learn the laws of their state and city regarding rifle 
practice. 

To enter, a competitor fills out an entry coupon 
and sends it, with 10 cents in stamps to cover cost 
of four targets and witness certificate, to ‘“Guns and 
Gunners.’”’ Canadian and other foreign readers should 
send international reply coupons, but Canadian 
stamps, if it is impossible to obtain the reply cou- 
pons, will be accepted. 

“Guns and Gunners’’ will answer all questions re- 
lating to the contest or to firearms in general. 


CLUB NOTES 


Fulton Gun Club, of Cleveland, Ohio, has com- 
pleted a most active year, judging from the report 
of William Frawley, secretary. Forty-two formal 
matches, 16 novelty matches and 18 social affairs, 
including parties, picnics, dinners and dances were 
held. Eight members completed firing the D course. 


Garden City Rifle Club, of Missoula, Mont., de- 
cided at its last meeting to incorporate as the Garden 
City Rifle and Revolver Club and to place a pistol 
team in the field. Charles Pew has been elected 
president and Earl Stolebarger, Albert C. Austin 
and Jack O’Laughlin have been reelected vice-presi- 
dent, secretary and range officer, respectively. 


Enfield Rifle Club, of Thompsonville, Conn., 
organized in 1928, has now incorporated and has 
formed a league composed of four teams representing 
different departments of the Bigelow Sanford Carpet 
Company, Inc. During 1930-31, the club won 18 
matches and lost 3, winning 14 of 15 matches in 
the Holyoke Industrial Rifle League. It has an 
outdoor range three miles from town and a new 
and up-to-date indoor 50-foot range. 

New York University R. O. T. C. Rifle Club won 
11 and lost 6 matches and placed 14th in the Hearst 
Trophy Match, eastern section, during 1931. Formed 
in October, 1930, and chartered by the N. R. A. the 
following month, the club’s membership reached 66 
the first semester. Thanksgiving and Christmas 
shoots were among the first events held by the club 
and both were highly successful. For the Christmas 
shoot, Arnold Friedberg, secretary, with the aid of 
Capt. Robert P. Bell, executive officer, designed an 
unique Christmas tree target. The new range at 
the university is a 50-foot standard indoor rifle and 
pistol small bore range. 


Darlington (Wis.) Rifle Club’s annual election 
resulted as follows: Joe Bell, president and publicity 
officer; Walter Bell, vice-president; Harry Sleep, 
secretary-treasurer; Joseph P. Lathrop, range officer. 
President-Publicity Officer Bell’s energetic publicity 
efforts have been keeping the club and its activities 
on the front page. 


Tri-County Rifle Association, in the Glens Falls 
(N. Y.) area, has nine teams competing in its an- 
nual tournament. The teams include Corinth, Gran- 
ville, Moreau Rod and Gun Club, New York Tele- 
phone Company, Hudson Valley Rod and Gun. Club, 
Glens Falls American Legion, Lake George American 
Legion, Long Rifles and Glens Falls Aces. Herman 
Wilsey has been reelected chairman of the tourna- 
ment committee, R. A. Marshall has been named 
secretary, and C. E. Wilson, reelected treasurer. 

The Iriter-County Rifle League, formed at a meet- 
ing in Elizabethtown, Pa., is composed of six clubs: 
Lebanon, Elizabethtown, Ephrata, Lancaster, Kirk- 
land and Manheim. O. H. Schwanger, secretary of 
the Elizabethtown Rifle Club, was elecféd head of 
the league. Lieut. R. M. Blair, pistol instructor 
of the Pennsylvania State Highway Patrol School, 
spoke on organization principles and rifle shooting 
in civilian organization. 
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FLORIDA STATE RIFLE AND PISTOL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
TO BE DECIDED IN SUNSHINE CLUB’S TWO-DAY MEET 


OWN in St. Petersburg, Fla., where 

winter does not mean ice and snow, 
or causes a summary retreat of marks- 
men to the protected indoor range, a small- 
bore rifle and any-caliber pistol meet 
which seems assured of drawing entrants 
not only from all sections of Florida, but 
from among winter vacationing marksmen 
of many other states, will be held on 
February 20 and 21. The present plans 
for this meet, the “first annual,” tenta- 
tively call for an extension over a third 
day should inclement weather interfere. 
Four rifle and three pistol matches com- 
prise the program as announced by the 
sponsoring organization, the Sunshine 
Rifle and Pistol Club. 

Entries will close midnight, February 
17, and post entries, for which there will 
be an additional $1 fee, will close one 
hour before any particular match. St. 
Petersburg residents who are not members 
of the Sunshine Rifle and Pistol Club 
will be required to pay a $1.50 entrance 
fee per match, and nonresidents of the 
city, $1 per match. T. F. Bridgeland, who 
has been instrumental in arranging the 
matches, is receiving the entries. His ad- 
dress is 2536 Second avenue, North. 

Standard N. R. A. targets will be used 
in all but the police team matches and 
N. R. A. rules will govern. The range 
over which the matches will be fired is 
located at 42d Avenue and 2d Street 
North, a site that has received the favor 
of the National Rifle Association. 

The various rifle matches on the pro- 
gram follow: 

Individual Dewar rifle championship: 
First prize, gold medal; second, silver 
medal; third, bronze medal. Two-man 
rifle team match, for members of any 
one club, business organization, police 
department, National Guard company, 
etc.: First prize, Sportsman Supply Com- 
pany (Tampa) bronze plaque; second, 
silver plaque; third, two bronze medals. 
Individual small-bore state championship: 
First prize, St. Petersburg Victory Tro- 
phy; second, gold medal; third, bronze 
medal; to all scoring 380 or better, 
special medals. Five-man team cham- 
pionship: First prize, Tax Securities Com- 
pany. Trophy for annual competition 
and to members of winning team, medals; 
second prize, bronze plaque. 

The pistol matches follow: 

Individual free pistol championship: 
First prize, gold medal; second, silver 
medal; to all scoring 170 or better, special 
medals. State pistol championship over 
National Match course, any automatic pis- 
tol or revolver, .32-caliber or larger: First 
prize, gold medal; second, gold-filled 
medal; third, bronze medal; to all scoring 
255 or better, special medals. Four-man 


police team championship, Army L tar- 
get, entries limited to police departments 
or sheriffs’ forces: Team prize, Peace 
Officers’ Cup to be held one year, team 
winning three years to have permanent 
possession; first individual prize, gold 
medal; second, silver medal; third, bronze 
medal. 


SUCCESSFUL SHOOT SPONSORED 
BY LOUISVILLE PAPER 


o* riflemen participated in the re- 
cently completed Courier-Journal 
Kentucky State Championship Matches, 
which were held over the range of the 
Louisville National Rifle Club. The 
Courier-Journal furnished three medals 
for high total scores and Sutcliffe & Co., 
sporting goods dealers, supplied three 
medals for the prone, sitting and standing 
positions. 

Lindsey Cooper, with 194; W. Maple, 
192, and L. Weber, 188, were the win- 
ners of the newspaper’s medals. Sutclilfe 
medals went to C. Glass, who had a 98 
prone; Sergt. Samuel Woodfill, who had 
a 50 sitting, and W. Kendall, 47 standing. 

The fifteen high men in the matches, 
together with their scores, were: Lindsey 
Cooper, 194; W. Maple, 192; L. Weber, 
188; Sergeant Woodfill, 188; W. Kendall. 
187; C. Glass, 187; William Sacksteder, 
186; S. Fulkerson, 184; E. Sanders, 184; 
Edward Groeschel, 183; Edward Grady, 
183; R. Tappehorn, 183; B. Fields, 181; 
W. Horn, 181; H. Gould, 180. 

The course was 10 shots prone, 10 
sistting and 10 standing at 100 yards, 
free rifle standing position permitted. In 
the prone shooting, target rings were 
counted at value given, but in the sitting 
and kneeling positions the 10 and 9-rings 
counted 5, the 8 and 7-rings counted 4, 
the 6 and 5-rings counted 3, and hits on 
the card outside the scoring rings 
counted 2. 





KIWANIS CLUB AT CAMP PERRY 


PECIAL dispensation has been given 

by Kiwanis International to permit 
Kiwanians to meet the three weeks at 
Camp Perry this year and have attendance 
counted for their local clubs. 

In announcing this action, Frank J. 
Schneller, captain of the American Legion 
Rifle Team, calls upon Kiwanians who will 
be at the camp: “Let’s get together for 
three rousing meetings. We'll make the 
camp know Kiwanis is on the map.” 

All members of Kiwanis clubs who an- 
ticipate attending Camp Perry this year 
should communicate at once with Colonel 
Schneller, Neenah, Wis. 
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ELEVEN MATCHES CARDED FOR 
THIRD ANNUAL KEMPER MEET 


ORE than 100 R. O. T. C. units in 
the Middle West have been invited 
to compete in the third indoor meet of 
Kemper Military School, which will be 
held on the school range on February 26 
and 27. The meet is for high schools, 
essentially military schools, basic R. O. 
T. C. units, senior R. O. T. C. units, and 
girls’ college and high-school teams. Of- 
ficials of the State Rifle and Pistol Asso- 
ciation of Missouri have assisted in ar- 
ranging and will supervise the meet. 
Teams will be the guests of Kemper at 
noon mess on the second day. The annual 
ball will be held the last night. 


CHALLENGES 
Enfield Rifle Club, Inc., Thompsonville, Conn., 
wants postal and shoulder-to-shoulder matches. Com- 


municate with P. J. St. Jean, 15 Highland Park, 
Thompsonville, Conn. 


Ellensburg (Wash.) Rifle Club is the field for 
matches—any team, any time and any course of fire 
over a 50-foot range. Contact W. T. Bowman, sec- 
retary, at Ellensburg, Wash. 


Moreau Rod and Gun Club, Inc., South Glens 
Falls, N. Y., wants matches with other clubs. Ad- 
dress C. Earl Wilson, range officer, Hudson St., South 
Glens Falls, or F. Millard Swan, secretary, 229 
South St., Glens Falls. 

RECENT EVENTS 
Tampa Rifle and Pistol Club 

In a rifle and pistol meet held on October 30, the 
Tampa Rifle and Pistol Club won the pistol match 
from the St. Petersburg (Fla.) shooters but lost the 
rifle match. Teams of five men competed. The score 
in the pistol meet was 559 to 556 and the score in the 
rifle match was 511 to 439. 


Muscatine Rifle Club 

More than 70 shooters competed and about 250 
spectators were present at a shifting-target shoot 
held by the Muscatine (Iowa) Rifle Club on Novem- 
ber 8. M. H. McGavock, of Fairport, and Charles 
D. Robinson, both veterans, tied for first place, but 
Robinson, not shooting for prizes, conceded the win- 
ner’s honors to McGavock. The match, one of the 
most novel held by the club, was fired over a 100- 
yard range, using small-bore target, any caliber rifle 
and any ammunition. 





Portsmouth (Ohio) Thanksgiving Shoot 

Oscar Seth, who sponsored a rule that limited a 
shooter to three turkeys, was the only competitor in 
a 200-yard turkey shoot held in Portsmouth, Ohio, 
on November 21, who won the maximum number. 
E. M. Farris got three chickens and a turkey; George 
Perkinson, a turkey; Kessick, a turkey and a chicken; 
Kling and G. W. Randall, a turkey each, and I. G. 
Martin, Tom Honacker and Dr. George Martin, 
chickens each. Twenty-three shooters, including many 
newcomers, took part. 

Binghamton (N. Y.) Rifle Club 

The Binghamton Rifle Club defeated the Ithaca 
(N. Y.) Rifle Club in a small-bore match, 2,167 to 
2,122, on December 8. Ray Lobdell, with 377, was 9 
high Binghamton individual. 


Providence (R. I.) Turkey Shoots 


on November 22, Frank B. Perry, of the Snipers’ 
Rifle Club, was high scorer with 41 x 50 which out- 
ranked C. W. Miller’s 41. Prize winners were Perry, 


Francis Hawes, of the Snipers’ Club; Sergt. Fred W. 
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Donahue, of the state staff, and Arthur Colwell, 
Providence Revolver Club; cash equivalents of tur- 
keys being awarded winners of each relay of 25 tar- 
gets. Karl Rittman, Joseph Gambao, Francis Hawes 
and Fred Donahue won prizes for the greatest number 
of head shots. 

Perry was also high scorer in a turkey shoot held 
by the Woonsocket Rifle Club with a score of 38 x 50. 
Colwell, with 31, was second. Bert Howard, of the 
Woonsocket Club, won the special handicap event in 
which a turkey was the prize. About 75 marksmen 
competed. 


Rogers Rangers 

Rogers Rangers, of Lowell, Mass., held their annual 
interstate matches on September 26 and 27. The suc- 
cess of the shoot is credited by the club to the range 
officers, J. Henry Fitzgerald, E. A. Fox, Capt. Louis 
E. Lutz, Capt. J. M. Reilly and Capt. Joseph C. 
Reinert. Winners included: Manchester Ritle and 
Pistol Club, General Israel Putnam 600-yard match; 
H. D. Shierman, Springfield, Mass., .22-caliber pistol 
match and slow-fire pistol match; Wannalancit Rifle 
Club, Capt. David Brewer 200-yard match; A. G. 
Stevens, Manchester Rifle Club, Ensign Andrew Ross 
200 and 600-yard match; Middlesex Rifle Club, Gen. 
John Stark 200 and 600-yard match and the Capt. 
John Burbank 200 and 600-yard match; F. Vossah- 
lik, 200-yard individual match; J. J. Haggerty, Con- 
cord, Mass., 600-yard individual match; Springfield 
Revolver Club, Captain Bulkley pistol match; Wil- 
liam T. Desmond, individual police pistol match, 
timed-fire pistol match and Capt. John Sheppard pistol 
match; Boston Police Department, Captain Burgin 
pistol match. 


M. B. A. Rifle Club 
By a 4-point margin, the M. B. A. Rifle Club, 
Kansas City, Mo., lost to the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars Rifle Club in a December match. The score 
was 873 to 869. R. White, of the veterans, was 
high individual with 181. R. C. Ellis and A. D. 
Marston, with 179, were high M. B. A. individuals. 


General Cable R. and R. Club 

In the first annual city-wide industrial small-bore 
shoot held by the General Cable Rifle and Revolver 
Club, Fort Wayne, Ind., on November 8, General 
Cable Team No. 1 won the city championship with 
a score of 1,152 x 1,200. The winning team was 
composed of Forrest Nichols, James O. Miller, 
Dwight Black, Delbert Voltz and Arnold Nichols. 
General Electric Company, which has as a member 
John Hall, who has been shooting for about 50 
years, was second in the match. The silver loving 
cup trophy will be retained by the champion team 
for one year. Conditions of the match were any 
.22-caliber rifle with iron sights, any individual team 
of three men, not to exceed‘two teams; N. R. A. 
rules to govern, 20 shots at 50 yards and 20 at 
100 yards, prone. 

Royal Gorge R. and P. Club 

J. W. Woolrey, with 570 x 600, was high scorer 
in a club members’ match held by the Royal Gorge 
Rifle and Pistol Club, Canon City, Colo. The next 
four high were C. L. Lister, 556; H. C. Pauls, 534; 
O. S. Lomis, 532, and Fritz Carlson, 526. The 
course was 10 shots standing, rifle supported by arm 
free from body; 10 sitting, 10 kneeling and 30 
prone, 50 feet, metallic sights, new N. R. A. 5-bull 
target. The club plans to fire next year’s match 
on the outdoor range, 200 to 600 yards. 









Kansas City Championship 

The Kansas City Police Team won the team 
match in the second annual Greater Kansas City 
fall championship matches. J. A. Heilman, Sr., won 
the heavy-caliber pistol match with 258; A. J. 
Bayers, the field match with 45; John Heilman, Jr., 
the Langrish match with 9; A. J. Bayers, the free 
pistol match with 163; George Abraham, the 
Dewar match with 393 and the 100-yard small-bore 
rifle match with a perfect 100; Walter Jackson, 
the 50-yard match, first relay, with 99, and G. E. 
Straten, the 50-yard match second relay, with 100. 

Moreau-Granville 

The Moreau Rod and Gun Club, Inc., of South 
Glens Falls, N. Y., opened its new range on De- 
cember 17 by defeating the Granville Rifle and Pistol 
Club, 1,231 to 1,185. The match was fired by 9- 
man teams at 75 feet, 5 shots per man standing, 
sitting and prone. 





DETROIT SHOOTERS ACTIVE 


N LESS than a year the Detroit Gun 

Club, Inc., of Detroit, Mich., has 
grown to an organization of 176 active 
rifle and pistol shooters. The first mem- 
bership in the club was written on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1931. In its activities the club 
is stressing junior as well as senior marks- 
manship and membership. 

A comprehensive schedule for the first 
five months of 1932 has been mapped out 
as follows: 

Individual rifle: Second Thursday of 
each month, iron and telescope sights, 
divided—prone, sitting, kneeling and 
standing, and an aggregate of 2, 3 or 4 
positions. Individual pistol: First Thurs- 
day of each month, three classes—.22, 
.38 and .45; divided—slow fire, timed fire 
and rapid fire—and an aggregate of 2 or 
3 stages. Junior individual rifle: Third 
Saturday of each month, iron sights only, 
to consist of various steps in the quali- 
fication courses. 

Rifle team matches: Fourth Thursday 
of each month, one or more teams of six 
shooters from each club, $2.50 entry fee 
per team, cash prizes. Pistol team 
matches: Third Thursday of each month, 
one or more teams of five shooters from 
each club, $2 entry fee per team, cash 
prizes. Junior rifle team matches: Fourth 
Saturday afternoon of each month, junior 
N. R. A. single-bull target, same condi- 
tions as senior team matches but no entry 
fee or prizes. 

Instruction classes in all small arms: 
Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons for 
junior boys; Thursday and Friday after- 
noons for junior girls; Monday and Tues- 
day nights for men, and Wednesday and 
Friday nights for women. 

Saturday nights are left open for future 
decision, one early suggestion under con- 
sideration being to fire postal or shoulder- 
to-shoulder matches with selected teams 
and qualification courses. 
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(A Division of the National Rifle Association devoted to teaching every boy and girl in America the safe and accurate handling of the rifle.) 


Conducted by H. H. Goebel 








Western High Wins 


HE Western High School Boys’ Rifle 

Team outshot a field of 75 organized 
junior rifle clubs to take winning honors 
in the prone and prone-standing sections 
of the first series of five biweekly team 
matches conducted during the months of 
October, November and December. The 
Edward Little Boys’ Junior Rifle Club, 
of Auburn, Maine, and the Central High 
School Rifle Team, of St. Paul, Minn., 
won out in the B and C Divisions, re- 
spectively, in the prone matches. 

The prone section of the matches pro- 
vided for three distinct divisions or 
leagues: Division A consisted of the bet- 
ter shooting clubs; Division B, of average 
shooting clubs, and Division C, of clubs 
less experienced in match competition. 
In the A Division there were 16 clubs. 
Of this number nine advanced from Di- 
vision B and one from Division C. These 
teams were those representing the Central 
High School, of Bridgeport, Conn.; the 
Crockett Community Center Rifle Club, 
of Crockett, Calif.; the Western High 
School Girls’ Rifle Team, of Washington, 
D. C.; the first team at New Trier High 
School, Winnetka, IIl.; the first team at 
Richmond Hill High School, Richmond 
Hill, L. I., N. Y.; the Mahoning Junior 
Rifle Club, of Youngstown, Ohio; Knox- 
ville High School, of Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Fort Cumberland Post Junior Rifle Club, 
of Fort Cumberland, Md.; the McKinley 
High School, of Washington, D. C., and 
the Hyde Park Department Y. M. C. A., 
of Chicago, Iil. 

The ten high teams in this division 
were given points in multiples of 30 to 
300 in each of the five matches. Western 
High School Boys’ Team placing on top 
in each event, had a possible total of 
1,500 points. Fresno High School, of 
Fresno, Calif., placed second with 1,320 
points, and Central High Schol, of Bridge- 
port, Conn,. placed third with 1,190. 
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Division B opened with 26 shooting 
teams. Nine of this number were ad- 
vanced to Division A and during the series 
four teams were advanced from Division 
C. These were the second team at the 
Stadium High School, Tacoma, Wash.; 
Germantown High School, of German- 
town, Pa.; Wilby High School, of Water- 
bury, Conn.; and Trinity School, of New 
York, N. Y. In this division the ten 
high teams in each match were allctted 
points according to standing in multiples 
of 20 up to 200. The Edward Little 
Boys’ Junior Rifle Club, of Auburn, 
Maine, totaled 840 points out of a pos- 
sible 1,000, to take first place. Deer- 
field Shields High School, of Highland 
Park, Ill., came second with 800 points, 
followed by the South High School, of 
Youngstown, Ohio, with 580 points. 

Twenty-five teams fought it out in the 
C Division. The ten high teams in each 
of the five matches were given points in 
multiples of 10 to 100. Central High 
School, of St. Paul, Minn., with a total of 
360 points out of a possible 500, was the 
winner, with the Edward Little Girls’ 
Junior Rifle Club, of Auburn, Maine, close 
on their heels with 350 points. Malden 
High School’s second team, of Malden, 
Mass., placed third with 300 points. The 
three winners in each division were 
awarded cup trophies. 

In the two-position section, fired prone 
and standing, teams fired for points in 
multiples of 10 to 100 in each match. 
Western High School Boys’ Rifle Team, 
taking first place in four of the five 
matches, totaled 490 points out of a pos- 
sible 500, to take the cup trophy. Grover 
Cleveland High School Rifle Team, of 
St. Louis, Mo., was second with 400 
points, followed by the Knoxville High 
School, of Knoxville, Tenn,. with 390 
points. 


The second series of five biweekly 
matches conducted during January, Feb- 
ruary and March is a continuation of the 
first series. All teams, with the exception 
of those making higher division score 
rating in the final match of the first series, 
reentering will again compete in the di- 
visions in which they were last classified. 
Although the plan of matches provides for 
the announcement of the three winners in 
each series of five prone matches, points 
are totaled for the three series and the 
winning team in each division of the prone 
matches and the high team in the prone- 
standing section are awarded special cup 
trophies and medals are presented to the 
team members. 


INTERSCHOLASTIC TEAM MATCHES 


OUR national team matches are 

scheduled to be fired during the 
months of February and March. The 
first of these is the Interscholastic Tyro 
Team Match, fired during the month of 
February. In this event final returns are 
due in Washington not later than March 
first. 

The Girls’ Interscholastic Team Cham- 
pionship, N. R. A. Military School Team 
Championship and the _ Interscholastic 
Team Championship Matches will be fired 
during the month of March. Entries for 
these matches should be made prior to 
March 1 and returns are due at National 
Headquarters not later than April 1. 

In each of these matches affiliated in- 
stitutions may enter one or more teams of 
not more than ten shooting members, the 
five high aggregate scores to count for 
record. The entry fee is $5 per team and 
entries should be made promptly in order 
to receive the official targets for each 
match. 
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The conditions for each match with the 
prizes to be awarded are listed. 


Interscholastic Tyro Team Match 


Open to.—One or more teams of not 
more than ten tyros from any public or 
private, high or preparatory school other 
than military schools affiliated with the 
National Rifle Association. Five high ag- 
gregate scores to count for record. Com- 
petitors will shoot on but one team. 

Conditions —Three stages each of 10 
shots for record. Prone position. Five 
high scores at each stage to count for 
record. , 

Prizes.—To the winning team, five silver 
medals. To the second and third teams, 
bronze medals. Percentage medals. 


Girls’ Interscholastic Team Champion- 
ship 


Open to.—One or more teams of not 
more than ten from any public or private 
high or preparatory school affiliated with 
the National Rifle Association. Five high 
aggregate scores to count for record. 

Conditions —Three stages. Each stage 
will consist of 10 shots for record, prone. 

Prizes —To the winning team the title 
“Interscholastic Rifle Champions—year— 
Girls’ Division” and five silver medals. 
To the second and third teams bronze 
medals. Percentage medals. 


N. R. A. Military School Team 
Championship 


Open to.—One or more teams of not 
more than ten from any military school 
affiliated with the National Rifle Associa- 
tion and in good standing. Five high ag- 
gregate scores to count for record. Com- 
petitors will shoot on but one team. 

Conditions —Three stages. An entire 
stage must be completed in one day. A 
stage will consist of two strings each of 
10 shots for record: First stage—One 
string prone, one sitting. Second stage— 
One string prone, one kneeling. Third 
stage—One string prone, one standing. 

Prizes —To the winning team the title 
of “Military School Champions for the 
year,” the Military School Indoor Trophy, 
to be held for one year or until the next 
competition, and five silver medals. 
Bronze medals to members of second and 
third teams. 


N. R. A. Interscholastic Team 
Championship 


Open to——One or more teams of not 
more than ten from any public or private 
high or preparatory school other than 
military schools affiliated with the Na- 
tional Rifle Association. Five high aggre- 
gate scores to count for record. Com- 
petitors will shoot on but one team. 

Conditions —Three stages. Each stage 
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must be completed in one day. A stage 
will consist of two strings, each of 10 
shots for record. First stage—Two 
strings, prone. Second stage—One string 
prone, one kneeling. Third stage—One 
string prone, one standing. (Free rifle 
standing position.) 

Prizes —To the winning team the title 
High School Gallery Champions—year,” 
the Interhigh School Indoor Trophy to be 
held for one year or until the next compe- 
tition, and five silver medals. Bronze 
medals to members of second and third 
teams. Percentage medals. 





BIWEEKLY MATCHES—FIRST 
SERIES 


Bulletin No. 5 
PRONE POSITION 


Division A 
Total 

Club Location Score Points points 
1. Western High, Boys (Winner), 

ee oe 499 300 1,500 
2. Central High, (3rd pl.), 

Bridgeport, Conn. ‘ .. 497 270 =+1,190 
3. Turlock Union High, 

Turlock, Calif. ... 496 240 960 
4. Central High, 


Washington, D. C. 492 210 1,140 


. Fresno High, (2d pl.), 


wn 


Fresno, Calif. ...... 492 210 =1,350 
6. McKinley High, 
Washintgon, D. C. . 492 210 770 
7. Richmond Hill ™ ae * 
Richmond Hill, L. I., N. Y. 490 180 700 
8. Mahoning J. R. C., 
Youngstown, Ohio 487 150 490 
9. Warren Harding High, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 487 150 1,080 
10. Crockett, Com. Ctr. J. R. C., 
Crockett, Calif. 484 120 550 
11. Western High, Girls, 
Washington, D. C. 483 90 690 
12. Knoxville High, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 481 60 580 
13. Hyde Park Dept. YMCA, 
Chicago, III. 480 30 370 
14. Ft. Cumberland Post JRC, 
Cumberland, Md. 464 300 
15. Ardmore High, 
Ardmore, Okla. .. 810 
16. New Trier High, Ist, 
Winnetka, III. J 580 
Division B 
*Division A Teams—2d Series—Week January 9 
Total 
Club Location Score Points points 
1, *Edward Little, Boys JRC (Winner), 
Auburn, Maine 493° 200 840 
2. *Deerfield Shields High (2d pl. , 
Highland Park, Ill. ....... 180 800 


3. South High (3d pl.), 


Youngstown, Ohio 483 160 580 


4. Stadium High, =e, ses 

Takoma, Wash. .. , 483 160 520 
5. Crosby High, 

Waterbury, Conn. . 478 140 220 
6. Sharpshooters RC, 

Jacksonville, Ill. .. , 477 120 280 
7. West High, 

Waterloo, Iowa. 47/ 120 420 
8. Kingswood School, 

W. Hartford, Conn. . 475 100 140 
9. Malden High, Ist, 

Malden. Mass. 475 100 240 
10. Theo. Roosevelt High, 

New York, N. Y 475 100 100 


11. Waukegan Township. High, 
Waukegan. III. 4 
12. Lincoln High, 
Salina, Kans. ; 472 60 60 
13. Germantown High, 
Germantown. Pa. 4 
14. Lewis and Clark High, Ist, 


Spokane. Wash. 467 20 40 
15. Wilby High. 

Waterbury. Conn. 466 250 
16. Trinity School. 

New York. N. Y. , 463 280 
17. Arcola JRC. 

Arcola, Ind. ; 457 20 
18. Stadium High, 2d, 

Tacoma, Wash. 442 100 
19. Canon City High. 

Canon City, Colo. 280 


20. New Trier High, 2d, 

Winnetka, Ill. ...... a ae : 40 
21. Madera Union High, 

Madera, Calif. .. 20 


Division C 
*Division B Teams—2d Series—Week January 9 


Total 
Club Location Score Points points 


1. *Central High (Winner), 

ck SE 477 100 360 

. “Upper Darby High, 

Upper Darby, Pa. 473 90 270 
3. *Catonsville High & IRC, 

Catonsville, Md. ; . 472 80 210 
4. "148th Inf. JRC, 

Clyde, Ohio Bsc, 70 70 
5. *Bonita Union High, 

La Verne, Calif. 465 60 250 

. *Theo. Roosevelt =. 2d, 

New York N., Y. 463 50 80 
7. *Park Hich, Ist, 

Racine, Wis. 461 40 220 
8. Edward Little JRC, Girls (2d S ), 

Auburn, Maine 459 30 350 
9. Malden High, 2d (3d ‘pl.) 

US eee 457 20 300 
10. Collinwood High, 

Cleveland, Ohio ‘ . 453 10 80 
11. Dundee High, 

Dundee, IIl. . 447 - 100 
12. Richmond Hill High. 2d, 

Richmond Hill, N. Y. 435 ite 110 
13. Lewis and Clark ‘nih 2d, 

Spokane, Wash. . 432 
14. Bad Axe High, 

Bad Axe, Mich. Soakae Oe 
15. Park High, Td, 

Racine, Wis. 429 
16. Community High, 

Granite City, Ill. 407 
17. Golden Bear JRC, 

Anaheim, Calif. F 389 
18. South Bend YMCA, Ist, 

South Bend. Ind. 331 ia 50 
19. Horlick High, 

Racine, Wis. : eee 10 
20. New Trier High, Girls, 

Winnetka, Ill. is ees _ 20 
21. South Bend YMCA, 2d, 

South Bend, Ind. 
22. Stadium High, Girls, 

Takoma, Wash. ‘ 110 


Expert Division 
2 Positions—Prone, Standing 


Total 
Club Location Score Points points 
1. Western High, Boys (Winner). 
Washington, D. C. re 919 100 490 
2. Lane Tech. High, Ist, 
Chicago, Ill. 918 90 330 
3. gg Cleveland High, 
Louis, Mo. 913 80 400 
4. Race cille High, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 898 70 390 
5. Kemper Military School, Ist, 
Boonville, Mo. ‘ 893 60 330 
6. Malden High, 
Malden, Mass. ; 886 50 310 
7. Central High, Girls, 
Washington, D. C. 823 40 180 
8. Kemper Military School, 5th, 
Boonville, Mo. 816 30 40 
9. Lane Tech. High, 2d, 
Chicago, IIl. 816 30 140 
10. Kemper Military School, 3d. 
Boonville. Mo. 804 20 110 
11. Kemper Military School, 4th. 
Boonville. Mo. 784 10 50 
12. Kemper 5 ~oh School, 2d, 
Boonville. Mo. 737 10 
13. Crosby High. 
Waterbury, Conn. ; 710 


THE RIFLE CLUB at Deerfield Shields 
High School, Highland Park, Ill., is keep- 
ing well in trim through shoulder-to- 
shoulder competition with neighboring 
clubs, writes Jim Butterworth, one of its 
most active leaders. The team recently 
met thé Country Day School riflemen of 
Winnetka, where they took the lead with 
485x500 vs. 468x500. A heavy pro- 
gram of team competition is being planned 
for the new year, consisting of shoulder- 
to-shoulder matches with practically all 
junior teams around Chicago, as well as 
in distant sections of the state. 
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EXPERTS AND DISTINGUISHED 
RIFLEMEN 


HAT at the beginning seemed al- 
most an impossibility has been ac- 
complished by 53 members of the Junior 
N. R. A. during the past two months. 
These members, 45 of them Expert Rifle- 
men and 8 Distinguished Riflemen, are 
now the proud possessors of their appro- 
priate decorations in recognition of their 
skill and achievements. They also have 
their diplomas signifying not only that 
they have learned to hit where they aim 
but further, that they know at what they 
are aiming. 
The following have qualified as Expert 
and Distinguished Rifleman during the 
month: 


EXPERT RIFLEMEN 


William Mortland, Hammond, Ind. 

Frank Brown, Chicago, IIl. 

John Gebbart, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Jesse Hill, Baltimore, Md. 

P. C. Langston, St. Louis, Mo. 

Lorenzo Gregory, Bloomington Springs, 
Tenn. 

H. J. Barton, St. Louis, Mo. 

Robert Hintz, Madison, Wis. 

Glendon Lakes, Xenia, Ohio 

Winona Esmay, Tacoma, Wash. 

Byron Ames, Auburn, Maine 

Harlan Carter, Austin, Tex. 

Frank W. Norris, Austin, Tex. 

Leslie R. Henry, Moores, Pa. 

Jacob De Marco, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Raymond Worsham, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Robert Bolton, Knoxville, Tenn. 

E. H. Britt, St. Louis, Mo. 

F. M. Ellis, St. Louis, Mo. 

R. A. Eilers, St. Louis, Mo. 

Willard Jensen, Washington, D. C. 

Elmer Harriss, Manistee, Mich. 

Luverne Rudeen, Morris, Minn. 

Edgar Trenary, St. Louis, Mo. 

Donald Gautier, Auburn, Maine. 

J. J. Hayes, St. Louis, Mo. 

Edmond F. Heinrichsmeyer, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Charles Holman, Norwood, Mass. 

Lachlan Sinclair, San Francisco, Calif. 

Milton Smith, Madison, Wis. 

Alice Jones, Tacoma, Wash. 

Edward Paine, Tacoma, Wash. 

Elliot McLean, Tacoma, Wash. 

Richard H. Deming, Jr., W. Hartford, 
Conn. 

Theodore J. Roe, Jr., Glendale, Calif. 

Robert Pohlmann, Chicago, IIl. 

Glenn C. Schlegel, Mount Penn, Pa. 

Wilmot Kaufman, Madera, Calif. 

James Bryant, Madera, Calif. 

John Bonaccorso, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Joseph J. Timmes, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 

Dale Dalton, Morgantown, W. Va. 


William MacBeth II, South Orange, N. J. 


Umhau Wolf, Baltimore, Md. 
Leslie MacWilliams, Wollaston, Mass. 
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DISTINGUISHED RIFLEMEN 
John Gebbart, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
P. S. Reichers, Jr., Garden City, N. Y. 
Carroll L. Chapin, Glendale, Calif. 
C. R. McBride, Boonville, Mo. 
Ralph Bitter, East Orange, N. J. 
David Myers, East Orange, N. J. 
Alfred Crowley, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Harlon Carter, Austin, Tex. 


COMMISSIONED INSTRUCTORS 


EADERS of Junior Rifle Clubs and 
many senior members of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association have taken a keen 
interest in the correspondence Instructors 
Training Course, provided for instructors 
and leaders of organized groups. 

This course in addition to the instruc- 
tion manuals and rule books furnished in- 
dividuals and leaders is in 10 lessons with 
sets of 10 questions attached to each. 
Adult leaders submitting answers to the 
complete course receive a commission as 
instructor in the Junior Division of the 
N. R. A. and are eligible to compete for 
the instructor’s medal. 

A number of junior members have com- 
pleted the course, for an assistant instruc- 
tor’s commission. Junior members are 
eligible to compete in the Junior program 
of qualification matches until they reach 
their nineteenth birthday. When they are 
no longer eligible for junior competition 
and are believed capable of taking charge 
of a group of young riflemen, their assist- 
ant instructor’s commission can be re- 
turned for full instructor’s commission and 
instructor’s medal. 

A list of instructors recently commis- 
sioned, follows: 

Lindsey W. Austin, Wichita, Kans. 
Philip Cole, Louisville, Ky. 

Marjorie McLean, Ardmore, Okla. 
Michael Moskowitz, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Thomas W. Scudder, Santa Ana, Calif. 
W. H. Stephens, Crockett, Calif. 

Tex Middleton, Anaheim, Calif. 

Ivan Whiting, Waldo, Wis. 

Glenn Carson, Chicago, IIl. 

John Warnock, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ralph Cory, Newton, Iowa 

W. S. Pike, West Lawn, Pa. 

Archie Kimmel, New York City 
Gilman C. Ellis, South Portland, Maine 
Joseph C. Brown, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
H. D. Wilcox, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

J. A. Brownlee, Fairfax, Vt. 

Olive A. Jackson, Tulsa, Okla. 

Emma L. Yost, Wyomissing, Pa. 

W. R. Robie, Crockett, Calif. 

Donald K. Christian, East Orange, N. J. 
Thomas K. Fisher, Concord, N. H. 
Carl Owen, Independence, Kans. 
Frances E. Pray, Ponca City, Okla. 
Harry Crowe, Manistee, Mich. 

Stanley A. Johnson, Caribou, Maine 


S. E. Brink, Walton, N. Y. 

William E. O’Toole, Watertown, Mass. 
Earl Grant, Tulsa, Okla. 

N. E. Dickason, Youngstown, Ohio 
Leslie R. Henry, Moores, Pa. 

Harold T. Griffith, Lancaster, Pa. 

H. D. Kinney, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. Dee Hazen, Sarasota, Fla. 

Kenneth Sexton, St. Louis, Mo. 
Catherine Burleson, San Angelo, Tex. 
C. Philip Lawrence, Chicago, Il. 
Mrs. Jessie B. Puvogel, Berkley, Mich. 
Thorpe Krahn, South Euclid, Ohio 
Lynn Thomas, Kansas City, Mo. 
Arthur W. Mott, Middleboro, Mass. 
Robert Yorke, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 
William J. Brown, St. Albans, L. I., N. Y. 
Joseph Vojtech, Chicago, IIl. 

Walter C. Catlin, Ithaca, N. Y. 

H. E. Nason, Miami Beach, Fla. 
James C. Long, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Silas Weinberg, Galesburg, IIl. 
Charles Andrews, Waltham, Mass. 
Roy A. Loder, Erie, Pa. 

C. E. Stevens, St. Louis, Mo. 

W. R. Wood, Baltimore, Md. 

James W. Stoudt, Reading, Pa. 
Raymond Van Skiver, Teaneck, N. J. 


Rifleman James Mickey, of Kansas City, 
Missouri, a junior member, has satisfac- 
torily completed requirements for an As- 
sistant Instructor’s standing and certifi- 
cate. 


REWARD FOR SPECIAL SERVICE 


VERY junior member of the N. R. A. 

can with a little effort possess one 

of the Junior Special Service Pins. These 

are offered individual and club members 

performing a special service for the na- 
tional organization. 

There are a number of ways in which 
this distinguished award may be won. In 
an unlimited field it should be compara- 
tively easy enough to enroll five new mem- 
bers. In fact a number of former mem- 
bers have failed to reaffiliate and their re- 
newals may be counted among the five. 
The names and addresses of new members 
with their proper endorsements and 25- 
cent membership fees may be submitted 
direct to National Headquarters. 

Organized institutions offer a splendid 
field in which to work. Members of these 
clubs are already acquainted with the pro- 
gram and services of the N. R. A. For 
them to have full advantage of this pro- 
gram they should be directly affiliated as 
individual members. 

By organizing a local Junior Riflle Club, 
consisting of at least ten individuals under 
19 years of age with an adult leader as in- 
structor, also entitles one to this award. 
Complete club literature and information 
for organizing will be supplied and the 
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Special Service Pin awarded when the 
club is chartered. 

Interesting articles submitted and pub- 
lished in the Junior News will also win 
one of these awards. Articles may relate 
to the shooting game in general, the set-up 
of ranges (both indoor and outdoor), the 
winning of matches and the qualifying for 
decorations in the medal course. Photo- 
graphs of organized groups, of ranges, 
members on the firing line and appro- 
priate illustrations and cartoons may also 
be submitted for the Special Service Pin. 

As members you can render a real serv- 
ice to your organization by interesting and 
extending this great work to your many 
friends. Your cooperation in enlisting 
new members and clubs and contributing 
to the official organ of the Junior N. R. A., 
the Junior Rifle News, will make for im- 
provement and growth during the year. 


“MOSTLY PERSONAL” 


O GIVE their members every advan- 

tage of national affiliation and com- 
petition throughout the new year, two of 
our junior clubs have come through with 
100 per cent individual membership in 
addition to the club charter. These adult 
leaders feel that personal contact with 
National Headquarters means much to 
the youngsters and also to the progress 
of the club. 

The Calumet Rifle Club, organized in 
the Calumet High School of Chicago, IIl., 
and under the leadership of Sergt. Gillman 
R. Carle, has a roster of 128 members, all 
of whom are affiliated as individual junior 
members of the N. R. A. These members 
are now furnished with all necessary ma- 
terials to compete in the individual as well 
as the team program and will have every 
opportunity to show progress. 

For the second consecutive year Sergt. 
B. F. Leonard has stressed the value of 
individual affiliation, and this year the 
New Mexico Military Institute of Ros- 
well, N. M., has a representation of 100 
junior N. R. A. members. In this club 
the officers are elected from the senior 
group who prove of valuable assistance 
in coaching and instruction. 





A CLUB OF 223 junior riflemen ranging 
in age from 13 through 17 years has been 
chartered at the Grover Cleveland High 
School, of Bronx, N. Y. These members 
are under the supervision of Mr. E. Lewis 
Guerra, who has had much valuable ex- 
perience in the management and instruc- 
tion of such groups. An indoor range is 
set up at the school at the distance of 50 
feet and with this enthusiastic group 
clamoring for the opportunity to become 
acquainted with the sport. Quite a num- 
ber of the riflemen have their own arms 
which will of course prove an advantage. 
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Dr. A. E. MACGALLIARD sends in a very 
encouraging account of rifle-shooting ac- 
tivities among the riflemen of the Com- 
munity High School Rifle Club, of Granite 
City, Ill. The club meets at the home of 
Dr. MacGalliard each week and he writes 
that the enthusiasm is so great that 34 or 
40 boys have requested and received per- 
mission from the high-school board to 
form a branch of the R. O. T. C., giving 
them a greater opportunity for perfection 
with the rifle. Their handicap is appar- 
ently in the matter of a range, which we 
hope can be remedied within time, pro- 
viding for all interested in shooting. 


ANOTHER GROUP CHARTERED in the 
State of New York is the Kings Park High 
School Junior Club, consisting of 50 mem- 
bers in ages from 12 through 18. A gal- 
lery range has been constructed in the 
gymnasium of the school, providing for 
comfort at 50-foot shooting, and a layout 
to include qualification through 100 yards 
will be possible for an outdoor range dur- 
ing the warmer weather. Instructor H. G. 
Enterline advises that 20 members are 
provided with their own arms for compe- 
tition and are anxious to wade into the 
course of qualifications for decorations. 





The first set of qualification accom- 
plishments mailed in by Sgt. W. A. 
Pratt indicate that the riflemen at Knox- 
ville High School, Knoxville, Tenn., have 
made rapid strides during the first months 
of the gallery season. Forty-five of the 
various medals were distributed for ac- 
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complishments in addition to 111 bars, 
and two members in the club have quali- 
fied as Expert Rifleman to date. 


INSTRUCTOR FRANK O. MCLEAN reports 
that he has an enthusiastic group of boys 
and girls at the Ardmore High School, . 
Ardmore, Okla., who are anxious for 
shoulder-to-shoulder or postal competi- 
tion with nearby clubs. Groups interested 
should contact Instructor McLean at the 
school for a proposal of match conditions, 
cic. 

The Ardmore Girls’ Team recently fired 
a match with an older group of business 
girls of Sterling, Colo., where they were 
defeated by 13 points, 488 to 475. 





GIRLS REPRESENTING the Grover Cleve- 
land High School Rifle Club, of St. Louis, 
Mo., defeated the girls’ team of the Wash- 
ington University, also of St. Louis, by 4 
points in a recent shoulder-to-shoulder 
match. Teams were composed of six 
members with the five high scores to 
count for record, each member firing 5 
shots prone, 5 sitting and 5 in the kneeling 
position. 


As one of the prizes at the annual 
Thanksgiving Day shoot held by members 
of the Bogota Junior Rifle Club of Bo- 
gota, N. J., a subscription to the AMERI- 
CAN RIFLEMAN for one year was awarded 
by Instructor Petty. Medals for high 
place were also presented with prizes 
donated by the parents and interested 
adults. 


SPECIAL 
SALE !! 


Low Price and High Quality Union Metal Kits 


OFFER NO. 1—Metal utility kit with loose tray and movable 


partitions. 


Size 14” x 614” x 6”. 


Price $1.20 


OFFER NO. 2—Metal utility kit with AUTOMATIC CANTI- 


LEVER tray and movable asemmen 


Price 


Size 14” x 61%” x 6”. 
$1.25 


OFFER NO. 3— Metal light service kit with AUTOMATIC 


CANTILEVER tray with movable — 


6%4”.x 6”. Price 


Size 19” x 
$1.60 


OFFER NO. 4—Metal SUPER UTILITY CHEST of DOUBLE 
LOCK SEAM CONSTRUCTION. Leather handle with steel 


core. Size 16” x 7” x 7”. 


Price 


$2.00 


NOTE: Kits are of heavy first grade cold rolled steel, thoroughly re- 
enforced throughout with joints and seams electrically welded. Hard 


baked enamel finish of olive green. 


Two bolt catches, lock with key, 


all good quality, of matched hardware. 


N. R. A. SERVICE COMPANY, INC. 


Barr Building 





Washington, D. C. 
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Use of Chemicals by Law-Enforcement 
Officers in Civil Disorders 


1—The Use of the Gas Mask 


By CapTain C. M. KELLOGG,’ C. W. S. (D. O. L.) 
and MAJOR A. F. SPRING,’ C. W. Reserves 


Introduction 


HIS series of articles is a reproduction 

of a course of instruction, including 
lectures, demonstrations and examina- 
tions, given at the National Rifle Matches, 
Camp Perry, Ohio, in the Police School 
from 1927-31, the writers having been 
either instructors or in attendance at the 
Small Arms Firing School during that 
period. 

About 1919-20 the possible use of some 
of the nonlethal chemical agents in con- 
nection with civil disorders was given con- 
sideration by chemical officers of the 
Army, as well as by civilian engineers and 
chemists. Many advantages of their use 
are obvious, the principal one being that 
an extremely effective concentration of 
chemical agent can be used which will 
have no injurious after effects upon the 
personnel which have been exposed. Tear 
gases, irritant smokes, and screening 
smokes, in the amounts used by officers 
who have been properly trained, produce 
absolutely no permanent disabling effects 
upon the disorderly persons they desire 
to control. 

The articles as published will cover the 
following subjects: 


I—The Use of the Gas Mask 
Il.—Chemical Agents and Munitions 
Suitable for Law Enforce- 
ment—Part 1 
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III. —Chemical Agents and Munitions 
Suitable for Law Enforce- 
ment—Part 2 

IV.—The Tactical Uses of Chemical 
Agents; First-Aid Measures 

V.—lIllustrative Problems in the 
Use of Chemicals 


Development of Masks 


The development of the present-day, 
highly efficient gas mask has been a series 
of gradual improvements which started in 
1915, when, in April of that year, the 
earliest type of protective devices was 
issued to the British troops. This was a 
cotton pad of sufficient size to cover the 
mouth and nostrils of the wearer, held in 
position on the face by strings which were 
tied at the back of the head. The pad 
was soaked in a solution of sodium car- 
bonate (soda ash), which reacted with 
chlorine, the first gas used in the World 
War. 

Following the pad respirator, crude 
cloth sacks or helmets impregnated with 
chemicals and designed to cover the head 
were next devised, and several varieties 
of this general type appeared in a short 
space of time. Each successive mask was 
designed to correct some fault of a previ- 
ous type or to furnish protection against 
some new gas, against which older masks 
offered inadequate protection. Even the 
most elaborate and carefully constructed 


masks of the helmet type afforded only 
moderately satisfactory protection and 
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1 Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
2 The Lake Erie Chemical Company, Cleveland. 
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were uncomfortable to wear. Following 
the helmet masks, the box respirator made 
its appearance. This mask consisted of a 
crude canister connected with a facepiece 
by a hose and equipped with a rubber 
mouthpiece and a nose clip. It was more 
efficient than previous types, but no less 
uncomfortable. However, the British 
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FIGURE 2 


small box respirator was the forerunner 
of the present American Tissot gas mask, 
which gives a high degree of protection 
with a maximum degree of comfort to the 
wearer. 

Figure 1 illustrates the passage of air 
through the mask, while Figure 2 shows the 
component parts. 

The Army mask will be used for descrip- 
tive purposes throughout this article, as it 
is more familiar to the majority of readers 
than any commercial product. 


Description of the Mask 


From a study of the illustrations it is 
readily seen that the gas mask is merely 
an air filter, which purifies the air which 
the wearer breathes, and protects his eyes 
and face when he is in an atmosphere con- 
taminated with toxic or irritating gases, 
vapors, or smokes. Air is drawn into the 
mask on inhalation through the canister, 
which filters, absorbs and neutralizes the 
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toxic or irritating chemicals. The air, 
after being purified by filtration, is drawn 
to the face and after being inhaled and 
exhaled, is expelled from the mask. 

The gas mask consists of a rubber face- 
piece, a canister which contains the filtra- 
tion system, and a rubber hose which con- 
nects the canister with the facepiece. The 
facepiece fits snugly to the face so as to 
be gas-tight, and is held in place by an 
elastic head harness. It is equipped with 
glass eyepiece and a rubber butterfly- 
shaped deflector, which causes the dry in- 
coming air to pass up and across the inner 
surface of the eyepiece to prevent fog- 
ging. The facepiece is provided with an 
outlet flutter valve, through which exhaled 
air is expelled. The entire mask is carried 
in a canvas carrier. 


Commercial Masks 


Although a gas mask, using wood char- 
coal as an absorbent, was developed in 
1854 and used to a limited extent, the 
usual industrial gas mask prior to the 
World War was the self-contained oxygen 
breathing apparatus which was cumber- 
some and expensive and could only be 
used by trained personnel. With the de- 
velopment of mechanical filters to remove 
minute solid particles from the air, acti- 
vated nut charcoal, mechanically strong 
soda lime, and other special gas absorb- 
ents, the basis for the present efficient 
industrial gas masks was established. 

There are several types of commercial 
gas masks available for civil uses. Special 
canisters have been constructed to give 
protection against tear gases, irritant 
smokes, and screening smokes, as well as 
hydrocyanic acid gas, ammonia, carbon 
monoxide, and every known toxic gas, 
either singly or in combination. 

Figure 3 shows a commercial mask of a 
design similar to the most efficient German 
mask developed during the war. It has 
the “snout” type canister which screws 
directly onto the facepiece at the angle 
tube, thus eliminating the corrugated hose, 
making a light, compact unit, which can 
quickly be adjusted by the wearer. This 
particular mask has a canister filling to 
protect against tear gases and screening 
smokes and is widely used by police de- 
partments and other law-enforcement 
bodies. 

Another commercial mask is shown in 
Figure 4 with a rectangular canvas pouch, 
similar to the carrier used during the latter 
part of the war. The interior of the car- 
rier is divided into two vertical compart- 
ments, the canister in the right side and 
the facepiece in the left, with the hose 
passing over the top of the two compart- 
ments. The canister for this mask pro- 
tects against tear gases and screening 
smokes. 

It is possible to protect against any 
toxic gas by using what is known as the 


“all-purpose” canister, which gives pro- 
tection in all atmospheres containing 
enough oxygen to maintain the flame of a 
safety lamp. This mask requires a larger 
canister than the standard industrial mask, 
designed to protect against specific gases, 
because of the increased number of ab- 
sorbents which are necessary. 

Although this is probably the best all- 
around protection available at the present 
time, law-enforcement officers, likely to 
meet only tear gases, irritant smokes and 
screening smokes, will receive much longer 
service from a canister designed for use 
against this group of chemical agents. 
City firemen, on the other hand, who may 
encounter a variety of poisonous gases, 
have especial need for this “all-purpose” 
canister. 

Although the Army gas mask facepieces 
are made in four sizes, number 1 being the 
smallest and number 4 the largest, the 
commercial masks are of but one size, 
using what is known as the universal 
facepiece. These commercial facepieces 
are of the best Tissot type design without 
mouthpiece or nose clip. Nonshattering 
lenses are used in the eyepieces. 


Limitations of the Mask 


There is at the present time no known 
chemical (gas, vapor, or smoke) in field 
concentrations which cannot be protected 
against. 

Certain toxic gases are not absorbed by 
the Army canister, the principal ones being 
carbon monoxide and ammonia. Carbon 
monoxide is encountered in the atmos- 
phere in fire fighting, automobile exhaust 
gases, mine-rescue work, repairing leaks 
in natural and artificial illuminating gas 
lines, etc., while ammonia leaks in refrig- 
eration plants are common. As before 





FIGURE 3 


stated, commercial masks can be provided 
with canisters which are designed to give 
complete protection against any specific 
gases, including carbon monoxide and 
ammonia. 
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It must be remembered that a gas mask 
does not supply or make air or oxygen; it 
cannot be used, therefore, in atmospheres 
which do not contain sufficient oxygen to 
support life. The gas mask must not be 
confused with the oxygen breathing ap- 
paratus developed by the Bureau of Mines 
for mine-rescue work. This equipment 
provides oxygen for the wearer. 

A third limitation of a gas mask is due 
to the fact that it is an air purifier only. 
It is possible for the concentration of the 
gas to become so high that its absorption 
by the canister is not complete. For this 
reason, a gas mask must not be used in an 
atmosphere containing more than 1 per 
cent by volume of a toxic gas. 


Life of the Mask 


The life of the various parts of the mask 
will vary considerably under different con- 
ditions of service. Age alone affects the 
rubber parts of the mask, but deteriora- 
tion is greatly accelerated by the presence 
of moisture, sunlight and heat. 

The life of the canister is primarily 
dependent upon the concentration of 
chemicals present and the time it is in use. 
Canisters of masks which are seldom used 
will generally last for several years. The 
commercial masks, as described, will offer 
protection for several hours against the 
concentrations of gas usually encountered. 


Care of the Mask 


From the foregoing paragraphs it is 
evident that the life of the mask depends 
largely on the care with which it is treated. 
In order that the mask may receive 
proper care, the following precautions 
should always be observed: 

1. Keep the mask from all unnecessary 
moisture and dry it out if wet. 

2. Carry nothing in the satchel except 
the mask. 

3. When not in use, keep the mask 
where it will not be damaged by a blow 
or heavy weight. 

4. Inspect the mask thoroughly at regu- 
lar and frequent intervals. 

Whenever masks are exchanged or used 
by more than one man for training pur- 
poses or otherwise, they should be disin- 
fected immediately after use. This may 
be accomplished by following the direc- 
tions as given herewith: 

1. Saturate a small rag with a 2 per 
cent solution of lysol or cresol, and sponge 


the entire inner surface of the facepiece, 


including the outer and inner side of the 
deflector. The outside of the flutter valve 
should also be sponged. : 

2. Pour about a teaspoonful of the dis- 
infectant into the exit passage of the angle 


3. Allow all disinfected parts to remain 
moist for about fifteen minutes and then 
wipe with a dry rag. The mask should 
dry thoroughly in the air before it is re- 
turned to the satchel. 

The disinfecting of the mask may be 
accomplished more rapidly by using a 
commercial atomizer with a 2 per cent 
lysol or cresol solution or a germicide con- 
taining about 80 per cent alcohol. 


Summary of Training 


Because of the necessity for police, 
penitentiary and jail guards, or other law- 
enforcement officers to enter buildings, 
passages, or outdoor areas filled with gas, 
it is just as important to have them well 
trained in the defense against tear gases 
and smokes as it is for them to know the 
offensive uses of chemical agents. A sum- 
mary of the principal instructions that 
should be given officers is as follows: 

1. Gas-mask drill with special reference 
to the proper adjustment of the mask. 

2. Uses and limitations of gas masks in 
general, with particular reference to the 
type of masks actuaily used in their own 
department. 

3. Care, inspection and disinfecting of 
masks. 

The basic instruction in all defense 
training should always be given with a 
view of eliminating the undue fear of gas 
that so commonly exists and to instill in 
the officers confidence in the complete 
protection afforded by their own masks. 
This can only be accomplished by the use 
of the mask in actual concentrations of 
gas and smoke, either in a gas chamber 
or in the field. 


Literature References 


The details of instruction in the use of 
the gas mask, together with a complete 
description of the component parts of the 


mask, may be found in Training Regula- 
tions No. 155-5, “Defense Against Chemi- 
cal Warfare,” and Technical Regulations 
No. 1120-35, “The Gas Mask.” Copies 
of these publications may be procured, by 
sending 15 cents for both to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, 1). C. 





Photographs by courtesy of The Lake 
Erie Chemical Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Federal Laboratories, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


THREE SHOTS—RAPID FIRE 


66 DARRICADED behind a pile of 

boxes, a man crouched with gun 
in hand. Seeing him in this posture and 
attitude and thinking he might attempt to 
shoot it out with me, at a distance of per- 
haps 25 feet from him, I fired three shots, 
rapid fire. The man fell on his back. I 





PATROLMAN GILBERT VIAU 


went to him and he gave me his name as 
Frederick Thomas, an alias, and when he 
started to give me an address he died.” 
The above paragraph taken from the re- 
port of Patrolman Gilbert Viau, 15th pre- 
cinct station, Detroit Police Department, 
proves that the trained man, confident of 
his ability to draw quickly, to shoot accu- 
rately, does not draw his gun until he has 
to, doesn’t shoot needlessly, but when he 
does shoot, hits what he is aiming at. It 
also proves that regular target practice 
plus the Camp Perry training for police 
pays dividends to the city taxpayers. 
Patrolman Viau has been a member of 
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the Detroit Police Pistol Team partici- 
pating in N. R.’A. Matches at the Police 
School at Camp Perry for several years. 


tube. Press the sides of the flutter valve 
so as to let the disinfectant run out. Do 
not shake off the excess. 
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The N. R. A. State Secretary for Michi- 
gan, Col. P. D. Foster, secured from J. P. 
Smith, Deputy Superintendent of the De- 
troit Police Department, the statement 
submitted with reference to the shooting 
and killing of one William J. McDonald, 
an armed house-breaker, on December 15, 
1931, in the city of Detroit. Statement 
follows in detail: 

“T had been on my vacation hunting 
and returned to duty on the 15th precinct 
radio cruiser on November 30. At that 
time I inquired of the work being done 
and the crimes which had been occurring 
during my absence, and was told about a 
house prowler who had been quite active 
in the eastern part of the city, particularly 
in the 15th precinct. In each case virtually 
the same methods were used by this man 
and all officers of the precinct were anx- 
ious about putting a stop to his depre- 
dations. In each instance, when the police 
arrived in the vicinity of a house broken 
into there would be no one to be seen. 
In time information came out that some 
times, shortly before these house-break- 
ings, a man and a woman would be seen 
cruising in the neighborhood and almost 
every night for several weeks running, 
they would attempt three or four jobs. 

“At about 8:15 p. m. on December 15, 
1931, I was assigned to duty on the cruiser, 
with Patrolmen Glen Campbell and Paul 
Hoey, with Detective Claud Rittenhouse 
in charge, and about that time we received 
a radio dispatch about a prowler trying to 
get into 13715 Glenwood, the description 
broadcast indicating that the same person 
was attempting this job, a car being de- 
scribed as cruising in the vicinity. The 
man who telephoned this information to 
the police waited at the front of his home 
and directed us to the rear of the house 
across the street. We left the car and ran 
to the rear of this house and no sooner ar- 
rived there than we heard two shots fired 
and about ten seconds later I heard two 
more shots fired. I drove the cruiser 
around the block to about where I thought 
this shooting was to head off any possible 
escape. Being a fairly good pistol and re- 
volver marksman, having represented the 
Department in individual and team shoot- 
ing at Camp Perry, Ohio, for the past five 
years, the urge came upon me to go to 
where the shooting was; there I left the 
car and ran in the alley, where the other 
members of the crew had apparently lost 
track of the person doing this shooting. 
At that point I asked Patrolman Camp- 
bell if he had any idea where this man was 
and if he had been wounded; just then we 
heard a man call for police officers. I ran 
into the yard and he told me a man had 
just gone into the basement window of 
the house next door, 13652 Glenwood 
Avenue. 

“T went through the basement window 
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he had broken, taking care that he wasn’t 
hiding in such a position as he could fire 
at me first. I had my gun in one hand, 
flashlight in the other; and went upstairs 
and through all the rooms very cautiously. 
The people living in the house were not at 
home at the time. As I was going through 
one of the front rooms downstairs I heard 
a noise which seemed to come from the 
attic and immediately went up there, flash- 
ing my light in every place the man might 
try to hide. When I got to the attic I saw 
a chimney in the approximate center of 
the house, and thought possibly the man 
was hiding behind it. I went around one 
side of the chimney and saw he was barri- 
caded behind a pile of boxes stored there, 
the man being crouched with gun in hand. 
Seeing him in this posture and attitude and 
thinking he might attempt to shoot it out 
with me, at a distance of perhaps 25 feet 
from him I fired three shots, rapid fire. 
The man fell on his back. I went to him 
and he gave me his name as Frederick 
Thomas, an alias, and when he started to 
give me an address he died. 

“When the coroner arrived some time 
later, in searching the man he found a tear 
gas gun, shaped like a fountain pen, at- 
tached to the man’s belt buckle; there was 
also a .25-caliber Colt automatic on the 
man, the same having five shells in the 
magazine and one in the barrel. The three 
shots I fired at him all struck the man 
(McDonald, alias Thomas) on the right 
breast; all three shots I could cover with 
the palm of my hand. There was no doub*‘ 
in my mind that this man intended to 
shoot me, but, on account of having such 
a small-bore gun, was waiting for me to 
get closer. 

“An hour or two later other officers of 
the Department apprehended McDonald's 
wife several miles away in the car, an Au- 
burn sedan, used in pulling these jobs. 
The car was equipped with a short-wave 
length radio receiving set and their pro- 
cedure seemed to be to have the man drop 
off the car and then go ahead with break- 
ing into a house, first having looked a dark 
home over where apparently no one was 
at home: meanwhile the wife would cruise 
around the neighborhood and if any neigh- 
bor became alarmed and telephoned the 
police, apparently she would hear the po- 
lice radio broadcast and pull to the house 
in question and give a signal with the car 
horn for the husband to leave. This case 
cleared up more than 35 house robberies 
committed in the eastern part of the city.” 


LINCOLN PARK POLICE REVOLVER 
TEAM ACTIVITIES 


N A match sponsored by the 132d In- 
fantry Rifle and Pistol Club, held at the 
132d Regiment Armory, West Madison 
Street, Chicago, in December, the Lincoln 
Park Police Team No. 1 defeated four 


pistol teams in the match, their score be- 
ing 793 and the runner-up team 752. 

The course of fire was 10 shots slow 
fire at 15 yards and 10 shots slow fire at 
25 yards. At the 15-yard stage, the Stand- 
ard American 20-yard indoor target was 
used and at the 25-yard stage the Stand- 
ard American 20-yard rapid-fire target was 
used. The competitor could use any re- 
volver or pistol .32 caliber or larger. 

The Lincoln Park Police Team No. 1, 
who won the contest, were presented with 
a 12-inch silver cup trophy by the 132d 
Infantry Rifle and Pistol Club. Officer G. 
Werner, of the Lincoln Park No. 1 Team, 
was high individual with a score of 175, 
for which he received a gold medal, second 
place and silver medals being taken by M. 
Hanson, unaffiliated, with a score of 169 
and the bronze medals for third and fourth 
places being taken by J. Freitag, 202d 
C. A. C., score 164, and William Henry, 
officer of the Lincoln Park Police No. 1, 
score 161. 

Scores follow: 


LINCOLN PARK POLICE TEAM No. 1, 793 
132p INFANTRY RIFLE AND PISTOL CLUB, 752 
202p COAST ARTILLERY CORPS (A. A.), 724 
LINCOLN PARK POLICE TEAM No. 2, 603 

SLIFER POST, AMERICAN LEGION, 395 


INDIVIDUAL MATCH RESULTS 


Place Name Team Score 
1. G. Werner, Lincoln Park No. 1 175 
Prize: Gold medal. 
2. M. Hanson, unaffiliated. . . 169 
Prize: Silver medal. 
3. J. Freitag, 202d C. A. C. . 164 
Prize: Bronze medal. 
4. William Henry, Lincoln Park No. 1 161 
Prize: Bronze medal. 
5. A. Killianski, 132d Infantry........ 159 
6. F. Oehlsen, Lincoln Park No. 1...... 157 
7. O. Kindlund, Lincoln Park No. 2... 
8. E. Ripstra, 132d Infantry An . 150 
9. V. Nelson, Lincoln Park No. 1 ee . 150 
10. E. Colseth, Lincoln Park No. 1............ 150 
11. E. Steinbach, 202d C. A. C....... na . 146 
12. N. H. Gollos, 2024 C. A. C.......... . 139 
13. D. Ritenour, Lincoln Park No. 2..... 138 
14. E. L. Nelson, Slifer Post, Am. Legion 135 
15. C. Hendrickson, Slifer Post, Am. Legion... 127 
16. C. Chamberlian, Lincoln Park No. 2 117 


About a week later, as a result of a chal- 
lenge made to the Lincoln Park Police by 
the Pistol Team of the 33d Division Spe- 
cial Troops, another contest was staged in 
the 202d Coast Artillery Armory, on Janu- 
ary 6, the course of fire being the same as 
above but the Army type “A” target be- 
ing used. Lincoln Park Police Team No. 1 
defeated the 33d Division Special Troops 
by a score of 1,157 for 6-man team against 
1,044; and the Lincoln Park Police Team 
No. 2, with a score of 1,113, defeated the 
33d Division Special Troops Team, whose 
score was 1,051. 

Scores follow: 


LINCOLN PARK POLICE TEAM No. 1, 1157 
33p DIVISION SPECIAL TROOPS TEAM, 1044 
LINCOLN PARK POLICE TEAM No. 2, 1113 
33p DIVISION SPECIAL TROOPS TEAM, 1051 
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A BALLARD-HORNET FOR ’CHUCKS 


Wit you be so kind as to give me 
the following information? The writer 
owns a steel-frame Ballard action, .40-70- 
caliber with double set triggers, and would 
like to know if you would recommend this 
gun as having sufficient strength for the 
.22 Hornet. If so, would it be possible to 
obtain, through the Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship, an M-1 .22-caliber barrel, 
unthreaded and without sights, but cham- 
bered for this shell, and then have Neidner 
fit the barrel to this action, change firing 
pin and extractor? It is my intention to 
then mount a Zeiss 2% ’scope on the gun, 
using Western mounts. Do you know of 
any reason why this would not make an 
ideal ’chuck rifle?—B.P.L. 

Answer: Your Ballard action is O.K. 
for the .22 Hornet cartridge. We now have 
a record of several Ballard actions being 
used for this cartridge, and they are per- 
forming satisfactorily. The firing-pin hole 
in the breech block should be bushed, the 
bushing should be drilled with an .062-inch 
hole, the firing pin where it passes through 
the bushing should be .060-inch in diameter, 
and should have a perfect hemisperical- 
shaped point. The protrusion of the firing- 
pin point beyond the face of the breech 
block should be .055 inch. 

The only barrel you can obtain from 
Springfield Armory through the D. C. M. 
is the standard .22-caliber Model 1922 M-1 
barrel, price $10.50 plus 50c packing charge. 
These barrels cannot be had unthreaded. 
In ordering the barrel from the D. C. M., 
specify that it shall have a groove diameter 
between .223 inch and .2235 inch. Neidner 
can cut off the thread, rethread it for the 
Ballard action, chamber it, make extractor 
cut, and fit whatever sights you wish. This 
will make an excellent barrel about 23% 
inches long. The barrel is polished and 
blued its entire length and is made of the 
same steel as the .30-caliber barrels—not 
black-powder steel. 

The Zeiss Zielklein 2%4-power ’scope with 
Western mounts is a most excellent com- 
bination for a big-game rifle, but it is hardly 
ideal for a ’chuck rifle. Based’ on my own 
experience, I should say that with such an 
outfit, a good shot and hunter would get 
about 15 to 18 ’chucks out of 25 that he 
fired at at ranges under 175 yards, while 
with the Lyman 5-A ’scope, he should get 
21 to 23 out of 25. There are two reasons. 
First, the low-power Zeiss ’scope does not 


A FREE SERVICE TO TARGET, BIG GAME AND FIELD SHOTS—ALL QUESTIONS ANSWERED DIRECTLY BY MAIL 


EVERY CARE IS USED IN COLLECTING DATA FOR QUESTIONS SUBMITTED, BUT NO RESPONSIBILITY IS ASSUMED FOR ANY ACCIDENT WHICH MAY OCCUR. 


I have 
I use 
an 8-power Hensoldt binocular to find 
chucks. A great many times I have picked 
up a ‘chuck that was just visible through 
the binoculars in the grass or in rocks or a 
stone wall, only to find that I could not 
see it to aim at at all through the Zeiss 
’scope, whereas practically every ’chuck that 
I pick up with the binoculars I can see 
clearly through the Lyman 5-A ’scope. 

The only reason is the adjustability of the 
mounting. We have found that there is a 
daily variation of the location of the center 
of the impact of all rifles. While the .22 
Hornet will make a nice little 1 to 14-inch 
group of 10 shots at 100 yards, it will not, 
from day to day, place that group with its 
center in a circle much smaller than 2 
inches. This means that you cannot be cer- 
tain of hitting closer than 3 inches at 100 
yards, and with such a variation, a number 
of ’chucks will be missed at ranges over 125 
yards. We have found as a result of last 
summer’s shooting that we get a very much 
larger percentage of kills on woodchucks if 
we very carefully sight-in our rifles each 
day just before we start out after ’chucks. 
We put up a target at 100 yards, use a 
padded muzzle rest, and sight-in our rifles, 
adjusting our Lyman 5-A scopes (the 
mountings of which are readily and ac- 
curately adjustable to half-minutes) so that 
the group comes just 1 inch above where 
the cross-hairs intersect. The rifle is now 
sighted exactly right, and we hit practically 
every ’chuck we shoot at up to a range of 
175 yards and also get a very large propor- 
tion of hits up to 225 yards. You can’t do 
this with the Western mount. Adjustment 
with it is more or less guesswork. You 
might shoot 50 shots and use up 2 hours be- 
fore you got it just right. With the Lyman 
5-A, it does not take 10 minutes all told. 

With the Lyman 5-A ’scope on the .22 
Hornet, rifle sighted to strike 1 inch above 
the point of aim at 100 yards, the trajectory 
or hitting point will be as follows with re- 
spect to the point of aim: 


have sufficient 
hunted ’chucks a great deal with it. 


resolving power. 


Yards Bullet strikes point of aim 
Pe SE ee eee point of aim 
. ERA Re eeeere fe 
Fee eae 1.00 inch above 
ES A ee ee eye 1.00 inch above 
PSE IE RCN sai eeaanee tae .60 inch above 
eee Ue 
Rig wits ¢cawics oa aebas 2.65 inches below 
A a ae eee 7.10 inches below 






The comb on the stock of your rifle 
should be very high and thick, and should 
be carried as far forward as possible, so 
that when you aim through the ’scope, you 
can rest your cheek down hard on the 
comb and thus hold your eye steady in 
the line of aim; otherwise, you cannot aim 
steadily or accurately. The rifle should, of 
yo be fitted with a good shooting gun- 
sling. 


RELOADING FOR THE .38 SPECIAL 


I WANT to do a lot of shooting with the 

.38 Special, but the cost is prohibitory if 
I were obliged to use factory loaded shells. 
The problem is that I wish to obtain all 
the tools necessary for reloading. If I do 
not cast my own bullets at first I will do 
so a little later. Cost of tools is a con- 
sideration, but where the difference between 
the best and some not so good is small, I 
would prefer the best. If possible, I would 
like to get tools which, with the change 
of parts, would allow me to reload both 
the .38 Special and Krag ammunition. I 
have an idea that revolver and rifle shells 
demand a complete change of tools, parts 
and all. 

I have a copy of the “Ideal Handbook 
No. 28” and have perused the reloading 
section quite carefully. I also have a “B. 
& M. Handbook.” I have never done any 
reloading. I am familiar with the names of 
reloading tools, as Ideal, Bond, B. & M. 
and Perfection. 

Questions: (1) With price a consideration 
but efficiency equally so, what make of re- 
loading tool do you advise for reloading 
and Perfection. 

(2) Is the Perfection reloading tool, as 
advertised in the N. R. A. Service Bulletin, 
complete with the necessary parts for the 
reloading of shells with the exception of 
bullet mold and powder measure? 

(3) Is the Ideal universal powder meas- 
ure sufficiently accurate to measure maxi- 
mum charges with safety? 

(4) If bullets are purchased is there any 


particular choice between Ideal and B. 
& M.? 

(5) What powder, load, and bullets 
would you recommend for 38 S. & W. 


Special for regular load, for midrange out- 
do r shooting, and for light load to be used 
in cellar shooting? 

(6) Am I correct in believing that the 
primer has been the element responsible for 
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corrosion and that with any modern smoke- 
less powder and the modern stainless primer 
no corrosion will be obtained if the gun is 
not cleaned soon? 

I have put down the questions which 
come to mind. I would appreciate any 
further information which is needed—C.S.P. 


Answer: Reloading the 38 S. & W. 
Special cartridge is entirely practical, and 
is also economical, particularly if one molds 
his own bullets. Of course, it will take you 
a long time, probably 2,000 rounds, before 
you save enough to pay for your invest- 
ment in tools. After that, there is real 
economy. With care, ammunition as good 
as the best factory product can be reloaded. 
I don’t believe anyone can beat the best 
factory product in revolver ammunition. 

The main thing in securing fine accuracy 
in revolver ammunition is to resize one’s 
cases in a die which operates in a straight- 
line tool; to get the case necks just the right 
size to be a close fit on the bullet, and then 
to crimp lightly but very evenly. If a 
bullet seems to fit too loosely or too tightly 
in a case, or if the case appears to be too 
long or too short to crimp evenly, that 
cartridge when reloaded should be set aside 
and not used when one desires to do par- 
ticularly accurate shooting. 

The preceding paragraph rather indicates 
the type of tools to be used. I have almost 
always used Ideal tools, mainly because I 
started to use them 35 years ago and found 
them good. About 8 years ago, I obtained 
a Belding & Mull straight-line tool for re- 
sizing case necks, and a full set of dies; and 
since then I have resized all my cases with 
this with considerable improvement. Today, 
if I were getting more tools, I believe I 
should investigate the Perfection tool. I 
think it presents considerable advantage. It 
performs all the necessary operations ex- 
cept the measuring of powder and the 
making of bullets. 

As it is extremely important that the bullets 
be of exact diameter, not only to fit the 
bore properly, but also to give uniform 
tension in the cases, I think a bullet-lubri- 
cating and resizing machine is absolutely 
necessary if one is going to make his own 
bullets and desires fine accuracy. In fact, 
I have never seen really good bullets pre- 
pared without it. Both the Ideal and Beld- 
ing & Mull ready-cast bullets are excellent. 
There is no choice between them. 

The various powder measures, once they 
are correctly set, throw their charges with 
remarkable uniformity. There is absolutely 
no need of weighing individual powder 
charges. But there is a very decided neces- 
sity of throwing charges onto a scale while 
setting the powder measure, adjusting the 
measure while doing so until it throws just 
the right charge by weight. If you do not 
care to purchase a scale, a druggist can help 
you in this. 

The old chlorate primer was largely 
responsible for corrosion. The new non- 
corrosive primer when used with Bullseye 
and No. 5 Pistol powders and lubricated 
lead bullets gives a fouling in the bore 
which is absolutely harmless, but it is well 
to clean if there is any danger of rust 
from absorbed dampness. The powder 
smudge on the outside of cylinder and out- 
side of breech of barrel may, however, rust 
the outside of the arm if not wiped off. In 
other words, the action of lead and grease 
with the fouling of the primer seems to be 
necessary to prevent corrosion. 

In the perfection tool, I think but one 
basic tool is necessary, for which one can 
obtain decapping pins, resizing dies, and 
bullet-seating chambers for any cartridge. 

For the 38 S. & W. Special cartridge, I 
should prefer a bullet of about 150 to 158 
grains, like Ideal bullets No. 358311, or No. 
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360271 for 50-yard use outdoors. Powder 
charge, 4.5 to 5 grains of No. 5 Pistol 
powder, or 3 to 3.5 grains of Bullseye 
powder, whichever proves more accurate. 
For 20-yard shooting indoors or outdoors, I 
should prefer a bullet like Ideal No. 360345 
or No. 360302, with 3.8 grains of No. 5 
powder, or 2.5 grains of Bullseye powder. 


POINTED BULLETS IN THE KRAG 


HAVE been advised that if one take a 

Krag barrel, cut off the breech and re- 
chamber it so that a 172-grain boat-tail bul- 
let will fit up into the lands, he will have a 
gun that will shoot more accurately than 
the ordinary Krag. I understand that one 
will have to cut some off the neck of all his 
shells so that he can use the magazine. What 
is your opinion as to the merits of this pro- 
cedure? Will the accuracy be enough dif- 
ference to warrant the expense ?>—N.B. 


Answer: The Krag rifle has a bullet seat 
which is long, to take the original 220-grain 
Krag bullet, which had a long bearing. That 
is, the full diameter of the bullet extended 
about % inch beyond the mouth of the case. 

The Springfield rifle has a bullet seat which 
is shorter than that of the Krag, shaped to 
take pointed bullets. These bullets do not 
have such a long bearing extending outside 
the mouth of the case. 

When the Krag rifle was discarded by the 
Army and the Springfield came into such 
prominence and popularity, all of the car- 
tridge companies ceased to make the old 
Krag bullet, and instead made one series of 
bullets, for simplicity and economy, in 
weights from 150 to 220 grains, with proper 
bearing and shape of point for the Spring- 
field bullet seat. These bullets are now 
loaded into both Springfield and Krag car- 
tridges by all the cartridge companies. 

Therefore, when you use a modern Krag 
factory cartridge today, the bullet does not 
quite fit the bullet seat of the old Krag. 
The bullet jumps a slight distance before it 
encounters the rifling, and sometimes in do- 
ing so it deforms itself slightly so that it 
sometimes does not give quite as good ac- 
curacy as the old bullet. The difference is 
not much, seldom more than the difference 
between 2 and 3-inch groups at 100 yards. 

For slow-fire target shooting, accuracy in 
the Krag can be slightly increased by hand 
loading the ammunition and seating these 
modern bullets so that they project about % 
inch farther outside of the mouth of the .30- 
40 case than they are designed to project out- 
side the mouth of the .30-06 case. But such 
cartridges will be too long to work through 
the magazine of the Krag rifle and must be 
fed singly into the chamber. In this way the 
172-grain boat-tail bullet can be seated in 
the Krag cartridge to project about % to 
3/16 inch farther than normal from the 
mouth of the case, and with a powder 
charge of 42 grains of du Pont No. 17% 
powder, or 37 grains of Hercules Hivel 
powder, it makes what is today perhaps the 
best target load for the Krag. 

Pointed bullets, even when seated to a 
depth short enough for the length of the 
Krag magazine, do not feed well from the 
Krag magazine as a rule. The point of the 
bullet often strikes on the rear of the bar- 
rel and will not enter the chamber and the 
rifle ternporarily jams. 

Decidedly, the best factory cartridges for 
hunting in the Krag, which will shoot with 
fine accuracy and feed with perfect relia- 
bility through the magazine, are such as the 
Western cartridge loaded with 180-grain soft- 
point (not open-point) bullet, which is de- 
signed to expand right on bodies of animals 
the size of deer, sheep, and caribou. The 
Winchester and Peters cartridges with 220- 
grain soft-point bullet, and the Remington 
cartridge with 220-grain Express Mushroom 
bullet, which are very reliable on all Ameri- 


can big game. All the bullets of these car- 
tridges have round points. 

If one desires to hand load his own hunt- 
ing ammunition, then I think that the best 
bullet is the 190-grain soft-point bullet for 
the .303 Savage cartridge made by the West- 
ern Cartridge Company. It fits the bullet 
seat of the old Krag barrel very excellently, 
and gives fine accuracy. A good powder 
charge for it is 41 grains of du Pont No. 
174%4 powder, giving a muzzle velocity of 
about 2,300 f. s. 

The Neidner Rifle Corporation, Dowagiac, 
Michigan, can cut off the barrel of a Krag 
rifle slightly at the breech, and rethread and 
rechamber it with a bullet seat similar to 
that of the Springfield rifle, and such a 
change ought to give a trifle better accuracy 
with modern .30-40 Krag ammunition. But 
as, even when this is done, pointed bullets 
will still usually refuse to feed reliably 
through the magazine, and as excellent re- 
sults can be obtained from the unaltered 
Krag rifle in the ways described above, I 
personally do not think it is worth while. 


“MILITARY AND SPORTING RIFLE 
SHOOTING” - 
By E. C. Crossman; 499 pages 51% x 8%, 
68 illustrations; cloth; Small Arms Tech- 
nical Publishing Company; $4.50. 


OR many years the American rifle 
F shooter who wanted to learn some- 
thing about other people’s ideas concern- 
ing rifles and ammunition has been faced 
with a difficult task. Aside from word-of- 
mouth conversation, he has been forced to 
read assorted ideas in assorted magazines, 
or to write personal letters to various gun 
and ammunition editors, or to buy books 
from England on the subject, which Eng- 
lish books quite naturally pertain to Eng- 
lish arms and English ideas. Hudson’s 
“Modern Rifle Shooting” and Whelen’s 
“Suggestions to Military Riflemen” were 
written many years ago. There was cer- 
tainly a yawning chasm in the shooting 
literature of this country which needed 
to be filled by a modern book which would 
collect and correlate modern ideas and 
modern facts concerning high-power rifle 
shooting as it is practiced in this country. 
Just how well this void has been filled 
by “Military and Sporting Rifle Shooting” 
can only be realized by reading the book. 

The background of the author is proba- 
bly unequaled by that of any other writer 
in this country. Ned Crossman’s experi- 
ence includes not only years of practical 
field shooting, but an equal span of prac- 
tical target shooting. Through all this 
period has run the usual home-made ex- 
periments of the gun-lover, to which was 
added during the war the technical train- 
ing afforded by officidl experiments con- 
ducted while Crossman was an officer in 
the Ordnance Department of the Army. 
Most valuable of all, however, from the 
standpoint of the preparation of this new 
book, has been Crossman’s work as Arms 
and Ammunition Editor for trade and 
sportsmen’s magazines. As a result of 
thousands of questions received and an- 
swered, he has been able to judge the 
problems which are of the most vital con- 
cern to the average rifleman. This book, 
therefore, is unique in that it is not de- 
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voted to the learned expoundings of cer- 
tain theories evolved in the mind of the 
writer. Instead, it is an effort to con- 
centrate, between the covers of a book, 
replies to the ordinary questions which 
bother ordinary shooters both on the tar- 
get range and in the game field. 

There is a chapter on “Sighting in Your 
Rifle,” in which 23 pages of text, photo- 
graphs and diagrams are used to clarify 
a subject concerning which the average 
shooter knows comparatively little when 
he sits down to think about it. 

There is a chapter on “The Rifleman’s 
Eyes,” which is new to American shooting 
literature. Previous discussions of this 
subject (when the matter was discussed 
at all) have been vague generalities of 
very heavy technical discussions over the 
head of the layman. This particular 
chapter in “Military and Sporting Rifle 
Shooting” contains a very clear diagram 
of how the human eye works. This dia- 
gram is about the size of the bullseye on 
a 100-yard target, so that there is no 
trouble in understanding it. Using this 
“map,” the question of the rifleman’s 
eyes is developed in a way which would 
make the book worth while if there were 
nothing else in it. 

A chapter on “Coaching and the Rifle 
Team” covers this all-important subject 
for .30-caliber shooters in the same 
friendly, comprehensive and understand- 
able manner that the same subject as 
pertaining to .22-caliber shooting was cov- 
ered in Crossman’s earlier book, “Small- 
Bore Rifle Shooting.” 

An unusual feature is an appendix which 
gives the Infantry Rifle Team Training 
Manual first used by the successful U. S. 
Infantry Team in 1929. Inasmuch as 
Major Harry B. Smith, of the Marine 
Corps, is permitted to express his ideas 
in the chapter on Team Coaching, this 
new book permits the civilian to digest 
and take advantage of the theories which 
have been used by the two dominating 
teams in the National Team Matches. 

There is a chapter on “Sporting Rifle 
Shooting” which contains a lot of facts, 
as well as some elementary hints that will 
be interesting and surprising to not a few 
big-game hunters. 

There is a chapter devoted to “Free 
Rifle Shooting,” the modernized version of 
the old Schuetzen game; a chapter on 
“Long-Range Rifle Shooting” that will be 
of the greatest value to most civilian 
shots. There is a very practical chapter 
of “Equipment,” a question concerning 
which a great deal of misinformation as 
well as information has previously been 
disseminated. , 

The chapter on “Mirage -and Light” 
covers two tricky subjects in words of one 
syllable. The chapter on “Wind” re- 
ceives the full benefit of Captain Cross- 
man’s technical training as well as his 
practical experience. 

The controversial subject of whether 
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a trigger is squeezed, pressed or pulled has 
been handled in a diplomatic manner 
which would do justice to a British for- 
eign secretary discussing the situation in 
India, by entitling the chapter “Trigger 
Control,’ a new term to which nobody 
can possibly take exception. More im- 
portant, the information given will really 
help one to acquire that all-important 
trigger control which makes a real marks- 
man. But why go on indefinitely? 


| 


The | 


° ° ° } 
book even has an index, which is some- | 


thing that most volumes previously pub- 


lished by the Small Arms Technical Pub- | 


lishing Company have lacked. The il- 
lustrations, generally speaking, are excel- 
lent. 
ordinary shooters, which is as it should be, 


because the only thing that is military | 
about this latest contribution of Ned | 


Most of them are posed by just 


Crossman to American shooting literature | 


is the first word of the title. 
This is a good book. We recommend 
it without qualification. 
C. B. Lister. 





HARD TIMES LOADS 
(Continued from page 33) 


$1.25 
$2.25 


per hundred, 
per hundred. 


and the latter about 


for ranges up to 600 yards. 
to 39 grains of Pyro D. G., 
which place 10 grains of the cereal “Cream 
of Wheat.” The cereal is used to hold the 
reduced load of powder against the primer 
hole where the flame will stab through the 
center of the charge, accelerating com- 
bustion. It also protects the sides of the 
bullet during its journey through the bar- 
rel, besides raising the pressures of this 
powder to where it burns most efficiently. 
The bullet used is the Squibb gas-check 
previously mentioned, seated to just touch 
the lands in the barrel. 
2%-inch groups at 100 yards, and corre- 
sponding ones at longer ranges. Cost is 
$1.25 per hundred. 

No doubt there are other handloads as 
good as or better than the above, though I 
will have to see them to be convinced. 
The whole thought in preparing this article 
is that of economy, and to the reader who 
will bear this in mind some good may be 
had from its perusal. 


AUTOMATIC OR PUMP? 


| pe eee give me the dope on automatic 
shotguns. Will the Browning Automatic 
12-gauge, full, 30-inch barrel give the same 
penetration as the Winchester Model 12, 
30-inch, full, 12-gauge? Both, of 
using the same make shell and the same size 
shot. Also, will the Browning and Win- 
chester have the same killing effect on 
game ?—E.S.C. 


Answer: They tell me there is no differ- 
ence in velocity between an automatic and 
a pump gun, having similar length of bar- 
rels. Naturally we have to take the factory’s 
word for this, since they make the tests, and 
no ordinary shooter can. 


3rd. An excellent military practice load | 
Thirty-eight | 
on top of | 


This load gives | 
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I assume that | 


| Every policeman and armed guard can 


| lubricating oil and tube of gun 


Everything for 
the Rifleman 


Model 52 Winchester Rifle with 
Semi-Beaver Tail Stock, Speed 
Lock, direct from the factory... 

Lord Bury Telescope Powers 25, 30, 
and 35, brand new 

New Lyman 48-J Rear Sight for 
Winchester 52 


Lyman No. 17-A Front Sight 


Cartridge Blocks to hold 50 car- 
tridges 
This block was introduced by the 
Remington Arms Co. at Sea 
Girt and Camp Perry and 


$31.15 


proved very popular with the 


riflemen. 


Adjustable Butt Plate for Win- 


chester 52 
Shot-hole Gauges, 


Parker .22 
luloid Rod 


Parker Six-hole Eyecup for Lyman 
48 


22 cal 


cal. Ball-bearing Cel- 


Parker-Hale No. 9 Sight for Win- 
chester 52 


P. J. OHARE 


Largest Dealer and Manufacturer of Rifle 
Accessories in America 


552 Irvington Ave. 
Maplewood, New Jersey 













TARGET 
CARRIERS 


Caswell Shooting Gallery Equipment Co. 
ANOKA, MINNESOTA 


MANUFACTURED 
BY 
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MATHEMATICS OF 
Bat ord oe MADE EASY 
IND_INTERESTING 


SIMPLIFIED BALLISTICS FOR 


A PAMPHLET By H.F.Gerst 


OAK PARK, ILL. 
P.0.BOx- 302 








Rusty Pistols 
Are Worthless 












keep his pistol free of lead and rust-proof 

by using HOPPE’S NO. 9. 
Hoppe’s Cleaning Pack con- 

tains a bottle of No. 9, can of 


grease. Will keep firearms like 
new. Sold by all dealers. 
Sample of No. 9 mailed for 10c. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2321 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





range would be the 
I wouldn’t have 


velocity and_ killing 
same, patterns being alike. 


any hesitation about the automatic, pro- 
vided I liked an automatic. 
The only difference I can see would be 


| as to whether I wanted to use heavy progres- 


sive-powder ammunition or standard ammu- 
nition. Either gun will handle the heaviest 
loads, but the barrel of an automatic is 
retracted pretty hard; kicks less with stand- 
ard loads than a pump gun. 
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READ CAREFULLY BEFORE SENDING ADVERTISEMENT 


HE uniformly excellent returns from advertisements appearing in these 
satisfactory medium for the disposal of 
guns and accessories no longer needed, and for the acquisition of similar 


coiumns make them a very 


articles. 


Insertions are accepted at the rate of 7 cents per word, 


name and address of advertiser. 


ments must be accompanied by cash. No free 


which advertisement is desired to appear. 


PLAINLY. 





Groups of letters and figures computed 
as one word. No advertisement accepted for less than $1. 

insertions. 
ments not accompanied by cash will be disregarded. Advertisements should 
be in publication office not later than tenth of month preceding issue in 
PRINT ADVERTISEMENT 


including 


All advertise- 
Advertise- 








Special Notice to Arms Chest Advertisers: 


- advertisers intend to shoot straight. 
more satisfactory to take their advertising elsewhere. 





We wish it definitely understood by all advertisers that the 
interests of our readers are our chief concern, and in accept- 
ing advertisements it is with the implied understanding that 

To such as do not intend to shoot straight we offer the suggestion that they will find it more profitable and in other ways 





FOR SALE 





HUBALEK MACHINE REST for testing ammu- 
nition, rifles, pistols, and checking-up on telescope 
sights. Latest model just out, $25. Every club 
should have one. A. Hubalek, 744 Willoughby Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. tf. 





SEND 5 cents for list of Indian relics, antique fire- 





arms. F. E. Ellis, Webster Groves, Mo. 

ANTIQUE FIREARMS FOR SALE. Free lists to 
interested buyers. F. Theodore Dexter, 910 Jeffer- 
son, Topeka, Kans. 11-32 





WE ARE SELLING the .22 auxiliary barrels for 
Colt Automatics, 45-caliber, $7; .38 Super., $10; 
fine repairing and restocking. Baker & Kimball, 


Inc., 37 South St., Boston, Mass. tf. 





PEARL, stag, 
Prices on request. 
York 


Hudson, 





SUPER-ACCURATE .22-CALIBER MATCH Bar- 
rels fitted to any target rifle, $36-$45. These barrels 
hold practically all records; they are the 
the experts. Target rifles and pistols relined to .22 
caliber. Quick service and good work guaranteed. 
A. Hubalek, 744 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


VEST POCKET 7-power, 5-ounce, universal focus 
monocular with case, $9.50 Everything in new 
and used field glasses and binoculars. J. Alden 
Loring. Box A, Owego, N. Y 


.25 and .30 RELOADERS; 
cast bullets, 60c to 80c per 100 f. o. b.; 








save money, hi-grade 
11 moulds. 





Samples for postage. Write Guy Loverin, Lan- 
caster, Mass. 3-32 

MYRTLE, the most beautiful stock wood; in- 
dorsed by Whelen. Blanks. inlets and_ stocks. 
Stamps for literature. WANT--22 M-l. D. H. 
Mosher. Salem, Ore. 3-32 

WALNUT GUNSTOCK BLANK, Sporters, beau- 


tifully grained from $6.50 to $20; ordinary, $2. De- 
livered free. Can be supplied inletted with all ac- 





cessories. Mitchell Bosly, 75 Bath St., Birming- 
ham, England. 11-32 
NOW IS THE TIME tto buy that 3-barrel gun 


you have always wanted. We are closing out our 
sample guns at — prices. Send stamp for list. 
Baker & Kimball, 37 South St., Boston, Mass. tf 


QUICK-METHOD bluing 
lish stock-finishing oil, $1; lapping compound for 
barrel and action work, $1; Whelen gun slings, 
%-inch wide, of Latago leather, $2; Old English 
stock polish, $1. Jas. V. Howe, Riflemaker and 
Gunsmith, 12435 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. tf 





solution, $1; Old Eng- 





WINCHESTER BARGAINS—AII takedowns. All 
brand new and shipped in orginal Winchester fac- 
tory boxes. Model 92, .32-20, .44-40 half magazine, 
.38-40 full magazine, 24-inch barrels, $19.85. Model 
94, .25-35, .32-40 and .38-55 half magazine, 26-inch 
barrels, $21.95. Model 86, lightweight, half maga- 
zine, 24-inch nickel steel tapered barrel, .45-70, 
$23.95. Model 55, latest lightweight, half maga- 
zine, 24-inch nickel steel tapered barrels, shotgun 
butt, .25-35, .32 W. S., $24.95. Lyman tang peep 
sight attached, $4 additional. Leather and canvas 
takedown case, $1.50. Limited stock. Order yours 





bye We ship c. 0. d. for $5 m. 0. If cash in full, 

= jointed rod free. Baker & Kimball, Inc., 

outh St., Boston, Mass. tf 

~ CARTRIDGE BELTS, genuine mills; woven, 

brand-new. .25, .32, .38. .44, .45, .50-calibers, $1 
postpaid. Hudson, R-52 Warren St., New York. 


FEBRUARY, 1932 


choice of 





| Hansen, Caney, 
ivory grips made for any type gun. | 
R-52 Warren St., New | 
| carbine, 


Austin. Minn. 


| pieces, $8; 


KRAG SPORTERS—22, 24 or 26-inch barrels. 
Model A, with Pacific front band, ivory, gold or 
plain blade, Pacific K-1 rear sight, $16. Model 
B-Pacific ramp. any blade, Pacific K-1 rear sight, 
$18. Model C-Pacific ramp, hood and any_biade. 
Pacific K-2 micrometer rear sight, $22. Pacific Gun 
Sight Co., 424 Balboa St., San Francisco, Calif. 2-32 


S. A. ARMY .38-40, 5%4-inch, good, $12.50; S. & 





W. .38 Special, 6-inch, perfect, used, bluing worn, 
$17.50; Remington Model 12 .22 rifle, perfect, used, 
$14; Luger 7.65 D. W. M. Germany, 434, $17.50; 


Gruen VeriThin, 19 
wrist watch or firearms. 
grade, both full for 16-ga. 
ejectors. Winchester .38-55, octagon barrel, lever 
action, fine, $17.50; Winchester 1892 .25-20, $10; 
Colt’s .32 and .380 automatics $10 to $14. Trade 
and answer. Winchester 97 solid frame $14. T. C. 
Kans. 2-32 


MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER sporting 
good outside, excellent inside, carrying case 
— money order, $40. Robert Braley, 433 
Cambridge St., Allston, Mass. 2-32 


100 RARE OLD FIREARMS, stamp for list. John 
C. Shaw, 1231 East 13th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 2-32 


jewels, gold case—for man’s 
L. C. Smith 12-30, field 
or light 12 automatic 





8-MM 








RIFLES—Springfield _.30-’06 Sporter, restocked, 
fine, Lyman peep rear, Jostam pad, sling, cartridges, 
$33; Winchester .30-’06 1917 Sporter, restocked, new, 


| Pacific peep rear, cartridges, $33; Russian .30-’06 
Sporter, fine, $10; Winchester .30-40 lever, fine, 
Lyman peep rear, $18; Remington 8-mm. carbine, 
new, $13; Marlin .22 lever, fair, $3. SHOTGUNS 


Winchester 10-ga. lever, good, pitted, shells, $18; 
Winchester 12-ga. 1897 take-down, like new, $18; 
Stevens 12-ga. double hammerless, like new, pad, 
shells, $13. PISTOLS—Savage .32 automatic, new, 
holster, shells, $12; Ortgies .32 automatic, fine, hol- 
ster, shells, $10; H. & R. .38 solid frame, nickel, 
fine, $3. - H.’ & R. .32 solid frame, nickel, fine, 
$3.50. & R. .32 automatic ejector, blued, new, 
pon ‘$9. Raiph Drake, Mankato, Kans.’ 2-32 


75 PERCUSSION and early cartridge revolvers, 
several rifles and loading tools, prices reasonable and 
lists free. J. W. Aitken, Overly, N. Dak. 4-32 





.45 COLT D. A. New Service, perfect, $23; Win- 
chester Model 11 automatic, 12-20, full, good, $23; 
Winchester 10-gauge lever, rough, $15. 
ring, Sedan, Kans. 





RELOADERS! Accurate weighing balances with 
weights 1-10 to 60 grains, $3.85, postpaid. W. H 
Hammett. R. F. D. 4, Greer, 8. C. 2-32 


250 SAVAGE Bolt-Action Rifle, Model 1920, high 
comb stock, fine, $18: Savage .22 Long Rifle Sporter, 
like new, $10. Arthur L. Watson, 711 South 3d 
Ave., Pocatello, Idaho. 2-32 





30-06 WINCHESTER, N. R. A. 54, perfect, like 
new, $38; Winchester 97 Model 16-gauge pump, new, 
in factory box. $20; 410 Springfield double hammer- 
less. perfect, like new, $12; .22 Colt Officers Target, 
perfect, like new, in factory box, $25. All priced 
to sell, need money. F. G. Pollatz, 129 W. wrtiee. 


also 425 .45. 








500 .30-'06 cartridges, $8; ‘automatic 
cartridges. $7. Two good shotguns, cheap. Davis, 
Rox 87. Media. Pa sis Glows / ae 2-32 

FURTHER LIQUIDATION OF ESTATE—Cash, | 


.22 repeating rifle, $9; 

.32, 4-inch, blued, $6; fine H. & R. Vest 
collection, 150 different 
leather carbine 


good Colt 
hammerless 
Pocket .22, $3; cartridge 
hip boots, size 9, $3; 
scabbard, $2; soft leather takedown case, 30-inch 
$2; Pocketscope Sr., $1. 30 recent Outdoor Life, 
etc., $2. F. A. Elbow Lake, Minn. 2-32 


Baker, 


fine Iver Johnson | 


| 9 pounds. 
| the ridiculously low price of $13.45 each. 





| Dept. 


| barrel, 


} rel, globe and peep sights, beatuiful 


| almost brand-new, 


Greenville Jct.. 
Cleo War- | 


| Colt .25 Automatic, $9; 


SPECIAL PURCHASE.—Old English estate liqui- 
dated, 85 brand-new, genuine Winchester musket 
rifles, Model '73, lever-action, 15-shot repeaters, .44-40 
caliber, 30-inch barrel, band swivels for sling strap. 
Jointed cleaning rod conveniently contained in butt 
of stock. Packed in original grease. Weight about 
We purchased the lot and offer them at 
Genuine 
Mills cartridge belt free. Hudson, R-52 Warren St., 
New York. 





SPRINGFIELD SPORTER .30-'06, new, fired 20 


times, $35; .25-20 Winchester 92, half magazine, 
new, $18; Iver Johnson 20-gauge single, fine con- 
dition, $5; .32-20 Savage Sporter, Lyman No. 42 


fine custom stock, 
fine condition, cost $50, sell 


rear, perfect, $12; Krag Sporter, 
reblued, Lyman sights, 


$25, or trade for perfect Marlin 39. WANT—Perfect 
22 Springfield. Restocking and remodeling. Write 
for price list. John Herold, Rye, N. Y. 2-32 





BINOCULARS. FIELD GLASSES. TELESCOPES 
—slightly used, $1.75 up; 8X-prism binoculars, $11; 
all makes: DuMaurier, Busch, Lemaire, Coimont, 
Megaphos, etc., 3 to 24 power. World’s largest 
assortment. Catalog free. DuMaurier, Importers, 
192-A, Elmira. N. Y. 2-32 





.32-40 WINCHESTER, einaie shot, globe and peep 
sights, 36-inch round barrel, $20; .38-55 Winchester, 
single shot, 30-in. octagon No. 3 barrel, $15; .32-40 
fine old Winchester Schuetzen rifle, 30-inch No. 5 
13% lbs., Schuetzen triggers, beautiful stock, 
$40; .35-cal. original Newton rifle, $35; Winchester 
single shot .40-110-260 Express, 3'4-inch shell, $12; 
6-mm. Winchester Lee straight pull, sporting rifle, 
$18; .30-40 Winchester single shot, round nickel 
steel, set trigger, $24; Sharps side hammer rifle, 
-50-95, 11 Ibs., double set triggers, $22; Sharps Bor- 
chardt’ hammerless rifle, round 34-inch tapering bar- 
istol-grip stock, 
.32 Smith & Wesson break- 
down, sheath trigger, $7; ‘38 Smith & Wesson break- 
down, sheath trigger, $7; 12-gauge Baker ejector, 
Paragon grade, new condition, $65; 12-gauge W. & 
C. Scott & Son, ejector, proprietary No. 3, very fine, 
$100. All of above guns in good 
condition: any gun sent subject to examination on 
deposit of $5 to cover express charges. List of many 
guns, for 6c stamps to cover postage. A. W. Reed, 
Maine. 2-32 


perfect in, fine ut, $30; 





COLT .38-40 Frontier, $10; .45 Frontier, $9; 
two old-time S. & W. and 
one Colt Percussion. Ammunition, components and 


tools, cheap. New list for stamp. L. E. Clark, 


| Lewiston, Maine. 2-32 





KRAG CARBINE, $12; Krag Sporter, 30-inch 
barrel, $10; Krag, long stock, 30-inch barrel, $10; 
Haenel 20-shot air pistol, $8: 140 Krag cartridges 
with shoulder ix $5. WANT—Springfield Service 
rifle, .30-cal.; Colt .45 automatic, Springfield car- 
tridge clips, 32S. & W. cartridges, .45 Colt auto- 
matic magazines, Colt .25 automatic. Harman, 2604 





Cole St.. Baltimore, Md. 2-32 
.25-CALIBER, .30-’06 necked, Niedner Special, 
Mauser stock and action, 150 cartridges, Joading 


equipment and sling perfect. $60; Remington 12- 


gauge “Trap Special” matted rib, 28-inch modified 
cylinder, perfect, $30; fine Remington 12-gauge 
double “burglar gun.’ 12-inch barrels, automatic 


ejectors, $25. Marvin Hembel, Jackson, Wis. 2-32 





FELT EMBLEMS—Made to order for rifle clubs. 
50c and up. Mrs. L. Tompkins, 17834 Northwood 
Ave., Lakewood, Ohio. 2-32 





COLT OFFICIAL Police .22 Revolver, blue 6-inch 


barrel, perfect condition, $20; express collect. E. M. 
| Lyons, Brodhead, Wis. 2-32 
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NEW IDEA adjustable palm rest, and buttpiate 
with extra plate to replace underarm spun for use 
in N. R. A. competition, for all match rifles. Clean- 
ing accessories, Pacific sights and reloading tools, 
Lyman sights, walnut stock blanks. Write for litera- 
ture. Chas. C. Johnson, Urbana, Ohio. 


SPECIAL SALE: AMMUNITION—Closing out 
old-style primer cartridges made by U. S. Cartridge 
Co. Prices per 100: .38 Automatic, $2.60; Police 
Positive .32 5. & W. long, $1.30; Remington Auto- 
matic .25, .30, .32-caliber, $3.75; .22 H. P. .25-35, 
.32-40, .38-55, $3.75. Hudson, R-52 Warren St., 
New York. 


BULLE TS—HORNET CARTRIDGES—NEW 
WINCHESTER RIFLES. Bullets only: Winchester 
.22 Hornet soft point or Remington hollow point; 
Winchester .25-20 86-gr. soft point; Remington .25-20 
60-gr. hi-speed mushroom; Remington .25 Rem. 87- 
gr. hi-speed mushroom; Remington .25 Rem. 117-gr. 
express mushroom or soft point; Winchester .32-20 
115-gr. soft point; Remington .32-20 80-gr. hi-speed 
mushroom, $1 per 100; $9 per 1,000. Winchester 
.30-30 (dia. .308) 170-gr. soft point; Remington 
.30-30 110-gr. hi-speed mushroom; Western .30-30 
Nitro 150-gr. op. pt. exp., $1.25 per 100; $10.75 per 1,000. 


9 
Western .32-20 115-gr. lubaloy coated lead bullets, 
BLE Solvent 90c per 100; $7.25 per 1,000. Winchester .30-’06 
Oil 172-gr. soft point Precision boat tail, $2.70 per 100. 


Postage paid on bullets. .22 Hornet soft-point Win- 


Easiest—Surest 
Way to... 













Why sacrifice shooting ac- 
curacy and the life of your 
barrel for a possible few 
seconds saved? Thousands of 
riflemen use this easiest, surest 
way to insure a clean bore and 
smooth action. 
















Full 3 oz. handy can, 30c. Postage, 10c extra chester or Remington hollow-point cartridges, $2.75 

per 100. Hornet primers, $2.75 per 1,000. Rem- 

—Dissolves all powder and primer residue ol ge gy Figg Fig gy Ba 
* ets, per 1, repaid; hollow 

—Prevents and removes rust and corrosion ints, $6.35 per 1,000 prepaid. Winchester Standard 
—Cleans and oils at the same time Model 54 rifle or carbine, calibers 7-mm., .270, 
—Saves time, money and your gun -30-’06, $34.95 prepaid. Model 54 N. R. A. Special, 


a eg a +s prepaid. Magee — ond 
6 le , Solid frame, lever-action rifles, calibers 
Marble Ss Cleaning Rods .30-40 Krag, .405 Winchester, $34 prepaid. 95 car- 
bine, caliber .30-40 Krag, $34 prepaid. Stamp for 


catalog. W. Joseph O’Connor, 1517 First St., Baker, 
Oreg. 2-32 





For every caliber and make of rifle and revolver. No wob- 
bling—no bending—no coming apart in the barrel. Miz 820, MARLIN pump, shot twice, new, $26; 

Marble’s Jointed Rifle Rod in steel or brass with steel] Marlin 1?-ga._30-in., full, matted barrel, like new, 
joints and swivel comes complete with jagged and slotted Mo: a ee ee eee ee ee rn 4 
tips and adapter. Price, $1.25. One-piece Rods in brass or) ——— 
steel, $1.00 each. State caliber of rifie, and length of barrel.| _, KRAG. new. So6y, Oras eae. Oe: ee barrel, $10; 





Members 


You will want our 
free 32-page booklet 
of Cleaning Imple- 
ments, Sights, Outing 


















pea el aating (A86) — ra ~~ 3 — } Sharps-Bor- 
nives, m- chardt, L rench, German, Canadian, Austrian, 
passes, etc. MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. English army rifles. .32-20 Savage Sporter, $15. 
Write Today! 602 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. Stamp. O'Grady, Sisseton, S. Dak. 2-32 
WE HAVE THE VERY BEST used hunting 

FOR EVERY HOUR e} IN THE OPEN ey obtainable; have never had one returned. 

G. & H., Niedner and Union mounts. A selection of 


fine used binoculars at attractive prices. Repairing 
done right. Vernon Optical Co., Box 14, Mt. Ver- 


“Pacific” Receiver Sight || Big Bargain for ~~ ~ 
New Pacific eceiver ig arga n or NICE OLD flint rifle, good shooting condition and 


fi perfect, price $50. J. G. Dillin, Media, Pa. 2-32 


‘or b eee 
Lever Action DER RIFLEMEN STEVENS DIAMOND Model, 33-inch barrel, 


Rifles bore, action perfect, $10; Colt .45 Army 1909, bore, 
These sights will fit THINK OF IT—Twelve big copies of | action perfect, $20; Stevens .22, crack shot, new 
more different rifles Hunter - Trader - Trapper, six recent | condition, $3.50; Belgian 10-ga. hammer, double. 
than any sight ever back copies, all different, and one | $7; Pacific Ballard target rifle, description for stamped 


developed. Easily ad- copy each month for the next six | envelope. Earl J. Russell, Monmouth, III. 2-32 
justed for windage issues, 12 issues in all, and the gun 

















i leaning pack exactly as . 2 

page at ae aan illustrated all for only... $1.25 .410 Lefever, $17: -25-20 Winchester Model 53 

“@ ments. Cannot shoot HUNTER - TRADER - TRAPPER—Si to 164 pages every ——. $22; - S. & ; straight line pistol, $22. 

“ or knock loose. Prices month. Size 9x12 inches. Hunting, trapping, fishing and new and perfect. .22 S. & W. perfection pistol, 

$3 and $6, postpaid camping stories. Departments on guns. coon hunting, fur | good, $14; Crosman air rifle, $6; .25 Favorite, with 

or C. O. D. farming, fishing, camping. trapping, boating. dogs, ques- | peep sight, $6; C. O. D. examination allowed $3 

Send 2c stamp for } ad ae Age 4 oF gs ae fag 2 ge eg down. WANT—Remington .22 automatic, .32-20, 
ear . 8 2. . ® i wr * “33 

‘ostage all Rife. She a copy at news stants. .25-20. A. Bissell, Terryville, Conn. 2-32 










TELESCOPE SIGHTS GUN CLEANING PACK 


Sales and service for the world famous NOSKE A handy cleaning pack that 


SCOPES and MOUNTS. Prices $40 and $58 contains everything needed to 
keep your gun in perfect shoot- 


.30-'06 expanding cartridges, $2.50 the 100; .44 
Smith & Wesson $1 the 100; .41 short Colt, $1 the 
100; .38 Super Colt Automatic, new condition, $25: 





Other Scopes as low as $20. . j Remi bl ypewri A iti 20 
im. Every rifleman andi emington portable typewriter, -1 condition, $20. 

RELOADING TOOLS fo Bs oath’ teveh” aus 1a 5 ns WANT—Krag and .303 British cartridges in case 

The lowest priced, heavy duty, semi-automatic tool these popular kits. Contains - lots. Also 1903 Springfield rifles. D. O. Amstutz, 
on the market—it will full-length size. Fast and regular size bottle of No. 9 Ransom, Kans. 2-32 


accurate. Arranged in six different combinations Solvent, Highgrade Lubricat- 
from $13 to $22.50. You'll find just what you want m9 oil ong os with oiler 
amongst these six combinations. spout, and a large tube of 


Dealers—Write for our Special Dealer Proposition gun grease. 
i i teed ou 
PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. nem rr 


424 Balboa Street, San Francisco, California 7, ROARS 5 TER ae cg aT 

cease Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 382 So. 4th St., Columbus, Ohie | SMITH & WESSON REVOLVERS: M. & P. .44- 
caliber, 6%4-inch blued, target, in brand-new condi- 
tion, with new Trufit holster, $31.75; a triple-lock 


Eley .455-caliber, 6%4-inch blued, in perfect con- 
HUNTERS dition, $31. Money hack guarantee. udson, R-52 
\\ oO oO Warren St., New York. 


SAVAGE .250-3,000 Model 20 bolt-action, Lyman 





WINCHESTER, barrel perfect, $26.50; H. & R. 
Target Pistol, 10-inch, new, fired 100 times, large 
grip, $19.50; Colt .45 D. A., nickeled, perfect, $23. 
Satisfaction. Richard Brown, Twelve Mile, Ind. 2-32 

















THE NIEDNER 








receiver sight, ivory bead front, blocks on barrel for 


ro Lyman ’scope, trigger pull readjusted, stock refin- 
yy}, ,’ For QuicKe ished, Lyman mold number 257388, gas-check bullet 
AAERG pf SURE SHOOTING. —all in new condition, both inside and out, fired 120 


RIFLE CORP. 
DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN ‘ rounds. Will guarantee 10-shot groups of 2 inches 
smalle yards. Several f ly 
Sshots in SSeconds |e} mate swe 2506 Sale Chicas 


Custom Gun-makers WITH A BOLT ACTION RIFLE WHEN EQUIPPED WITH 
wm IDEAL PUMP ACTION SPECIALTY— | wINCHESTER-SEDGLEY, 26-inch, medium 


weight, .22 Hornet barrel, perfect condition, threaded 











Winter is the ideal time in which to exedtt tat THING FOR LEFT WANDERS | | for Stevens 39 action, price: $15. N. H. Roberts 
have next season’s rifle made. THERMIDE METAL FINISH WARM AS WOOD 1655 Main St., Berlin, N. H. 

eS ee ee oe ORIGINAL FOX STERLINGWORTH 12-gauge 28- 

IDEAL SPORT SPECIALTY MFRS. inch ejector, new condition, $35. Wm. Clark, Mont- 

| 310 CROZER BUILDING CHESTER, PA. | gomery, N. Y. 2-32 


54 THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 





— B. S. A. .303 British Lee speed bolt-action sporter, 
engraving, matted rib, oiled stock, like new, $35; 
Remington 29 .12-28 mod., new, $32; Winchester 















































































~ 54 N. R. A. .30-'06, $45; Winchester 52 speed Jock, 
beaver-tail stock, $36. Both factory grease. Frank 
zs Leonard, 603 Isham St., New York, N. Y. 2-32 : 
va 445 COLT IDEAL No. 4 reloading tool with mold, — 
: $4; prescription balance powder scale, $3.50. Reis- es 
lice h co - -anrer > 
d ing pistol extra magazine, holster, $24. WANT— ey ght | ft f Wi h t 
as Gang — le -38 Spec., .45 A. C. P.  Post- i on e 0 ne es er 
St... master, Manville, N. J. 2-32 : e 52 R i 
BACK NUMBERS Ririeman, 50c each; .25-25 | ece ver 
EW Stevens, .38-90 Winchester Express, factory loads, | 
vied 6c each. Several rare gun _ books. Stamp. _Adver- Shooters appreciate the greater convenience 
arg tiser, 3579 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 2-32 in making adjustments on the 48J Sight be- 
od BISLEY COLT, recently rebuilt at ge £ ey cause of the new location on the left of the re- 
‘ Special, 5%4-inch barrel, trigger and straps, checked, vee hi . 
~. A-1 condition, with half-breed holster, Marble rod, i. See eee. oe eae Oa ee 
faa tirst money order, $40. CC. Griffith, Immigration the 48J as the finest sight available for the 
ea Service, Nogales, Ariz. 2-3 “§2.” Used with the Lyman 17A front 
ton WINCHESTER 1895 .30-06 carbine, Lyman re- 1, 2 ake Ge pe een © 
ong ceiver sight, perfect inside, bluing worn, $30; Rem- bring out the super-accurate qualities of the 
oe ington ge 10, —. = new, $28; Lo. **§2”’ built in by the manufacturer. $13.00, 
mae Automatic -ga., with rib, very good, ; Win- 
- chester single-shot .22 L. R., high side action, fine Free folder on request. 
ae ore —_— worn, with 438 a Be | 
4-4 K-22 brand-new with hoister, $28; S. . 22- . 
oa target with Hardy shoulder holster, perfect inside HOODED FRONT SIGHT 
a and out, $22. L. Marquis, Watertown, S. Dak. 2-32 Designed with interchangeable inserts adapted 
aed ITHACA 4E trap, case, new condition, $75. to all standard targets and ranges, $2.50. 
70 WANT--S. & W. K-22, Colt Super 38, 16 or 20- 
ial, gauge automatic, same condition. J. H. Lee, Bloom- | 
ial, eld, Towa. 2-32 | °C); > .@; > 
bers KRAG, never shot, $10; .765 Luger, $15; Reming- 
_ ton je. pump, model 10-A, $20. All = | 
crank condition. Information on request. ames | ng 
ker, Botts, Jr., Box 277, Appalachia, Va. 2-32 | 7 eae : — LYMAN I7A 
1-32 New peep disc is 15/16 inch in diameter. FRONT SIGHT 
— COLT FRONTIER .44 Special, factory condi- | Elevation slide has quick release feature. WITH 8 INSERTS 
og tion, checked trigger, 3-lb. pull, 7%-in. bbl. — 
ew, front sight, $25. No trades. Otis Williams, Box Lyman 5-A Scope with Bausch & 
a fy 454, Saratoga Springs, N. Y 2-32 Lomb lenses, +. complete, r=, b. 
ee “Lae Cac a. Re GEE, See ‘actory. Write for illustrated folder. 
; STAMP brings new list. Ballards, Winchesters, om 
wel others, tools, sundries. Charles Kelly, 30 Alaric St., —_? 
oo West Roxbury, Mass. 2-32 Send 10 cents for Lyman Sight Catalog 
515. SCHOFIELD MODEL: S. & W. pistol, .45 cal., 
2-32 7-inch blued, ivory front sight, oshed grips and THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
— i S| splendi iti $18.75 . 
ting 9 Molt yy el eae aaa 90 West Street, Middlefield, Conn. 
ned. A a = a is mens STE > a oe 
1 of 500 .45 AUTOMATIC CARTRIDGES, $10, new; 
ring 140 .25-35 cartridges, $5, reloads; 120 .22-15-60 
Ver- loads: 60 .25-25 primed cases, some everlasting, 
2-32 32-40 cases, all new. Howard Hessler, 155 Park- 
view Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 2-32 
and ners STARS 
2-32 .31 COLT Cap and Ball revolver, $4; .38 Colt 
—- O. M. with spring shoulder holster, $27.50; .32-20 ; 
rrel, Colt S. A., barrel and cylinder, new, $15; M .95 \ > Tage : + 3 ; 
ore, Mannlicher carbine, $6; German over-under .22-410, FOR 
new beautiful gun, $30. Molds—Bond No. 358742, No. e ° t L 
ble. 3111145, $3.50 each; Ideal No. 360344, $2.50; Springfield 22's (305 
iped Winchester .38-55, $1.50; Stoll steel folding camp 
2-32 bed, $4; Dickey 7x7 auto. tent, $15. L. W. Dick, MAKES IT EASY TO 
= Dubuque, Iowa. 2-32 7 
53 KEEP GUNS CLEAN ADJUSTABLE TRIGGER PULL 
22. LATEST MODEL 52 Winchester; Kentucky Rifle; ~ 
ny M. L. shotgun; 1,500 Service bullets, 150-ga.; sev- a es NO SLACK OR AFTER CREEP 
vith eral 25-cal. molds; | leather "sling: several powder A remarkable combination oil and solvent THE FINAL TOUCH TO THE 
Zz TJ. Cooper, McVeytown, Pas 2-32 | endorsed by Col. Stodter, U.S. A. and BOLT-ACTION RIFLE 
at (ie en | oe a Ses Cel eee \ 
ad SPRINGFIELD .30-cal., heavy barrel, set triggers, | and primer fouling without any manual — 
44 eg ey yt by _ shotgun. — cleaning. Positively prevents rust and pit- Flush Magazine Side Loading 
ad ee | Cttting.. IF your dealer doesn't carry Fiendoil For Krag 
$20. WINCHESTER .401 Automatic, almost new, 80 | send us his name and ten cents for gen- Hart Multiple Hunting Telescope 
case cartridges, $27; Ross .280 Sporter, new, $30; Ithaca erous sample M ° 
ars hammerless 12-32, good, $14. ANT Se Cy : ounting 
> .30-'06; Springfield Sporter. Ray Nelson, y, Utah. : eee : 
2-32 pringne porter y en, Say 2-32 McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE Restocking Specialists of the Highest Order 
4. COLT P. P. S. .38, $18; S. & W. .44-40, $30, 1226 11th St.S.E. Washington, D. C. SS 
4 verfect. C. Glidden, 409 School St., Watertown, 
nn i own HART ARMS CO. 
2-32 | 2185£.SECOND ST. ~ CLEVELAND, O. 
44- COLT .22 W. R. F., like new, with cartridge belt, 
sae. $22; Colt .45 S. A., 5% blue, $15. Roy Covington, 
— Jacksonville, Jl. 2-32 
552 POLICE POSITIVE COLT .22-caliber, $30 cash, 
Sng with holster, $34. R. L. Colburn, 2718 Garfield St., NEW 
Longview, Wash. 2-32 
:~ WINCHES TER 52, heavy nickel-steel barrel fost German Luger 
speed action), Lyman 17-A front sight, leather sling, 
efin- new condition, $35, cost, $78.50; Lyman 438 ’scope, AUTOMATICS 
ullet mounts and blocks, new, $14. No trades. George 
b nn M. Spahr, Frankfort, Ind. 2-32 9 Shot, 30 or 9 M. M. 
a i 9 RII eo ORS ga RIC Ser HE RE : Calibre-4 inch 
only BARGAINS—Zeiss Camera 4 x 6 inch f, 4.5 Bausch UNIVERSAL APERTURE SHOOTING pon gerincans 
ago. & Lomb, 10-45 mm. Binoculars, etc., 50 per cent SPECTACLES 9 M. M. Luger, 6 or 8-inch 
2-32 off. Stamp for list. Lewis, 96 Gardon St., Pough- (Patent Applied For) New Colt Woodman .22 Cal. 
T 
- keepsie, N. Y. 2-32 Orthoptic Principle—No Lenses Required Mes tena a cen 
jium Effectively clears up blurred sights and target, and va ‘uu es ae "aah aioe” 
aded Tae : : Oa at reasonable cost. Write for literature. New Smith & Wesson Military and Police 
rts COLTS—As new, .45 automatic, $20; Pocket TYPE “A” is Reversible and Interchangeable for -32 or .38, 4. 5 or 6-inch barrel -- 
oe Model .38 automatic, $15; 1917 Model .45’s, $15; either Right or Left Handed Shooters, using either SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 
2-32 fine .38-40 single action, $14.50; .25 automatic, eye as the ‘‘master eye.” IT GIVES INSTANTLY Colt’s .38, 6-inch Army Special 
—- nickeled, pearl handles, $13; fine .25 automatic, full opening ®hen not aiming, and separate off-center Colt’s .32 or .380 Automatic __ 
. 28- $10.50; Army .45 automatic. $13.50; Dreyse .32 apertures for either rifle or pistol positions, and a Colt’s Police Positive .32-20 or .38 be 
ey automatic $7 50: Savage .380 ‘automatic $8 50: 765 — aperture. Lenses can be inserted if demanded $1.00 Deposit With to D. Orders. 
¥ Bla ®, 7 yg ey y eyes. atalog. 
Lape, $15.25; Moar 25 automatics, $8.50. oo Address: Henry P. Jones, M. E., at Bennington, Vt. ARNOLD WOLFF 1655 Curtis St, Denver, Cole, 
AN 
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Telescope Sights 
and Mounts 










Se 


oO 

“22 HORNET’ AMMUNITION by reloading with our Model 26 Tool and Bullet Seater. 

Visible Powder Loaders, Bullet Moulds, Cast and Jacketed Bullets, Empty Cases, Primers, Powder, etc. 
Descriptive circulars of these and other B & M products mailed upon request. 


BELDING & MULL, INC. 
Geo. McG. Fryberger, Successor 


Fecker Quality Hunting Scope. - 


Immediate Delivery. 


For crows, chucks, prairie dogs, squirrels, etc. 
Good on any rifle, just the scope for the Hornet. 


smear weer cts 


RES SO OEE AUSSIE 


Objective 54”, eyepiece 34”, eye relief 2”, field 30 feet at 100 yards, 


interchangeable crosswires or post reticules. 


With plain microm- 


eter mounts complete with bases $30.00. With precision mounts, 
having half-minute clicks and straight edges complete with bases $37.50. 


J.W. FECKER 


2016 Perrysville Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





THE NEW IMPROVED B & M STRAIGHTLINE RELOADING TOOL 


Designed to meet the demand of shooters for better reloading equipment. This Tool 
speedily and accurately performs all reloading operations except powder charging. The 
change from one reloading operation to another requires but a few seconds. 
ments are made on the parts themselves. 


All adjust- 
Parts may be removed any number 
of times and 
when replaced re- 
turn to their 
original posti- 
tions. You must 
use this Model 28 
Improved Tool 
before you can appreciate 
how easily and rapidly 
really accurate ammuni- 
tion can be assembled. 
BTAIN SUPERIOR 
Our stock includes 


830 Osceola Road 
Philipsburg, Pa. 


Mfr. of Telescope Sights, Reloading Equipment, Cleaning Rods, etc. 





CUTTS 
COMPENSATOR 


For 12, 16, and 20 
Gauge Shotguns 


The 16 and 20 ga. sizes of the Cutts Com- 
pensator are now available in addition to 
the 12 ga. size which is being used today 
with great success throughout the country. 
The Compensator brings higher scores at 
traps or skeet and sure game kills. The 
cost is small for the remarkable advan- 
tages within your grasp and the improve- 
ment which you are certain to make. You 
will be ready for every type of shooting, 
enjoy less recoil, forget flinching, correct 
your lead quickly, and find that there are 
no holes in the patterns. 

Neatly attached to single barrel shot- 
guns, single shot, repeating and auto- 
loading types. The folder sent free gives 
complete information. Write today. 








THE 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
90 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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NEW CATALOG 19 3 9 
Supplies for TARGET SHOOT. 
ERS and GUNSMITHS 
Send 10 cents for your copy 
CLEVELAND ARMS COMPANY 
Formerly Chester Nikodym 


BOX 1797 CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Good news for owners of Russian Rifles 


Our straight pull bolt makes your Russian the fastest 
and handiest bolt action rifle there is. We will transform 
an otherwise unhandy gun into a favorite. Write for in- 
formation. 


Nimrod Tool Co. 


FIALA Patented Sleeping Bag $15.00 


“‘Without a doubt you have the best light-weight 
sleeping bag on the market.’ C. P. Fordyce, M.D. 


Miniature Prism Binoculars, 8 Power— 
FIALA* Weight only 10 oz.--...----- a 
S. Engineers Compass—new .f 


We have just equipped 3 tropical, one 
world-flying. and two polar expeditiogs, also Sir 
Hubert Wilkins. 


Send for Catalogue R 


ANTHONY FIALA 
47 Warren Street New York City 


So. Ozone Park, L. 1., N. Y. 





Bond Double Cavity Bullet Mould 


LOADING TOOLS and COMPONENTS 


MODERN-BOND CORP. 


813 West Sth Street Wilmington, Del. 











Spotting Scopes 





COLT OFFICER’S Model .38-cal., 7%4-in. blued, 
target, with Heiser shoulder holster, brand new, 
$31.50; Colt New Service .45-cal., 54-inch blued, 
late model, like brand-inew, with Trufit holster, 
$27.50. Hudson, R-52 Warren St., New York. 


RIBBED 17-A REMINGTON, like new, $36; 
Walker fox hound, finest breeding. Gordon Blake, 
Oakland, R. I. 2-32 








PARKER V. H. grade, new condition inside and 
outside, weight 7 lIbs., barrels 28-inch, modified and 
full, Lyman ivory sights, $45. J. H. Rardon, Lakin, 
Kans. 2-32 





ONE SAVAGE  .250-3,000 takedown, guarantee 
like new, $27.50; tracer cartridges, .30-'06 $1 per 
box of 20, $3.50 per 100; 3 cases .30-'06, 718 issue, 


1,200 rounds, each, $20 per case. Paul Wright, Sil- 
ver City, N. Mex 2-32 


SMITH $175-grade double trap, nearly new, for 
$75 cash; like new .38 Officers Model, 6-inch or 
7¥%-inch, $25 each. Good S. & W. .38 Special, 
6-inch, round grip, $18; new Colt .32, 6- ‘inch special 
job, $22; Camp Perry, $22; fair .45 automatic, $12. 
New pistols: .32 automatic, gold plated, $13; pow- 
der scale, $4; good 9-mm. Luger, $20. Fred Ander- 
son, 251 Main St., Hackensack, N. J. 2-32 





iscenpitaneeptindaip ial 

COLT S. A. .32-20, 5%-inch barrel, blued, per- 
fect inside, $18.50; Modified Krag, perfect, $13.50; 
stamps please. Luke Ryan, Patton, Pa. 2-32 


When better guns are made Winchester and Colt 
will make them and you may still be able to SHIFT 
WITH THE HOUSE O’ SHIFF while wandering, 
with kindred souls, the green hills of Valhalla with 
post-varnal models of what thru this life has served 
us best. New Dicks of the elusive .22-45 Single- 
Action Colt, modern equipment, some of the finest 
engraved powder horns with interesting relics of 
olden times, are yours for stamps. 2-32 

BRAND-NEW COLT Shooting Master, shot 50 
times for trial, cash only, $42.50; also, Ace Colt, 
shot few times, $32, cash only. Box 10, THe AMERI- 
cAN RIFLEMAN. 2-32 








COLT D. A. .45-caliber, splendid condition, $20. 
O. V. Overholser, General Delivery, Washington, 
D.C. 2-32 

.38 SUPER COLT, perfect, extra mi agazine, 140 
cartridges, $27. M. O. Shaughnessy, R. R. 3, Val- 
paraiso, Ind. 2-32 


MAUSER Military Automatic pistol, 7.63 or .30 
Mauser, with combination wood stock holster, brand- 
new, cost, $75; special, $36.00. Hudson, R-52 War- 
ren St., New York. 


SET TRIGGERS, 5-lever, the best there is, made 
as perfect as a watch, feather light uniform pull. 1 
advertised and put on the market the first and best 
speed action for the M-1 .22-cal. and the safety 
speed action for the .30-cal. Springfield and Krag. 
Satisfaction or money returned. E. A. Hilkert, 
Knightstown, Ind. 2-32 








KRAG SPORTER, receiver sight, $10. _Reming- 
ton Russian, unused, $8. Charles Moore, 500 Brin- 
ton. Philadelphia, Pa. 2-32 





HAVE JUST RECEIVED a new lot of Ideal molds 
and reloading tools. These are all new, but will be 
sold as is. A chance for you to get a bargain if you 
can use any of the tools and molds that I have. 
Send stamp for complete list. James Dixon, Box 
74, Middlefield, Conn. 2-32 


WALTHER AUTOMATIC .22 target pistol, 
almost new condition, with Heiser holster, also extra 
magazine, in Heiser case, bargain, $36. Hudson, 
R-52 Warren St., New York. 
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Qe rn ance aN RAEN: SEAR AN Ro mais tes 
The New SEDGLEY Springfield Hornet Sporter Rifle 
tee Winchester C. F. .22-Cal. HORNET Cartridge 


; There’s a Sedgley Springfield for Every Sporting Need 
Springfield ~~? & 
Cal. .30-06 — 
: Complete : ° ° 
Action This Hornet Rifle pititns 


on the .30-06 Action 


And 3 Other Sedgley Sporters . . . . Springfield 
Caliber .30-06 Actions. Used for All 4 Calibers. 























Cal Ss. 35 


$70 















¥ Proof 
Cal. .30-06 24-inch barrel, 5-shot magazine, full sporting stock, length 13% inches; Tested 
$65 drop, 2% inches; pitch, 3 inches; pistol grip, 3% inches; high comb; 
handsomely checkered on grip and on fore end; sling swivels, Lyman In our 
No. 48 rear sight. Gold bead front sight, mounted on matted ramp with Factory 
Cal. 7 mm. removable guard. 










$65 R. F. SEDGLEY + Inc. 2311-13-15 N. Sixteenth St., Phila., Pa. Manufacturer 
e Pacific Coast Representative: D. W. King Co., Call Building, San Francisco Established 1897 
BEBE AE ORO LF EI REA 


ATTENTION! I make a specialty of furnishing | 
single specimens of modern and obsolete cartridges to 


the cartridge collector. Some 600 different kinds 
and types in stock. Ship stamp for list and supple- 
ment No. 15C. Also have many obsolete kinds for 


sale in box or other quantity lots. Reasonable. s 95 
Write your wants. Ship stamp for reply. Note new 2.4: 
address: Chas. Shattuck, Cherry Creek, N. Y. 2-32 | 





A once in a lifetime opportunity to buy for way less than wholesale the latest 
COLT SUPER .38, perfect inside and out, holster: rent 4 4 Sane wie aun 





Model Winchester 55 light-weight takedown half-magazine repeater with nickel 
Reising .22 automatic, perfect inside, bluing slightly | steel tapered 24” bbl. and shotgun butt. .25/35 and .32 W. S. 
worn, holster, $30 each. First money order wins. — Brand new wetting pala: —— ee oo gee “ae "a = 
M. ‘P 4 > wyman tang peep-sight attachec .00 additional. veather and can takedown cases , 
1. Powers, 107 Glenwood Ave., Battle Creek, = Limited stock. Order yours today. We ship c. 0. d. examination $5.00 M. O. For cash in full 

06 we pack jointed rod free. 
COLT-REMINGTON F. & W. pistols 1858 to 71 . 

Model. Write for description and pictures Ec. || Baker & Kimball, Inc. 37 South St., Boston, Mass. 
Cates, State College. Bozeman, Mont. 2-32 








WINCHESTER .405, 24-inch barrel, Lyman re- KKKKK Kk kkk kkk 


ceiver, bead front, case recoil pad, shotgun stock 
curled walnut finely checkered, new condition, $30. * Walnut Gun Stoeks 
Basil Allen, Belfast, Maine. 2-32 

Shotgun Stocks built to measure . 300-48 up 


Rifle Stocks built to measure. . -00 up 
Genuine Circassian Walnut hes © i 








$2 SHOOTERS ATTENTION—Adjustable _ set 
trigger, also regular pull, on original speed-lock trig- 
ger, $8 with your parts, or $10 complete. You 
easily install. “C. W. Chapin, 1369 Western Ave., 
Glendale, Calif. 3-32 


Genuine Circassian Walnut Rifle Blanks 
° $7.50, $15, $25 
‘New Barrels for Shotguns and Rifles 
Luger and Mauser Pistols 
Fine Guns Expertly Repaired, Refinished, 
Reblued 
Actions overhauled, adjusted, and parts made. 
Shotguns and Rifles built to special order. 
Springfields Restocked, Fine Gun Engraving, 
Scopes and Mounts. 

Full Line Paper Targets . . Club & Shooters’ 
Accessories. Complete Line New American & 
Imported Guns Shells, Cartridges, Acces- 
sories. New .22 Cal. Hornet Single Shot, 
bolt action, $18.50. Used Guns Bought & 
Sold. Our full line priced and described in 
our catalogue. 

r Visit our Showroom or send us 


your requirements or send 25¢ in | al NE 
“F. STOEGER, Ih DEAL HANDBOOK 
A. F. STOEGER, Ine. 
BUTTLOG WALNUT gunstock blanks, $1 up. 


I f h é The Only Exclusive Gun House in America 
Any thickness. Stamp brings price list. Discount 509 Fifth Ave. (at 42nd St.), New York 30th Edition. 
on whole planks. WANT—New 7.62 Russian. mes 


ieee a ee oe oe oe oe oe NOW READY 
TWO SMITH & WESSON .22-32 REVOLVERS, | —————————————_______—_—_—__—_- 

one in perfect condition, $20; another in very good | 

condition, $15; also case .30-'06 cartridges, $18. | 

Harold Barnhart, Box 73, Chillicothe, Ohio. 2-32 | 


WINCHESTER Rifles, Model 86, lever-action, re- 
peater, .33 light weight, take-down, $31.50; also a 
few .45-70-cal. at $23.95. FREE—Mills cartridge 
belt with each. Model 55, lever-action, take-down 
Winchesters, .25-35 or .32 W. S. at $24.95 each; 
all brand-new, in factory sealed boxes. Hudson, and Zielvier 4X Scope. all information up to date. Authors, 


R-52 Warren St., New York. - Townsend Whelen, J. S. Hatcher, and 


MARLIN. L ACTION. CARBINE 32-20, oe Construction Charles Askins. 160 pages. Pro- 


Bb. & M. 3-X ’SCOPE, blocks for Krag or Spring- 
field Sporter, new condition, $38; Stevens .22 Long 
Rifle No. 47, 28-inch barrel, bright Schuetzen butt, 
set triggers, peep sights, $22. Albert Schnaufer, R. 
F .D. 2, % £ H. Davis, Butler, Pa. 2-32 





Ss. & W. K-22, ivory grips, new, $33; Colt .38-40 
New Service, 5%-in. blue, new, $24; Marlin 1892 
.32 Long R. F. and C. F., 28-inch barrel, good, $12; 
.30 Luger carbine, 12-inch barrel, detachable stock 
and forearm checked, bead front peep rear sights, 
very good prewar, $35; .30 Luger pistol, 41-inch 
barrel, prewar, good, $20; both $50. F. A. Diestel- 
kamp, Lowell, Oreg. 2-32 


OOOO OE 





pew arerererererers 





The new Ideal Handbook No. 30, 
covering hand reloading of ammuni- 





tion, is now ready for mailing. It 
is featured by a new arrangement 
of subjects, the addition of many 





-30 Remington Ex- 


popular loads, and is revised to bring 
press Western Mount 









shotgun stock, Ca aaaaiea. sheard gold bead front fusely illustrated. Bound in attrac- 
7ES NM NTS 

sight, leather sling, blocks for telescope, gun-crank | Wii Hint but sturdy, ‘Western ‘Mount earrles’ scone tive red covers. Sent postpaid for 

i, oe cos - _— ne $4. 5. — low on gun. assuring natural clignment, when gun is 50 cents. The Lyman Gun Sight 

Slw: oS. 7 y dt., S , Mass. 2-52 1row o the shoulder. olds perfect adjustment under 7 

- — . i —_— all shooting conditions. Made for practically all guns. Corp., 90 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 





NEW PARKER-HALE 6-hole eyepiece, $16.50; Mounts installed, $20 to $25. Zeiss and Hensoldt Scopes: 
micrometer sight for Winchester 52, $12; new tan | $25 to $70. Write today for further details. Also write 








leather, $12 shotgun case, take- down 30 to 32-inch, | for leaflet on Western Receiver Sight. Prices $3.50 to 
$7; new Lyman 17-A for Sprtagiats, all inserts, $3. | $4.50 he We most all rifles. h LYMAN 
S. E. Ellis, Longview, Wash -32 e estern Gunsig t Co IDE RELO ING TO 
‘ as Th : AL AD OLS 
WINCHESTER 94, King f front, . Lyman rear, .30- | 3315 Gilpin St. Denver, Colo. 
caliber, $19; Colt’s P. P. 38 Special, perfect, used, i cent hneeeemmenenndiininmemsiomseninmemesteeemnaandeaieamnamm imei enema ee 











$17.50; Remington typewriter No. 6, ‘‘Noiseless,”’ 
14-inch carriage, $50, approval. T. C. Hansen, 
Caney, Kans. 2-32 Sequoia Gun Biuer $2 
TO ALL CLUB SECRETARIES and members of Your money refunded if BARGAINSin Army and 


Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 


rifle clubs: Send us the name of your sporting goods | it fails to give you a 
dealer or hardware, where you purchase your sup- | REAL FACTORY reblu- 
plies. We will send a Croft riflemen’s shooting coat | ing job. Only complete 
to dealer for your inspection, No obligation what- | money-refund Bluer on 
soever. This is an opportunity to see the type of | market. As illustrated. 
shooting coat worn by champions, and used by lead- | Arms catalog, 5 cents. 

ing rifle teams throughout the world. Do it today! Seauola Importing Co 

Your dealer's name on a post card is all that is neces- a P es. 
sary. G. R. C. Manufacturing Co., Olean, N. Y. 2-32 | 25 Spear Street, San Francisco 
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for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist. Write for copy. 











FULL SIZE 10 SHOT 
20 YARD MACHINE 
REST GROUPS MADE 


BY USRA PISTOLS ‘ 
Every shot in 


circle the size of a 22 caliber bullet! 


SPEAKING OF ACCURACY- 


these 20 yard, 10 shot groups hits a 
That is the 


new standard for pistol accuracy set up by the 


USRA Single 


Shot. 


Unapproached machine rest accuracy is however 
only one of the advantages of this finest pistol, for 
the balance, better sights, weight supporting spur 


trigger guard, 


lightning-fast, 


choice of stocks, and most of all the 
non-jarring speed action make the 


USRA the easiest of all single-shots to shoot well, 
and make better scores certain. 


Used by the winners of the 1931 American Grand 
Aggregate, and the British Open Match! 


Send today for full information. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 


Books for Riflemen 


.22 CALIBER RIFLE SHOOTING 
B 


y C. S. LANDIS 
- 425 pages—100 Illustrations 
Price $3.75—Combination price $3.25 


MILITARY & SPORTING RIFLE SHOOTING 
By CAPTAIN EpwarD C. CROSSMAN 
500 pages—100 Hlustrations 
Price $4.50—Combination price $4.00 
THE BOOK +a THE SPRINGFIELD 
By E. C. CROossMAN 
451 pages—Plentifully Illustrated 
Price $4.00—Combination $3.50 
AMERICAN PISTOL SHOOTING 
By Masor W. D, FRAZER 
Price $5.00—Combination $4.00 
MODERN SHOTGUNS AND LOADS | 
By CHARLES ASKINS 
416 pages—100 Illustrations | 
Price $4.00—Combination $3.50 
PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS 
By JuLIAN S. HATCHER | 
400 pages—125 Illustrations | 





Price $3.75—Combination $3.25 } 
SMALL BORE RIFLE SHOOTING 


By E. C. CRrossMAN 
_352_ pages—100 Illustrations 
Price $3.50—Combination $3.00 


WILDERNESS HUNTING AND WILDCRAFT 


By TOWNSEND WHELEN 
352 pages—75 Illustrations 
Price $3.75—Combination $3.25 
HANDLOADING AMMUNITION 
y J. R. MATTERN 
380 pages—117 Illustrations 
Price $3.00—Combination $2.75 
Combination prices are where two or more books are 
ordered together for shipment to the same address. They 
may only be obtained on orders placed direct with us. 
Catalog sent on request. 


SMALL-ARMS TECHNICAL | 
PUBLISHING CO. 
Box 18, Marines-Onslow Co., North Carolina | 


IMPROVED BULLETS 


with their new cavity points and copper jackets 
of new design are SUPER accurate and unusually 





efficient game stoppers. They will increase and 
prolong the accuracy of any High-Power sport- 
ing rifle. 
Western Tool and Copper Works | 
OAKLAND, CAL. | | 


HENSOLDT 





E carry almost every popular er of binocular and 
telescope. Trade in your old glass for a new one. 
Send for lists to 
VERNON OPTICAL CO- 
BOX No. 14 MT. VERNON, N. Y. 
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| 1429 LARIMER ST. 

















The Well Known 
Peterson .22 to .38 
Caliber 


Low Pressure Barrels 
Fitted to Any Action 


Expert Gun Repairing 


A. W. PETERSON & SON 








POCKET PRISM BINOCULARS 


All makes, new and used, $17 up- 
wards. 3 to and including 8 power, 
Vest pocket. Seven power, 5 ounce, 
universal focus monocular with case, 
$9.50. MIRAKEL DAYLUX 8- 
POWER 10-0z. Central Wheel and 
right eye-cap focus 150 yards fleld 
$37.50. 


BINOCULAR 


Spotting Scopes $15.50 
Send for Price List 
We carry everything in Glasses and 
Guarantee Satisfaction. 


J. ALDEN LORING, Box AR, OWEGO, N. Y. 


$25 PRIZE— 


FOR A NEW NAME 


We desire a new name for our ‘‘Pacifie Gun Cleaner 
and Lubricator.’" This name is too long. We want 
a short and snappy one for this marvelous Gun Oil. 
We will pay $25 in merchandise from our Catalog 
(anything listed). In case two or more send in the 
name finally selected, the first one received will be 
given the prize. The contest closes April 30th. 
Send in as many names as you desire. The Contest 
is FREE—there is nothing to buy. 
PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 
Makers of the famous ‘*Pacific’’ 
Sights and Reloading Tools 
Dept. B 424 Balboa St., San Francisco, Calif. 





“SPECIAL!” 
$33.00 prepaid. 

Winchester 52 

Bolt Action 

Rifle. Solid Frame with Speedlock and Special Semi- 
Beaver Tail Stock and Forend. Send for our FREE 
complete new 1932 catalog. OUTDOOR AMUSEMENT 
COMPANY 
Clinten, Mo. 
Dept. G 
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| Target Rifle Barrels 


| and Lyman equipped, 


| gun line, etc. 
| Box 18, Boulder, Colo. 2-32 





DENVER, COLO. | 


| $12.50; 


+ Ballard, Remington S. S. 


} soever. 


MODEL 52 WINCHESTER with semibeaver-tail 
stock, speed lock, $31.15; Lyman 48-J sight for Win- 
chester 52 rifle, $9; new style H. & R. heavy-barrel 
—_. any grip or length of barrel, $20; Smith & 

esson K-22, $30; Lyman 17-A front sights, $1.75. 
Cooperative Sporting Goods Co., Box 221, Lima, 
Ohio. 2-32 


STEVENS FAVORITE; Remington automatic; 
B. S. A.; Stevens tip-up pistol, 18-inch barrel; .22 
S. & W. Olympic Model; all above in .22-caliber 
for best offers. Photos and 
complete description for stamp; fine condition. Mrs. 
David Burke, 238 St. James Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y. 2-32 


AN OFFER that matches up with the times in the 
Free list. Everette E. Weaver, P. O 








220 EMPTY CASES, new, for 11.2 Mauser; 750 
primers; 240 jacketed hollow-point bullets and 275 
soft-point, all 324-grain, $10; also 120 .35 Newton 
primed empties, $2. F. K. Elliott, 342 E. 4th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





COLT 44- 40 Bisley or ‘Frontier 4%-inch and 7%- 
inch bbls. and cylinders. Lugers, all styles. Luger 
Drum magazines and loading tools. Hammond Bull- 
dog .44. Colt and H. & R. .32 automatics. Reming- 
ton-Derringer. Colt P. P. .22 W. R. F. Locke, % 
Travelers Insurance, Omaha, Nebr. 2-32 


KRAG SPORTER-—Hand-made stock by Tait, 
cheekpiece, flush magazine, Lyman ramp and Pacific 
rear sight. 22-inch barrel, perfect condition, $38. 5 
Vittinghoff, 9 Walworth Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 


2-32 





5 CASES U. S. Government .30-'06 Remington, 
sealed, good condition, Ras per case. William Ford, 
; 2-32 


Box 411, Elmira, N. 
LUGER—Imported carbine stocks, $1.50 each; 
magazines, .30 or 9-mm., $2 each. Hudson, R-52 


New York. 


TO ALL CLUB SECRETARIES and members of 
rifle clubs: Send us the name of your sporting goods 
dealer or hardware, where you purchase your sup- 
plies. We will send a Croft riflemen’s shooting coat 
to dealer for your inspection. No obligation what- 
This is an opportunity to see the type of 
shooting coat worn by champions, and used by lead- 
ing rifle teams throughout the world. Do it today! 
Your dealer’s name on a post card is all that is neces- 
sary. G. R. C. Manufacturing Co., Olean, N. Y. 2-32 


Warren St., 


CANADIAN LANDS 
SEIZED AND SOLD FOR TAXES 


$ 40 buys 10 acres on traveled road. 
$112 buys 5 acres lake front. 

$175 buys 50 acres river front. 

$234 buys 100 acres with house. 

$495 buys 318 acres improved sea front. 

Our 15th annual list just issued in the form of a 
20-page booklet describes the above and many other 
choice properties offered at tax-sale prices. The 
amount quoted is the full price asked, perfect title, 
no mortgage. Beautifully situated hunting and fish- 
ing camps where there is real sport. Summer cottage 
sites; heavily wooded acreages in Muskoka High- 
lands of Ontario and the new North: also farms in 
Ontario, New Brunswick. Quebec, Prairie Provinces 
and British Columbia. Now is the time to invest in 
Canada’s minerals, forests and farms. Small monthly 
payments if desired. Don’t delay, write today for 
free booklet with full explanation. Tax Sale Service, 
Room 625, 72 Queen St. W., Toronto, Canada. 








SELL OR TRADE 





WANT—S. 
High School, 
2-32 

S. & W. OLYMPIC .22, 10-inch blue, as new, $30. 
WANT-—-Ace or large cal. target pistol. Willcher, 
717 Quebec Pl. N. W., Washington, D. C. 2-32 


GOOD REMODELED KRAG, $18. 
& W. or Colt .22. Glenn Bayley, 
Hayward, Calif. 








TWO PAIR tame raccoon, 9 months old, dark, 
$15 pair; Colt double action Army .38 Special, — 
sell only. Colt’s Frontier 5. A., 5'%-in. 
barrel, nickeled, Lyman sights. pearl grips, .32 -20- -cal. 
like new, $35; cost, $50. WANT Wischester, Sharps, 
rifles and No. 4 or 5 barrels, 
revolving rifle, Kentucky 
Minn. 2-32 


Colt’s C. & B. revolvers, } 
rifles. Gerald Pierce, Isanti, 





MODEL 55 Winchester 30- 30, half “pistol grip, 


| curved lever, A-1_ inside, Rood outside. WAN’ 
Fecker 1%-inch ‘scope; Colt .38 Special, target 
model; Remington Model 24. R. L. Sanders, 1416 

| Catalpa Ave., Chicago, Ill. 2-32 








TRADE IN YOUR OLD GUN for a new model. 
We buy, sell and exchange guns, the house with a 
national reputation for quality and dependability. 
Write for illustrated Bulletin 31-K to Gun —— 
ment. Pacific Gun Sight Co., 424 Balboa St., San 
Francisco, Calif. tf 


OTWELL HEATER, Model A Ford, $5; 54 .405 
Winchester shells, $1.50; .72-35 Winchester shells, 
$2; 50 10-gauge shelis, $1, and 146 Jeffries of Lon- 
don shells, caliber .333, for $10; 1928-29-30 issues 
Tue AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, $4.50. WANT—Camera, 
a accordion or what? Ray Brown, bee 





THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
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FINE SIX-TUBE BATTERY RADIO complete, | 


Atwater-Kent speaker, trade for perfect Springfield 
Sporter or M-1. Write Albert Harvey, Chester, | 
ont. 2-32 





ITHACA No. 2 grade 10-gauge, 32-inch barrels, | 
both full, 8%, in fine condition. WANT-—Heavy 
long-barre! double, in like condition, 12, 16 or 20- 


gauge. J. H. Rardon, Lakin, Kans. 2-32 


7.62 RUSSIAN, 
10-gauge double. 


as issued, $10. Consider trade for | 
John Colbert, East Chatham, N. Y. 


2-32 
.44 S. & W. RUSSIAN, fine, $20; 1871 .50-cal. 
Remington, new and reloading outfit, $35; 1864 


.50-cal. Navy Remington, fine, $20; Lord Model .22, 
fine, $15; Camp Perry .22, fine, $25; 1859 .22 
Sharps Derringer, fine, $5; Poultney and Trimble | 
carbine 1863, new, $7.50; Press Graphic 4-5, 
Schneider Xenar F 4.5 lens, new. WANT—44 S. 
& W. triple lock. John Zook, 320 Central Place, 
Kirkwood, Mo. 2-32 


HENSOLDT, ac 8 x 42, $45; Woodsman, fine, 
ae WANT— Springfield, H. . mR. ae We 
R. A_7-inch. Earle Adams, 1724 S. Ashland, | 
Chicane, Ill. 


3-BARREL Hammerless 
rifle, new sam le, 
Naponoch, N. Y. 








.22-cal. long | 


16-gauge, | 
J. Hyatt, | 
| 
| 
| 


examination allowed. 
2-32 | 


ITHACA burglar gun; Camp Perry; Marble Game 
Getter; all new; Stevens .410 pistol; .45 Colt Re- 
volver, used condition. Ritchie United States Navy 
liquid compass, 7%-inch dial. Eastman vest pocket 
F 4.5 lens; Eastman 344 x4%, movie film, 40-ex- | 
posure camera, 3.5 lens. WANT- Colt’s Automatics | 
and revolvers; Stoeger Liliput .17-cal. automatic. 
What have you? Box 294, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 2-32 


PARKER 30-inch Damascus, $35; Winchester 73 
.38-40, fine, $15; Colt .25, new, $10; .45 A. C. P 





fine, $15; S. & W. .38 Special, good, $20. WANT— 
Winchester .25-35, p. 9; Colt S. A. A. .38; Spring- | 
field M-1, poor barrel; ‘6.5 Mannlicher. Kirk Wil- 
cox, Norwich, Conn. 2-32 | 








SELECTED KRAG, $15; tools, 03 and Krag, 
$10; 30-’scope, $14; Springfield, bolt sleeve sight, 
$10; another, for Krag, $8; Stevens .414, $15: 3-A 


Kodak Special; 40-X ‘scope; fine deer head; R. R. | 
watch. YANT--In trade Springfield .22, any con- 
dition; 40-X Vion ‘scope. J. R. Buhmiller, Eureka, | 
Mont. 2-32 


.25-20 WINCHESTER 53, stainless barrel, .45-90 
Winchester 86, .22 Winchester 90, .22 Winchester | 
automatic, .44 S. & W., .44 Colt target, .38 Special, | 
new Krag, 12 Ithaca, 12 Stevens pump. R . 


Skaggs, 2040 Gerber Ave., Sacramento, Calif. 


ABSOLUTELY NEW Superfine 10, ejector, Bohler | 
Antinit barrels, 9%. WANT—Heavier 10, light 8, 

or smaller gauge, 28 preferred. Like new Winchester 
No. 12 12, for engraved 6% Ballard. Sell ‘‘Small- 
Bore Rifle Shooting,’”’ ‘‘Wilderness Hunting,’”’ ““Ama- 
teur Gunsmithing,”’ old magazines, cheap. WANT— 
Marlin 1892, 1897, .22, round barreled. Box 69, | 
Germantown, Wis. 2-32 


NEW, unfired Colt Police Positive Special, blue 
4-inch, Colt heavy pearl grips .38 Special caliber. 
$40, or trade for .22 Springfield in top shape. C. L. 
Eimer, Silver City, N. Mex. 2-32 


18 x SO Zeiss 'scope. WANT--N. R. A. .30-'06 | 
rter, speed action Winchester 52. Captain Pierce, 
orwich, Conn. 2-32 


‘2-32 











TRADE 


WINCHESTER 97 12-ga. pump, 30-inch full. 
WANT--Springfield ‘03, must be in good condition. 
W. F. Engle, Lewiston, Idaho. 2-32 


-410 WINCHESTER for .38-40 loading tool. H. 
A. Bailey, Maricopa, Calif. 2-32 


D. C. M. SPORTER, 17-A, perfect. WANT. 
’scope. Allan McNeil, 907 a, 
-32 


3 
3 
2 
2 
re) 





8-POWER Colmont prism binoculars, individual eve 


| Gladwin, Mich. 
WANT—COLLECTOR will pay cash for antique | 


adjustments, new. Or 20-gauge double Ithaca 
WANT---Lyman telescope sight with mounts. en } 
Goss, McDonald, Mich. 2-32 | 
TRADE—New duck boat for .45 Colt. What | 
have you? Box 66, Aransas Pass, Tex 2-32 
MICROSCOPE. Doctor’s. Exchange for Colt 
double, Winchester trap, outboard motor. L. E 


2-32 
WHAT KIND of firearm have you to exchange 


Davis, Hinckley, II. 





for a new Oliver No. 9 7 guaranteed. | 
Reverend McCoy, Park Branch, W. 2-32 
.30-30 WINCHESTER carbine, fine; .38 Colt | 
Officers, 7%, perfect; Lyman 5-A, fine. WANT— 
Fecker ’scope: spotting ‘scope; .32 Colt Automatic 
or what? E. W. Mange, Stuyvesant, N. Y. 2-32 
STOP W ATCH, solid gold, highest grade. Accept 
* rifles, ’scope sights, Springer spaniels, bird dogs. 
H. Jenkins, Knoxville, Tenn. 2-32 


FEBRUARY, 1932 


| Luger; Webley air pistol: 


| just out- 


| Krag reloading tools. 


| Prompt delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 










never ask you to take your hat off to 

better gunsmithing. Nor to better 
design, handling, functioning, safety or 
shooting. 

Genuine new U.S. Government Spring- 
field receiver, bolt mechanism and clip- 
loading magazine. Genuine new Spring- 
field arsenal-proofedand star-gauged barrel 
of finest accuracy—20-, 22- or 24-inch, as 
wanted—for .30/06 or .22 Hornet. Also 
7mm., .270 Win., 250/3000 carried in 
stock; other bores to order. Stocked as only 
Griffin & Howe does it. Lyman No. 48 


Y= have picked the rifle that will 


15000000000 


You know rifle value 
when you get a Griffin & Howe 


In writing for prices please give full details 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc., wtakers of Fine Rifles, 202 E. 44th Street, New York, N. Y 
America’s Best in Custom Gunsmithing, Engraving, Stockmaking and High-Grade Repairs 


Write for folder 
on Telescopes 












wind-gauge rear peep sight and our special 
ramp front sight with blade or bead to suit. 

Stripped, rebuilt, refinished, with special 
barrel band, swivels, butt plate, forend 
cap, pistol-grip cap, engraving, ornament- 
ing and checkering according to grade. 

We supply the world’s best telescope 
sights and our own patented G. & H. 
mountings, single and double lever, which 
permit carrying ’scope in a holster. 

Should you be interested in a single-shot 
match rifle, or a magnum or two for Africa 
or the Far East, we build the best. 




















NEW CONDITION REMINGTON auto- 
loader, for Fecker 1%-inch ‘scope. 
Oram, Dalias, Tex. 2-32 


WINCHESTER 1912 12-ga. shotgun, new, for Win- 
chester 52, new model, send stamps for list of car- 
tridges, loading tools, molds, etc. H. C. Moore, 
Prairie du Sac, Wis. 2-32 


12-ga. 








B. & L. eer 50-X to 430-X, new condition, 











cost, $87.50. WANT—-New Colt Woodsman plus 
| cash. Best offer? Batchelder, Dartmouth, Han- 
| over, N. H. 2-32 
WINCHESTER 54 .270 N. R. A. type, factory 
condition, for 7-mm. or Remington 30S 7-mm. 
Chas. Woodley, Silver Lake, Kans. 2-32 
WANTED 
WANTED TO PURCHASE—.22 Stevens 44% 


Emmett Hall, 
2-32 


action in good condition, cheap. W. 


Good Hope, La 





WANT—S. & W. triple lock; Colt Camp Perry; 
Bisley Flat-top Target; S. & W. .32 automatic; 
first series Colt double action; 10-inch barrel for 


Luger carbine: Colt Bis- 








| ley, length or condition of barrel immaterial, fancy 
| grips. Locke, % Travelers Insurance, Omaha, Nebr. 
2-32 

~WANT--8-GAUGE double shotgun. R. O'Brien, 
50 E. 72d St., New York, N. Y. 2-32 
WANT--SAVAGE lever-action rifle, .250 present 
model, or heavy barrel, no featherweight. r. # 
Meagher, Fond du Lac, Wis. 2-32 


WANT--GOOD STOCK SADDLE, state make, 
size, condition and full particulars. Taylor Burton, 
Grangeville, Idaho. 2-32 

W AN T—-.30-06 SPRINGFIELD TARGET 
RIFLE, Lyman sights, telescope blocks, must be in 
A-1 condition and reasonable. Jack Carr, 190 S. E. 
12th Terrace, Miami, Fla. 2-32 


WANT-FAIRBANKS POWDER SCALES, per- 
fect, pay cash. F. V. Allen, Cross River, N. Y. 2-32 


WANT—Good used guns, rifles, target revolvers. 
‘scopes. Give full description and details and lowest 
cash prices. We also exchange. Send for FREE— 
New Big Special Used Gun List, Firearms, 
Ammunition. Will sell new French Lebel 8-mm. car- 
bines, Model 1917, $9.95: $250 3-barrel gun, like 
new, $75; new Colt .44-40-cal. rifles, $29.75. 1,000 
other bargains. M. & H. Sporting Goods, Co., 512 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 2-32 


WANT—Fecker 13-inch, with mounts, 6, 8, 10, 
12.5-power; Krag action. Walter Jackola, 














v. 4. 
A., Commonwealth, Wis. 2-32 
WANT—1895 MARLIN, Standard Automatic, for 


parts, cheap condition immaterial. Warren Dassy. 
2-32 





Individuals send 


firearms. Dealers please send lists. 
Crowell, 


complete description and price. P. 
Broadway. Pasadena, Calif. 2-32 


WANT—Winchester S. S. or Stevens 44% 25-35: 
State lowest cash price. F. A 
2-: 





Tubbs, Stanton, Mich. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


FACTORY SECONDS—Recoil pads, $1 postpaid, 
complete with screws for attaching. You save “s. 
e 


Manufacturer’s Adjusting Company, Richwood, Ohio. 


R. C. Pope, 6019 | 





| high-class sporting rifle, 
| price list and picture. A. E. 





| repairs, testing, 


495 S. | 


Tal 


| ical or chemical, 


| reasonable. 


CUSTOM-BUILT guns and rifles made to order. 
Scopes mounted with our patent mount which gives 
perfect accuracy. Restocking, remodeling, and rfe- 
pairs of every description. We fit ventilated ribs to 
any make of gun for $16. Send us your .22 Spring- 
field rifle and we will make of it a Hornet for $25. 
All work carried out under the supervision of John 
Wright, forty years experience of building fine shot- 
guns and rifles in Europe and America. John Wright 
& Sons, 818 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 2-32 


TRY MY NEW METHOD of improving the ac- 
curacy, strength and life of any old or new steel 
rifle barrel from .22 to .50 caliber. Nothing mechan- 
does not change weight, looks or 





temper. Send barrel only (without stock and action). 
Price $2, up to April Ist, express charges not in- 
cluded. Address barrels to Boris d’Adamovitch, R. 


R. Express Office, Winchester, N. H., money orders, 
R. F. D. 3, Winchester, N. H. 3-32 


LET US CONVERT your military-type rifle into a 
pistol grip, etc. 10c for 
Warner & Son, 2512 P. 
V. Ave., Altoona, Pa. 2-32 


SPECIAL TOOLS AND GAUGES TO ORDER 
Rifling heads from .22-caliber and up, chambering 
reamers, barrel reamers, and drills, shotgun-chamber- 
ing reamers and tools, special gauges such as head- 
space gauges, or any tools and gauges of difficu:t 
form and shape. Jas. V. Howe, Riflemaker and Gun- 
smith, 12435 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. tf 


OUTDOOR LIFE has for — than 35 years held 
a position in the front rank of magazines intended 
very largely for hunters. Its Gun and Ammunition 
Department is divided between Colonel Whelen, in 
charge of the “‘Rifle and Pistol’’ section, and Captain 
Askins on the ‘‘Shotgun.”’ Its price is 25 cents a 
copy, $2.50 a year, the lowest price at which any 
outdoor magazine of equal size can be secured. Ap 
average monthly sale of 125,000 copies a month is 
guaranteed, under the exacting requirements of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulation, but its classified adver- 
tising rate is only 10 cents per word, minimum $1 
As a special offer to readers ol Tax AMERICAN RIFLE 
MAN, you can secure, free and postage paid with a 
trial six-months’ subscription at $1, three valuable 
pocket handbooks, “Wing Shooting,”’ by Askins, “Big 
Game Hunting,’”’ by Whelen, and ‘‘Shooting Facts, 
by Askins, well-illustrated booklets of boiled-down 
facts, averaging 88 pages per book. Just ask for our 
three free hunting books when sending your order 
e' Outdoor Life, 101 Outdoor Life Bldg.. Mt. Morris. 
t.f 


SALMON RIVER BOAT TRIP—Offers finest big- 
game hunting, fishing. photographic opportunities in 
U. S., 250 miles of virgin wilderness, safe passage 
down the River of No Return. Elmer Keith and 
Harry Gulicke, Salmon, Idaho. tf 


JAMES V. HOWE, 12435 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio, the Howe of Griffith & Howe, Inc., restocking, 
special experimental work, develop 
ment of patents and models. Circular on request. tf 

GUNSMITHING, restocking a specialty; prices 
Bailey, Lisbon, N. H. 2-32 


ALASKA BOAT TRIP—Hunting, fishing, scenery. 




















Brown and black bear, deer and other game. Salmon, 
trout, halibut, cod. A. D. Winegar. Cushman, Oreg 
2-32 

GUNS RESTOCKED engraved or gold inlaid 


and Springfield sporters, $15. John Harrison, 

Hill. Oreg. 2-32 
SPORTSMEN! Will remodel your Krag or Spring 
field to sporting type, complete, for $6.50. _H 
Fryer, Jr., 209 Whittier St., Vandergrift, Pa. 2-32 

RESTOCKING—Rifles and shotguns, finest work- 
manship, remodeling of military rifles, rebluing and 
repairs. Elmer Stahl, Meyersdale, . 
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Visit These 2 Big Sporting 
Events for 1932 


ws 


New England Sportsmen’s 
and 


Motor Boat Show 


Philadelphia Sportsmen’s 


and 


Motor Boat Show 


Mechanics’ Building—Boston Commercial Museum—Philadel phia 


February 6 to 13, 1932 | February 20 to 27, 1932 


— “ 
CasD 


The Heart of the Forest Migrates to Boston 
and Philadelphia 


For YOU and Thousands of OTHER SPORTSMEN to Breathe the Fragrant Atmosphere 
of Forest and Jungle, Where Hundreds of Wild Animals, Birds and Game Fish Will 
Make Their Habitat Surrounded in a Genuine Woodland Atmosphere. 


qT. the Sportsman— 


You will get many a thrill from these two great Shows. 

See what the leading manufacturers of sporting goods have to offer for the 
season—fishing tackle—boats—tents—camping outfits and furnishings—archery 
—sporting clothes—arms and ammunition—in fact everything for the outdoor 
Feature Exhibits will include wild game animals from squirrels to 


enthusiast. 
bears—rare birds and waterfowl—live game fish—instructive and interesting ex- 
hibits by Fish and Game Departments of the U. S. Government and New England 
and Middle Atlantic States—Exhibits by the Canadian Provinces. 

There will be fly and bait casting exhibitions—log rolling and many other 
features that will delight the heart of every sportsman who will visit these two 
great exhibitions. 


Remember the Dates Plan to Attend 





The National Rifle Association will operate a Model Rifle Range at Both These Shows. 
You are cordially invited to visit this range and try your hand at the targets. 


Personal Direction 


CHESTER I. CAMPBELL 329 Park Square Building, Boston 
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} What the 


Burnside Labratory 
| | Means to the Shooter 


The removal of the du Pont ballistic laboratory from the 
Brandywine to a location adjoining the powder manufactur- 
ing plant at Carney’s Point, New Jersey, will definitely prove 
of benefit to the shooter. 


| The laboratory, recently renamed Burnside Laboratory, is 
constantly working towards the development of new and 
better powders. As a result of the relocation of the labora- 
| tory, the management and technical staff of the manufac- 
| turing plant can keep in close touch with all experimental 
work, so that, when the preliminary work is completed and 
the new powder is being produced on a semi-works scale, 
under the supervision of the laboratory, the plant personnel 
can become thoroughly familiar with all stages of the process. 
As a result, when new powders are placed in actual produc- 
tion there will be no unnecessary delay in placing them in 
the hands of the public. Furthermore, the laboratory can 
keep in close contact with the plant when the latter goes 
into production. 








The finished powder is first tested in the plant laboratory 
and then submitted to Burnside Laboratory for final approval. 
Should any results be obtained whereby the two laboratories 
disagree, retesting routine is expedited and test methods 
completely standardized. In assignment of lots of powder 
to suit the special conditions under which the powder is to 
be used, the ballistic laboratory and the producing plant can 
cooperate to secure, in the highest degree, the best powder 
for the purpose. 








In the manufacture, testing and use of powder there is but 
one degree of care which is of any value and that is:.. . 


i 4 ETERNAL VIGILANCE. 


_ E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY. Ine. 


: | Smokeless Powder Department, Wilmington, Del. 
| 3 . Smokeless Shotgun Powders 





REG. U.S. Pat. OFF. 


For information on Target-Shooting, write to National Rifle Association, Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 
on Trapshooting, to Amateur Trapshooting Association, Vandalia, Ohio, and on Skeet, 
to National Skeet Association, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Greater 


STRIKING FORCE 


of Super-X Cartridges Makes Them the Ideal .22 


for Game and Pest Shooting 


‘Lis long range and terrific striking force of Super-X car- 
tridges make the .22 rifle a real gun for game and pests. 
Western's patented Double Action powder, which gives 
Super-X .22’s 50% more power and 26% greater speed (even 
more in some sizes) has enabled these new cartridges to shoot 
themselves into the favor of an ever increasing number of 
small-bore users. 

The ballistic superiority of Super-X .22’s has been definitely 
proved in scientific tests conducted by Western's staff of 
experts and numerous simpler tests have been made, demon- 
strating their greater striking force. 


Flying-Block Test Demonstrates 
Terrific Shocking Power of Super-X .22’s 


Super-X cartridges and ordinary old-type cartridges of the 
same size were fired at blocks of wood placed loose on top 
of a wooden box. The Super-X bullets sent the blocks sailing 
through the air a noticeably greater distance than the 
ordinary cartridges. 
In the particular test illustrated here 
a hard maple block, 234x234x234 
inches, weighing about 14 pound, was 
placed on a box 22 inches high. The 


shots were fired from a distance of 25 feet and the block was 
struck dead center. When hit by the ordinary .22 Long Rifle 
bullet the block struck the ground 39 inches from the 
base of the box. When hit by the Super-X .22 Long Rifle 
bullet the block struck the ground 63 inches from the base 
of the box —2 feet farther than it was knocked by the ordi- 
nary .22. 


An important factor which contributes to the greater killing 
power of these cartridges on game is the fact that the bullet 
is designed to flatten out immediately after it begins to 
penetrate, delivering a much harder jolt. 

Non-Corrosive primers, Double Action, smokeless powder, 
and greaseless Lubaloy coated bullets make Super-X long 
range 22.’s clean to shoot and clean to 

handle. Let us send you ballistic data 

covering the four sizes in which they 

are made: .22 L. R., .22 Long, .22 

Short, and .22 W. R. F.—solid or hol- 

low point bullets. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
225 Hunter Ave., East Alton, III. 


Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J. % San Francisco, Cal. 


Long Range 


22's 


PRESS OF JUDD & DETWEILER, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C. 








